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PREFACE. 


The Papers included in this number of the Journal of Social 
Science are nearly all the Saratoga Papers of 1886. They are 
here arranged according to their natural classification, and not 
always as they were read in the several departments. As 
some misapprehension may exist in regard to the publication 
of Papers by the Association, it may here be said that all 
papers, engaged for the General Meeting of the American 
Social Science Association, are so engaged with the under- 
standing that they may be printed in the Journal of Social 
Science, if the Council so decide; if, therefore, the writers 
choose to publish their papers elsewhere, (to which the 
Council offers no objection), it must be with the stipulation 
that these Papers may also be published in the Journal, at 
the option of the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers at the Meeting of 
1886 will be found on pages vi-vii. Those which are not 
here printed were mostly omitted at the wish of the writers. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Our Association was organized in October, 1865, at a public 
meeting in Boston, at which Governor ANDREW, of Massachusetts, 
presided. Its Presidents have been Prof. W. B. Rogers, SamueL 
Exior, GrorGe: Wititiam Cortis, President Wootsey, Davin A. 
WELLs, President Gitmam, of Baltimore, Prof. Wayianp, of Yale, 
General Eaton, of the U. S. Bureau of Education, and Hon. 
Carrot. D. Wricut, of the National Labor Bureau, who now fills 
the office; its Secretaries, Samuet Extor, Henry Vitiarp, and F. 
B. Sanporn. It has members in nearly all sections of the United 
States, numbering about 300. Its object, stated briefly, is to en- 
courage the study of the various relations, social and political, of 
man in modern life; to facilitate personal intercouse and the in- 
terchange of ideas between individuals interested in promoting 
educational, financial, sanitary, charitable, and other social re- 
forms and progress ; and promptly to make known to the public 
theoretical or practical results which may flow from such studies 
or investigations. The Association has no funded property; its 
regular income is composed mainly of annual payments from mem- 
bers, which now amount to less than $1,200 per annum. It is 
is thought that the time has come when we may confidently appeal 
to the general interest felt in Social Science throughout the coun- 
try, for the purpose of enlarging its list of members to 500 or 
1,000. Supported in this way, and relying on a wide-spread 
popular feeling, it will not only stand firmer, but will accomplish 
its educational object far better than if supported by a few sub- 
scribers. Membership is obtained by the annual payment of five 
dollars. This confers the right to take part in business meetings 
of the Association, and to vote in election of officers, and entitles 
one to receive its publications free of expense. The publications 
consist chiefly of the ‘‘ Journal of Social Science,” which includes 
the results of the work of the Association, more especially the pro- 
ceedings and papers of the General Meetings. 

Publications can be obtained and information had by address- 
ing the Secretary, F. B. Sansorn, Concord, Mass., or the Pub- 
lishers for the Association, Damrett & UpHam, Boston, and 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





GENERAL MEETING OF 1886. 





The General Meeting of this Association for 1886 was held 
at the Bethesda Parish House, at Saratoga, N. Y., from the 6th 
to the 10th of September, inclusive, opening at 8 P. M., Septem- 
ber 6th, with an address by the President, Carrot, D. Wricur, 
of Boston. The Department of Education met on Tuesday, 
September 7th; the Health Department on Wednesday, Septem- 


ber 8th; the Department of Jurisprudence on Thursday, September 


9th; and the Social Economy Department on Friday, September 
10th. The Order of Business was as follows, after the President’s 
Address : 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

Address on Popular Instruction in Social Science, (which will be found on 

pages 28-36.) 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

Department of Education. 


At 9.30 A. M., an Address by the Chairman of the Department, Prof. W. 
T. Harris, on The Definition of Social Science and the Classification of the 
Topics belonging to its Several Provinces. 

At 10.30 A. M., Report of the Secretary of the Department, Mrs. Emity 
Taxzor, of Boston; followed by a Debate on The Teaching of Social Science 
in Colleges and Universities. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
Department of Health. 

At 9.30 A. M., a Paper on Nervousness of Americans, by the Secretary of 
the Department, Dr. Grace Peckuam, of New York. 

At 10.30 A. M., a Paper Concerning Noses, by Dr. H. Hotproox Curtis, 
Chairman of the Department, of New York. 

At 11.30 A. M., a Paper on Rabies, and How to Prevent it, by Dr. VaLEen- 
TINE Mort, of New York. 

At 12.30 P. M., a Paper on The Science of Dietetics, by Dr. WatLace 
Woop, of New York. 


At 8 P. M., an Address on Mineral Waters at Home and Abroad, by Dr. 
T. Munson Coan, of New York. : 
vl 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 
At 9.30 A. M., a Paper on The State and the Savings of the People, by 
Rev. H. L. Waytanp, D. D., of Philadelphia. 


At 11A.M.,a Paper, How to Deal with Habitual Criminals, by Prof. 
S. E. Batpwin, of Yale College. 

At 11.45 A. M., a Paper, Boycotters and the Law, by Rev. T. R. Bacon, 
of New Haven. 


At 8 P. M., a Paper, Shall Foreign Immigration be Further Restricted by 
Legislation? by Rev. T. T. Muncer, D. D., of New Haven. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 
Department of Social Economy. 
At 9 A. M., Address of the Chairman, F. B. Sansorn, of Concord, Mass., 
on Social Qaestions of the Time. 


At 10 A. M., a Debate on The Right of Property and the Ownership of 
Land. Opened by Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord. Short speeches, 
papers and letters followed from THomas Davipson, Rev. Dr. Lyman 
ApBott, of New York, Rev. Dr. H. L. Waytanp, of Philadelphia, Mr. F. 
J. Kinessury, of Waterbury, Conn., Mr. Poot, of New York, and others. 


The election of officers for the year took place on Tuesday, 
September 7, at 8 P. M. 

The debates of the meeting were not reported in full. 

During the session a special Conference, at which several mem- 
bers of the Association and of the Council took part, was held at 
the rooms of the Association. Its proceedings are deemed of 
sufficient interest to publish here, as they have been condensed 
from the minutes of the secretary, Dr. Channing. 

The long paper of Dr. Harris, who opened the debate on 
Property and Land, contains much that he did not say in that 
debate, having been recently revised and extended. 





CONFERENCE OF ALIENISTS. 





HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


Saratoea, September 8, 1886. 
Morning Session, 10 a. m. 


Mr. Clark Bell, International Delegate, read the call, which had 
been sent to each member of the several committees selected by 
the various scientific bodies, who had responded to the invitation 
sent by him upon the suggestion of the Belgian Society of Mental 
Medicine, td co-operate with an International Committee, and 
said that this invitation had been sent to a large number of emi- 
nent alienists and publicists of the United States and the Canadas, 
known to be interested in the subject. The International Commit- 
tee on Statistics of the Insane and Classification of Mental Dis- 
eases is as follows: 

Dr. D. Hack Tuke, of London, for England; Dr. Guttstadt, of 
Berlin, for Germany; Prof. Dr. Benedikt, of Vienna, for Austria ; 
Dr. Magnan, of Paris, for France; Dr. Valdemar Steenberg, of 
Copenhagen, for Scandinavian countries; Dr. Mierzejewski, for 
Russia; Dr. Ramaer, of the Hague, for Holland; Dr. Sola, of 
Buenos Ayres, for South America; Mr. Clark Bell, for North 


America; Prof. L. Wille, of Basle, for Switzerland; Prof. Andrea 
Verga, Senator of Milan, for Italy. 


Mr. Bell farther said that the following gentlemen have been 
appointed by the learned societies as their representatives. 


The Medico-Legal Society of New York:— Dr. Pliny Earle, of 
Northampton, Mass; Dr. Alice Bennett, of Norristown, Pa. ; Dr. 
Charles H. Hughes, editor of the Alienist and Neurologist, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The National Association for the Protection of the Insane and the 
Prevention of Insanity :— Dr. Charles K. Mills, of Philadelphia ; 
Dr. John C. Shaw, of New York. 

The American Association for the Cure of Inebriety:— Joseph 
Parrish, M. D., Burlington, N. J.; T. D. Crothers, M. D. Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; Dr. Albert Day, Boston, Mass. 

The Society for Promoting the Welfare of the Insane :— Dr. 
Henry R. Stiles, New York City; Edward P. Wiley, Esq., New 
York City. 

The Association of Medical Superintendents of American Insti- 
tutions for the Insane :— Dr. Charles H. Nichols, of Bloomingdale 

vill 
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Asylum, New York; Dr. Henry,P. Stearns, Hartford Retreat for 
the Insane, Hartford, Conn. 


The Massachusetis Medico-Legal Society: —¥F. Winsor, M. D., 
—- Winchester, Mass.; Ira Russell, M. D., Winchendon, 

ass. 

American Academy of Medicine :— Dr. E. W. Cushing, of Bos- 
ton; Dr. A. D. Rockwell, of New York; Dr. P. N. Conner, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Medico-Chirurgical Association of Canada:—Dr. Henry 
rere Montreal; Dr. James Stewart, McGill University, Mon- 
treal. 

New England Psychological Association:— Dr. J. P. Bancroft, 
Concord, N. H.; Dr. William B. Goldsmith, Providence, R. I. ; 
Dr. Walter Channing, Brookline, Mass. 

American Social Science Association :— F. B. Sanborn, Concord, 
Mass. ; Prof. Francis Wayland, New Haven, Conn. ; Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Boston, Mass. 

Ontario Medical Association (Toronto, Canada) :— Dr. Bucke, 
superintendent of the Insane Asylum at London, Canada, and Dr. 
C. K. Clark, Superintendent of the Insane Asylum at Kingston, 
Canada. . 

Mr. Bell moved that Dr. Pliny Earle, many years Superinten- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital at Northampton, 
Ex-President of the Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane, and chairman of the com- 
mittee designated by the Medico-Legal Society of New York, to 
co-operate with the International Committee, be chosen Chairman 
of this Conference, which was seconded by Dr. J. P. Bancroft, of 
Concord, N. H., and unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Earle took the chair, and after thanks fcr the high 
honor, spoke of the great importance of the subject, the difficulties 
and embarassments surrounding it, and the great interest he felt 
in it, in common with all alienists and publicists in this country. 

It was moved that Dr. Henry P. Stearns, of the Hartford Re- 
treat for the Insane, delegate representing the Association of Med- 
ical Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane, be 
chosen Vice-Chairman of the Conference, which was seconded by 
Dr. Ira Russell, of Winchendon, Mass., and unanimously adopted. 

On like motion, Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, Mass., one 
of the delegates designated by the New England Psychological 
Society, was chosen secretary by unanimous vote. 

At the request of the chair, Mr. Bell stated the history, nature 
and purposes of the Conference, read the list of eminent alienists 
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and publicists who had been invited, and a Jarge number of letters 
from such as were unable to attend, expressing their interest in 
the subject, and many of them containing suggestions as to the 
labor before the Conference. Among these were letters from Dr. 
Alice Bennett, of Norristown Asylum, Pa.; Dr. F. Winsor, of 
the Massachusetts Medico-Legal Society: Dr. E. W. Cushing, of 
Boston, representing the American Academy of Medicine; Prof. 
William A. Hammond, of New York; Dr. A. E. MacDonald, 
General Superintendent of New York City Asylum for the Insane, 
and many others. 

Mr. Bell submitted to the Conference the various plans or 
bases of classification, that had been submitted by the different 
members of the International Committee, as reported by Dr. B. C. 
Ingels, to the Belgian Society, as also that submitted by Dr. Mey- 
nert, for Austria, and Dr. Mierzejewski, for Russia. 

Thése various plans were carefully considered, discussed and 
compared with each other. 

Mr. Bell also submitted a letter from Dr. C. K. Mills, President 
of the American Neurological Association, urging simplicity and 
brevity in the basis to be adepted, and expressing his great inter- 
est in the subject, enclosing a plan that he favored. 

A general discussion followed, participated in by the Chairman, 
Dr. Pliny Earle, Dr. J. P. Bancroft, Dr. J. M. Carnochan, Dr. 
Walter Channing, Dr. Henry P. Stearns, Mr. Clark Bell, Dr. W. 
B. Fletcher, of the Indiana State Hospital, F. B. Sanborn, of Con- 
cord, and Dr. Ira Russell. In the course of the discussion, Drs. 
Stearns and Channing each presented a plan devised by himself. 

The following points were considered as settled by the Confer- 
ence : 


1. That the proposed classification should be framed, with 
special reference to its practical use, for the purpose of securing 
a uniform basis for international statistics of the insane. 

2. That it was not deemed desirable to make a complete, de- 
tailed scientific classification of insanity, which should embrace all 
known forms or subdivisions of the insane, but as simple a clas- 
sification as could well be framed, for the purpose had in view, 
viz: that of securing a basis for uniform international statistics, 
that should be representative of American thought under our pres- 
ent knowledge of the science. 

After a full diseussion, a basis was agreed upon, and Dr. 
Henry P. Stearns was selected to submit it te the Conference at 


the adjourned session, at 3.30 p. m., for further action. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Dr. Pury Earze in the Chair. 


The Chair introduced Mr. Clark Bell, the International Dele- 
gate, who addressed the meeting at length, giving the action of 
the Belgian Society initiating the movement; the transactions of 
the Antwerp Conference; the composition of the International 
Committee ; the labors and plans of such countries as had sub- 
mitted their plans already ; and the course he had taken to secure 
the co-operation of the most distinguished American and‘Canadian 
Alienists. 

Dr. Henry P. Stearns, of Hartford, made extended remarks, 
explaining the previous labors of the members, in agreeing upon a 
basis which he carefully explained and submitted, and concluded 
by moving its adoption, and that it be reeommended by the Con- 
ference. 


A Plan of Classification of Mental Diseases. 


Adopted at a Conference of Committees, Alienists and Publi- 
cists, held on invitation of Mr. Clark Bell, Member of the Inter- 


national Committee for North America, appointed by the Antwerp 
Congress, on Classification of Mental diseases, as a basis for In- 
ternational Statistics of. Insanity, at Saratoga, New York, Sep- 
tember 8, 1886. 


Proposed Classification. 


Acute. 

Chronic. 

Recurrent. 

Puerperal. 
1 Acute. 


2.— Melancholia. i Chronic. 


1.— Mania. 


Recurrent. 
: Puerperal. 
3.— Primary delusioral insanity (monomania). 
) Primary. 
| Secondary. 
4.— Dementia. Senile. 
Organic (tumors, 
rhages, etc.). 
5.— General Paralysis of the insane. 
6.— Epilepsy. 
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7.— Toxic Insanity (aleoholism, morphine habit, etc.). 
8.— Congenital mental de- Idiocy. 


ficiency. Imbecility. 


Cretinism. 


General discussion followed by the Chairman, Dr. Earle, Dr. J. 
P. Bancroft, of New Hampshire, Dr. W. B. Fletcher, of Indiana, 
Dr. Ira Russell, of Massachusetts, Dr. John M. Carnochan, of 
New York, Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, Mass., Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, Dr. E. M. Mosher, of Brooklyn, Dr. Hall, of Brooklyn, 
and others. On being put to vote, the motion of Dr. Stearns 
was adopted unanimously. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 





BUSINESS AND DEBATES OF 1886. 





The discussion of the best method of promoting Social Science 
Instructions in American Colleges was opened on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, by Mr. George W. Cable, of Northampton, Mass., who 
spoke earnestly of the opportunity for such instruction, particu- 
larly in the Southern States, with whose educational systems he 
was most familiar. Letters were read from several college pro- 
fessors, while other professors and lecturers in colleges and theo- 
logical schools gave their experience in such instruction. Among 
these were Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williams College, Rev. S. W. 
Dike of Auburndale, Mass., a lecturer at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary and Mr. F. B. Sanborn, lecturer on Social 
Science at Cornell University. It was agreed that the time had 
come for extending the fieid of Social Science instruction, and the 
Association was urged to circulate information on this subject 
among the universities and colleges of the United States. 

The Papers of the Health Department excited a lively debate, 
particularly those of Dr. Peckham, Dr. Curtis, and Dr. Wood; 
and much satisfaction was expressed that the Committee of this 
Department had introduced topics of such immediate and general 
interest. 

The Papers of the Jurisprudence Department included a long 
address on Immigration by Rev. Dr. Munger of New Haven.. 
This was debated at some length and with much dissent from the 
views advanced in the address, which was afterwards withdrawn 
from publication. 

The debate on the Land Question had been arranged in the 
hope that Mr. Henry Grorce himself would take an active part 
in it. This he declined to do, but referred the Association to his 
published opinions, and to certain views expressed in former years 
by Mr. Herspert Spencer. The remarks of Prof. Davivson did 
not fully sustain these views, which were generally contested by 
the members who spoke. Their opinions have been summed up by 
Prof. Harris in the Remarks now printed, and in a briefer 
article in the Forum, a monthly magazine, for July 1887, to which 
readers of this Journal are referred. 

xiii 





NOTICE OF DECEASED MEMBERS. 





During the years 1886-7 the death of several eminent members 
in America and Europe was communicated to the Association. 
Among these were Mrs. Marita Weston Cuapman, one of the early 
supporters of Mr. Garrison in his efforts for the aboluition of 
slavery ; Dr. GrorGe VarrReNTRAP Of Frankfort, Germany, illus- 
trious for his sanitary and philanthropic labors during half a 
century ;; Dr. Freprik THreopor Bere, the veteran promoter of 
statistical science in Sweden, whose death at the age of 80, occurred 
May 7, 1887; M. Ener Dotirvs of Mulhouse in Alsace, who had 
been for many years the chief promoter of aesthetic, philanthropic, 
and economic improvements amony the artisons and operators of 
his country; JosePpH Perkins of Cleveland, Ohio, whose large 
wealth and public spirit made him one of the leading philanthro- 
pists of his State; Senator AnrHony of Rhode Island, long active 
and conspicuous in the national legislature; and others of less 
note. Brief mention only can be made of these deaths here, but 
the Association cherishes their memory, and rejoices that it so long 
enjoyed the benefit of their codperation. Copious Memoirs of 
several of these members have been published; and attention is 
particularly directed to one of these, as containing much that will 
interest the promoters of Social Science everywhere — the volume 
entitled Un Industriel Alsacien. Vie de F. Engel Dollfus, par X, 
Mossman, printed at Mulhouse in 1886. 
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The General Meeting of this Association for 1887 will be held 
at Saratoga, N. Y., from the 6th to the 10th of September, inclu- 
sive, opening at 8 P. M., September 6th, with an address by the. 
President, Carrot D. Wricut, of Boston. The Department of 
Education will meet on Wednesday, September 7th; the Health 
Department on Wednesday, September 7th or Friday, September 
9th; the Department of Jurisprudence on Thursday, September 
8th ; and the Social Economy Department on Friday, September 9th. 
The Order of Business will be as follows: 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


At8 P.M. An Address by the President of the Association, Carro.Li D. 
Wricut, Esq., Social Problems of the Census, followed by a discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
Department of Education. 


At9 A.M. Address by the Chairman, THomas WENtTwortH HigaInson, 
Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. 

At 9.30 A. M. Report of the Secretary, Miss KaruHarine Coman, of 
Wellesley College, on Social Science Instruction in Colleges. 

At10 A.M. A Paper on Jnstruction in the Art.and Science of Education 
in our Colleges, by Pror. E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

At 11 A. M. A Paper on The Contributions of Literature to Social 
Science, by Mr. Hamitton W. Mastin, of New York. 

At 12 o’clock. A Paper on Progress in Physical Education in Schools 
and Colleges, by Mr. Witttam Buarxte, of New York. 

At1 P.M. 


Department of Health. 


At10 A.M. Report of the Secretary, Gracr Peckuam, M. D., of New 
York, on The Relation of the Physician to the Community and of the Com- 
munity to the Physician. 

Atl1 A.M. A Paper on The Lungs and How to Keep Them in Health, 
by D. Emory Horman, M. D., of New York. 

At1 P.M. A Paper on The Criminal Type, by Witt1am Noyes, M. D., 
Assistant Physician at the Bloomingdale Asylum, New York. 

At 8 P. M. A Paper on Sanitary Conditions in Country Houses, by 
Dr. Lucy M. Hatt, of Brooklyn, N. Y: 


XVili 
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At9 P.M. A Paper Concerning Certain Injurious Influences of City Life 
and their Removal, by Water B. Puart, M.D., F.R.S., of Baltimore, Md. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 
Atl0A.M. A Paper on The Law’s Uncertainty, by THomas THACHER, 
Esq., of New York. 


At11 A.M. A Paper on The Law’s Delay, by W. M. F. Rounp, Esq., of 
New York. 


At 12 o’clock.. A Paper on Socialistic Tendency of Modern Legislation, 
by H. A. James, Esq., of New York. 


At 8.15 P.M. An Address on The American System of Trial by Jury, 
by Hon. D. H. Coampervain, of New York. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 
Department of Social Economy. 


At9 A.M. Address of the Chairman, F. B. Sansorn, of Concord, Mass. 

At 9.30 A.M. A Debate on Profit Sharing, opened by F. J. Kinessury, 
Esq., of Waterbury, Ct., and continued by N. O. Netson, Esq., of St. 
Louis, Gzorce May Powe t, Esq., of Philadelphia, and others. 

At11A:M. An Address on Woman and the Temperance Question, by 
Mrs. Frances A. Witxarp, of Chicago. 


At 12 o’clock. A Paper on Social Science in the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
by H. Lincotn Waytanp, D. D., of Philadelphia. 
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THE DEFINITION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF THE TOPICS BELONGING TO ITS 
SEVERAL PROVINCES. 


AN ADDRESS BY W. T. HARRIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


(Read September 7, 1886.) 


Society makes possible the collection from each individual of 
the products of his special labor, and the transfer to him in ex- 
change of a share in the aggregate products of all mankind. 

This function of collection and distribution is accomplished by 
means of the four cardinal human institutions—(1) family, (2) 
civil community, (3) state, (4) church. 

The end and aim of all institutions is to endow the individual 
with the net results of the activity of his race. It may be said to 
be the elevation of the individual into the species. 

For this each individual must be active and productive : he must 
produce what is good for his fellow men; secondly, the products 
must be collected ; and thirdly, redistributed. Hence there must 
be productive industry, channels of intercommunication, and com- 
merce. 

The goods which come as individual products to the world mar- 
ket and are again redistributed are of two kinds, material and 
spiritual. Food, clothing and shelter, are material and exclusive 
in their nature ; they have to be shared or divided when distributed. 
But spiritual products do not have to be divided. Each individual 
may receive the whole. The wisdom of the race is for each indi- 
vidual in its entirety if he will but enter into it by his own labor. 

Millions of men live lives full of adventure and experiment, full 
even of error — full of collision with the laws of the universe. 
But their life-experience is as much for their fellow men as for 
themselves. All life is vicarious. The experience of one man 
goes to all the rest and is summed up in the aggregate of ethical 
wisdom. 

By science each man can vicariously enjoy the sum total of all 
sense-perception and all reflection of mankind. The inventory of 
the world of matter and of the world of human history is taken by 
the joint co-operation of scientific observation. The principles 
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that unite facts and events are discovered, and human observation, 
thus condensed in these principles, is served up to each individual. 

The peculiarities of time and place, the habitat, the climate, 
soil and productions—each limited and peculiar—by commerce are 
so neutralized that each place gets its share of the fruits of all 
places, and is thus emancipated from its local defects. 

Productive industry and commerce have as their first object the 
collection and distribution of material products ; but their spiritual 
purpose is far more profound. In exchanging food and clothing, 
the nations excbange ideas, and in this exchange each gets richer 
without parting with anything except ignorance. 

Society makes possible this miracle. It is a whole which is 
greater than the sum of its parts. The reinforcement that each 
gives to the whole is offset by the reinforcement of the whole 
given toeach. Thus by society the individual is infinitely strength- 
ened. | 

The object of social science is the study of the nature of human 
combination into institutions. Obviously it may be divided into 
four departments to correspond to the four cardinal institutions— 
family, civil society, state, church. 

It first may devote itself to the question of nurture—or parental 
care—and this covers all phases of charitable activity. For 
although the family is the primary institution for nurture, or for 
the support of the weak by the strong, yet the family principle has 
in some degree to be assumed by all the higher institutions. 

The principle of the family is nurture ; but the principle of our 
second institution, the civil community, is self-help. By means of 
the instruments of property and contract it procures for itself 
through labor a participation in the fruits of nature. Thus the 
civil community by organization conquers nature and turns it 
against itself—making nature toil directly for man—making the 
powers of nature work to protect our bodies from the destruction 
_ produced by those powers. Property and contract we call the in- 
struments of this civil combination. 

In the State, the third institution of civilization, man attains 
freedom. For as citizen he gives his life for the existence of the 
political personality of the nation and by it is reéndowed with 
that personality—his own little self reénforced by the aggregate 
of all the selves in the nation and thus rendered infinitely strong 
and firm. 
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By the fourth spiritual institution whose function it is to furnish 
art, religion and science, each man is illuminated by the light of 
the whole. He learns and adopts for his own the theory of the 
world created by the combined vision of all the highest seers of 
the race and by the combined experience and observation of all 
scientific laborers. 

Now, social science has for its legitimate field all these provinces 
—the entire civilization of man. But as a practical working society 
our Association has chosen to leave civil history to historical as- 
sociations, and scientific labor to associations for science. The 
religious phase it relegates to the church. But it does not alto- 
gether renounce these phases; it sums them up under ‘ educa- 
tion,” and assigns it to our department. The Social Science As- 
sociation selects fur its central theme the subject of civil society, 
and studies its details as they appear in the practical world. 

There are the matters of property—production, distribution, 
capital, wages, money, and such items which it studies under the 
guidance of political economy. It studies government and law- 
making, too, and especially the methods of dealing with the vicious 
and criminal classes. It looks after the public health and after 
education. 

It strives to discover how the institutions of society are organ- 
ically related to one another as productive of human welfare. 

As an attempt to classify these departments of Social Science, 
which the American Social Science Association directs itself to 
investigating, I submit the following : 


1. Theory of property, real and personal. 
. Production and distribution of wealth. 
. Theory of government—National, State and Municipal. 
. Public and private corporations. 
. Punishment and reform of criminals. 


. Prevention of vice (intemperance, prostitution, vagrancy, 
etc). 

. Public and private charities (care of the poor, insane, blind, 
idiotic, deaf-mute, foundlings, orphans, etc). 

. Sanitation of cities and of private dwellings (water-supply, 
ventilation, drainage, epidemics, etc.) 

. Theory of public elementary education. 

. Higher education (as furnishing the directive power of 
society). 
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Under the last two—9 and 10, which include education, Social 
Science looks at the spiritual outcome of society—the results of 
religion, art and science, as embodying the theoretical view of the 
world. 

Under the &th it looks after the direct care of the human body— 
food, clothing, shelter, cleanliness, ventilation, and all matters 
pertaining to its environment. 

Under the 7th it looks after family nurture and the methods of 
supplementing it by organized charity. 

Under the 5th and 6th it looks after the source of the evils that 
attack society and their remedy—pondering means for the reform 
and punishment of criminals and searching for the sources of 
crime in vice and ignorance. 

Under 3 and 4 it looks after the organization of the State and 
its delegation of powers and functions to corporations ; under the 
1st and 2d it investigates civil society by itself—the realm of in- 
dividual endeavor, and the participation of each in the fruition of 
all through wealth. 

These considerations will assist us to see how the several de- 
partments of this Association divide their labors, and in how far 


the work of the whole body exhausts the entire scope of the 
science. 


In the scheme of classification of topics falling under Social 
Science as drawn up by the General Secretary, Mr. Sanborn, the 
chief topics correspond to the five departments of this Association. 
That scheme will be found very valuable for the purpose of a syllabus 
of topics on which instruction should be given in institutions of 
higher education. For the purposes of education it is of first im- 
portance to arrive at a clear definition of social science and to see 
how it articulates into different topics. This insight is only a re- 
cognition of the inter-relation of each branch of Social Science with 
every other. All science is engaged in the business of connecting 
each fact to all facts through principles, so that each fact throws 
light upon every other. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION (MRS. 
EMILY TALBOT OF BOSTON). 


(Read September 7, 1886.) 


The report of the Secretary of the Department is herewith sub- 
mitted, showing the statistics of upwards of one hundred Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in the matters of instruction in the 
several departments of Social Science for the year 1886. 

The form of circular used in obtaining returns from these in- 
stitutions, together with quotations selected from the communica- 
tions received, is given in the following exhibit which has been 
printed separately and distributed here for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the discussion of the subject. This report was suggested to 
the committee by the very interesting and instructive address of 
the General Secretary, Mr. Sanborn, at our session last September, 
on the Growth and Future of Social Science. He gave us an account 
of movements in several colleges tending to direct the thought of 
students upon the problems of society. 

It occurred to our committee that there is no subject more ger- 
mane to the province especially assigned to their department than 
this one of education in the principles of Social Science. 

In our higher institutions of learning, if anywhere, can be 
taught the underlying principles of the institutions which in the 
aggregate form society, and inasmuch as the educated man who 
sees a principle clearly will in the long run prevail upon and con- 
vince the individuals around him who possess only a traditionary 
knowledge or a mere opinion in regard to the subject, it follows 
that the education which gives insight into principles furnishes the 
men and women who are to direct and govern the community. If 
correct views in regard to social science are to prevail among the 
people, the colleges and universities must give instruction in that 
science. 

Self-knowledge is well known to be the most difficult of all 
knowledge to attain. The mind is aroused to activity by objects 
different from itself. It perceives at first only the broadest con- 
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trasts. It comes, last of all, to perceive its own forms of knowl- 
edge and acting. The child is satisfied with social customs as 
they are, and it never occurs to him to inquire how they came to 
exist or why they are necessary. As he advances towards a ma- 
ture view of the world he gradually perceives the complex of 
customs and usages in which he lives and moves and has his being, 
as a whole—as an institution, a social whole. Finally he comes— 
or may come—to see the necessity for the existence of social in- 
stitutions and for their forms and ceremonies. If he attains a 
knowledge of this necessity, he becomes educated in principles 
and becomes a directive power. 

The first education is in use and wont; the second education 
gives insight into principles. 

Use and wont is learned in the family, the vocation, the state. 
Knowledge of principles is given by the school and the church. 
Religion ever furnishes to a people the highest ideal of their civil- 
ization—the ultimate norm by which they measure all theoretical 
and practical matters of life. The school endeavors to teach facts 
and events and to connect them into a system by means of prin- 
ciples—thus bringing down into the world, or incarnating as it 
were, the highest principle. 

When we speak thus of the school we have in mind its outcome, 
its highest realization as found in the college or university. For 
in the higher education is found fully revealed the object and aim, 
or the goal towards which the elementary school is directed. 

The highest institutions of learning furnish the teachers of 
the lower institutions. Ifthe teachers see the principles clearly 
they will guide the earliest steps of the pupil so that he may move 
towards insight even if he does not fully attain it. 

These considerations have suggested themselves to our com- 
mittee as they have turned their attention upon the question of in- 
struction in social science in colleges and universities. 

It will be found upon inspection of the statistical tables given 
below, that all these institutions, with scarcely an exception, give 
instruction in the first two topics of our schedule—those relating 
to the theory of property, real and personal, and the production 
and distribution of wealth. These are taught under the head of 
political economy. In this branch come up the very practical 
questions of capital and labor, the currency used for money, pro- 
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tection and free trade, rent, population, labor-saving machinery 
and the readjustment of vocations. 

In our own Association these topics fall in part to the depart- 
ment of Finance, and in part to that of Jurisprudence and Legis- 
lation. 

The third and fourth topics belong to our department of Juris- 
prudence exclusively—the theory of government, national, state, 
and municipal, is usually taught in American schools in connec- 
tion with the subject of the constitution of the United States. 
Even the pupils in the highest class in our district schools usually 
spend a half year (or nearly that amount) on this study. The 
great lesson learned from this study of the constitution is, of 
course, the articulation of government into three departments—(1) 
the law making, or legislative, (2) the law-applying, or the judic- 
iary, (3) the law enforcing, or the executive. Even the grammar 
schools have succeeded in lodging in the minds of their pupils the 
idea of the necessity of the complete separation of these depart- 
ments in a government that secures perfect justice, and have thus 
taught well the ideal form of all free government. The fourth 
item, that of corporations, does not seem to receive so much 
attention as the three topics just named. It, too, belongs to our 
department of Jurisprudence. While the study of fundamental 
law receives general attention in the schools, because its outlines 
have become general principles, the subject of corporations gets 
little attention because it belongs, not so much to the realm of 
principles, as to the realm of prescription, and requires for its 
understanding a knowledge of statutes and legal usages. 

On account of the growing importance of the subject in local 
and national politics, we think that there should be some general 
theory of it prepared and taught in all general courses of study. 

The fifth topic of Social Science relates to the punishment and 
reform of criminals. It is important that the community at large 
should feel a sense of justice towards the criminal. This involves 
not only the technical attitude which apprehends him and admin- 
isters the penalty of the law, but the humane one which looks into 
the social causes which generate criminals. This humane sense of 
justice takes upon itself accordingly a portion of the responsibility 
for crime, and, by way of expiation, looks to the improvement and 
reform of the criminal. This question of the genesis of crime and 
the cure of the criminal is one that goes very deep and touches the 
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fundamental principle upon which all the labors and investiga- 
tions of this Association are based. 

The sixth topic—the prevention of vice—is akin to it, dealing 
as it does directly with the influences which ripen into crime, as 
well as sap the foundations of society immediately. The practical 
institutions of public and private charity, which in one way or an- 
other provide for the results of vice and crime as well as for the 
victims of misfortune, form the seventh subject of Social Science. 
The great problem of all our practical endeavor is how to inter- 
pose in behalf of the class of abnormal individuals of society in 
such a manner as to restore to them their normal self-activity and 
independence, and not by our efforts crush out their spontaneity 
and individuality. All our help must go to aiding them to help 
themselves. 

But these three topics, the 5th, 6th, and 7th—crime, vice, and 
charity—receive far less attention in our colleges and universities 
than the other topics of our schedule. The fact is due, doubtless, 
to the unformulated character of this department of Social Science. 
It is still in a state of empiricism, and no fundamental principles 
have been as yet reached or, at least, generally recognized and 
adopted as such. 

We should remark that all our higher institutions give instruc- 
tion in ethics or moral philosophy, and that this branch of study 
includes the general ground-work or principles which are to guide 
us in dealing with vice, crime, and charity. And it appears that 
many of our colleges extend the oral discussion of ethics to these 
questions. This suggests to us the feasibility on the part of all 
institutions of higher education of reaching these topics by a short 
course of lectures, which shall present, in a thoughtful manner to 
their students, the great social problems of our age. Perhaps the 
syllabus of lectures given at the school of medicine of the Boston 
University—included in the appended exhibit—is the best outline 
for such a course. 

It is not so important that a cut and dried formula as to diagnosis 
and treatment be given to pupils, as that they shall be made 
thoughtful and observant in these matters. 

The eighth topic is assigned to our department of Health. We 
feel a degree of satisfaction in regard to the progress that is made 
in teaching the laws of sanitation. It is also becoming more and 
more a matter of legislation, national, state and municipal. 
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It is taught chiefly in connection with the subject of physiology 
in the elementary schools as well as in higher schools. Under the 
heads of engineering and architecture also, it receives increasing 
attention. 

The ninth and tenth topics, assigned to this Department, relate 
to Education. Incidentally or otherwise, most of our higher in- 
stitutions treat of the theory of popular education. The necessity 
of free public elementary education for all the people, whatever is 
to be their career, is very generally conceded. Our higher educa- 
tion is supported in part by public expense, in part by private en- 
dowment and in part by direct charge on the pupil. 

It is not so much the method of establishment and support of 
higher education, as its importance that should receive attention. 
Those who resort to colleges and universities may be supposed to 
see the value of higher education. But few of them can state this 
clearly to themselves or to others, and there is a special inability 
to defend the curriculum adopted for higher education. Hence 
the influence of graduates in behalf of higher education is not what 
it should be in the community. 

Our civilization—the world civilization in fact—is progressing 
towards democracy and individual enlightenment. It does not 
progress towards wisdom so rapidly, for individual enlightenment 
does not generally signify the attainment of wisdom so much 
as the conviction that individual private judgment is the measure 
of all things. Our chief conservative influence is to be found in 
the higher education which indoctrinates the youth in principles 
that have been tested through the ages and gives him a check upon 
his raw conceit and a bridle upon his immediate impulses. He 
acquires a power to hold back the rash verdict of the moment and 
test it by the verdict of the ages. 

It is evident enough to us that there has never been in the world 
before so great a necessity for the thorough education of youth in 
colleges and universities as now, and all youth enjoying such in- 
struction should be made conscious of the importance of their 
privileges and of their duty to extend them to greater numbers of 
their fellows. 
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As above indicated, and as mentioned on pages 22 and 23 of the 
Journal of Social Science, No. XXI., we have undertaken to collect 
statistics regarding the actual instruction given in the several de- 
partments of Social Science by American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. For this purpose we sent out in the summer of 1886 the 
circulars there printed and obtained returns from upwards of one 
hundred institutions affording higher education. The ten Topics 
covering which questions were asked were the following, and they 
have been explained and illustrated in the address of Professor 
Harris, page 3: 


Theory of property, real and personal. 

Production and distribution of wealth. 

Theory of Government—National, State and Municipal. 

Public and private corporations. 

Punishment and reform of criminals. 

Prevention of vice (intemperance, prostitution, vagrancy, 
etc.) 

Public and private charities (care of the poor, insane, blind, 
idiotic, deaf-mute, foundlings, orphans, etc.) 

Sanitation of cities and of private dwellings (water supply, 
ventilation, drainage, epidemics, etc.) 

Theory of public elementary education. 

Higher education (as furnishing the directive power of 
society). 


In the following table the returns are given alphabetically by 
States. The answers are symbolized as follows: 


a.—Taught in preparatory department. 
i.—Taught incidentally. 
y.—School of political sciences. 
*.—Subject taught, but year not stated. 
1. _—Subject taught 3 in Freshman year. 
2— * Sophomore ‘ 
- *¢ Junior - 
*¢ Senior - 
‘¢ Post graduate course. 
*¢ Law School. 
‘¢ Medical School. 
‘¢ Normal department. 
_ ‘¢ Scientific School. 
4.—I1st and 4th years ; }—3d and 4th years; }—4th or 3d years ; 
1-4—1st, 2d, 3d and 4th; 2-4—2d, 3d and 4th. 
Un.—University. Col.—College. 
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NAME OF COLLEGE. 





ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock Un............ 


CALIFORNIA. 
Un. of the Pacific. . 


Little Rock, 


San Jose, 


Un. of South’n California| Los Angeles, 


CONNECTICUT. 
Yale Col.. 


DIST. OF COLUM'A. 
Columbia Un.. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta Un 
Clark Un 


ILLINOIS. 
Chaddock Col 
Ewing Col.. 
German English Col. 
Mllinois Co 
Illinois Wesleyan Un 
Lake Forest ee 


McKendree Col......... 
Shurtleff Col 
Un. of Chicago.......... 


INDIANA. 


ps re 


Earlham Col 
Franklin Col... 
Hanover Col. 
Hartsville Col 
Indiana Un.. 


IOWA. 
Amity Col.. 
Cornell Col. 
Drake Un.... 
Parsons Col. . 
Tabor Col 

Un. Of IOWA... «2.600050 
Upper Iowa Un.......... 


KENTUCKY. 
Berea Col 
Central Un 
Centre Col 
Georgetown Col.. 
—— _ Institute... 
Ogden Col. 


LOUISIANA. 


Centenary Col... 
Tulane Un 


MAINE. 


Bowdoin Col.............. 


Colby Un 


MARYLAND. 
Johns Hopkins Un 
Rock Hill Col 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


.|New Haven, 


.....-| Washington, 
Howard aS 


Washington, 


Atlanta, 
Atlanta, 


Quincy, 


-|Ewing, 


Galena, 
Jacksonville, 
Bloomington, 


ince -|Lake Forest, 
Northwestern Col......... 
Northwestern Un......... 


Naperville, 
Evanston, 


--|Lebanon, 


Upper Alton, 


--|Chicago, 
OO gS ae oe 
Westfield Col............. 
PN ys ook vaenceses 


Champaign, 
Westfiel 
Wheaton, 


Irvington, 
Richmond, 


-|Franklin, 
--|Hanover, 

..| Hartsville, 
-|Bloomington, | 


Des Moines, 


-|Fairyfield, 


Tabor, 


-|lowa City, 
-|Fayette, 

KANBAGB.... 20.00.0000 
Washburn Col............ 


Topeka, 


Berea, 
Richmond, 
Danville, 
-|Georgetown, 
Farmdale, 


-|Bowling Green| 





-|Jackson, 


or Orleans, 


|Brunswick, 
| Waterville, 


|Baltimore, 
Ellicott City, 


Amherst, 


-| Boston, 


7 .|Cambridge, 


> a ill, 
‘| Williamstown ’ 


Coll. Springs, 
-|Mt. Vernon, 
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NAME OF COLLEGE. 


TOWN. 





MICHIGAN. 
Battle Creek Col 
Hillsdale Col.............. 
Un. of Michigan 

MINNESOTA, 
Carlton Col 
Un, of Minnesota......... 

MISSOURI. 

Central Col 
Drur 
Pritchett Institute...... . 
Stewartsville Col.:........ 
Un. State of Missouri 
Washington Un 
Wiliam Jewell Col.. 

NEBRASKA. 
Creighton Col 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dartmouth Col.. ines 


NEW J BRSEY. 
Rutger Col.. os 


NEW YORK. 
The Col. City = “a forces 
Columbia - 
Cornell Un.. 
Syracuse Un.. 
Union Col 
Un. of ee 


Vassar Col.. 


OHIO. 


Buchtel oe: 
Hiram Col.. 


Ohio Wesleyan Un.. 
Un. of Cincinnati 
Un. of — 
Urbana Un.. 
Wilberforce Un 

OREGON. 
Pacific Un 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Franklin & Marshall Col. 
Un. of Pennsylvania 
Washington & J a. 
Western Un. of Penn.. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Brown Un.. wadeom 


so. CAROLINA. 
Un. of South Carolina.. 


TENNESSEE. 
Central Tennessee Col.... 
Christian Brothers 
Cumberland Un 
Grant Memorial Un....... 
Un. of the South.......... 
Un. of Tennessee 


VERMONT. 
Middlebury Col.......:... 
Un. of Vermont 

VIRGINIA. 
Hampden Sidney Col. . 
Roanoke Col .. 
Washington & Lee Un.. 

WISCONSIN. 


Ripon C 
Un. of of Wisconsin. . 


.| Liberty, 


.| Hanover, 


.|Providence, 


Battle Creek, 
Hillsdale, 
Ann Arbor, 


Northfield, 
Minneapolis, 


Fayette, 

[ne gag 
asgow, 

Stewartsville, 


Columbia, 
St. Louis, 


Omaha, 





.|New Brunsw’k 


New York, 


**"|Tthaea, 


Syracuse, 
Schenectady, 


| 
| 
| 
z Y. City, | 
| 
| 
Rochester, | 


...|Poughkeepsie, | 


Akron, 


.| Hiram, 


Gambier, « 

Athens, 

.| Delaware, 

‘|Cincinnati, 

Wooster, | 
| 
| 
| 


..| Urbana, 


Wilberforce, 
Forest ee | 


Lancaster, 
Philadelphia, 
Washington, 
.|Allegheny City 


.|Columbia, 


Nashville, 
Memphis, 
Lebanon, 


Sewanee, 
Knoxville, 


eines, 
Burlington, 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


Owing to the fact that many of the institutions for higher 
education have elective courses or are divided (lixe the Univer- 
sity of Virginia) into separate ‘‘ schools” or departments, it has 
been found difficult to answer the schedule by naming definite 
years. 

The following remarks are copied from letters received from the 
presidents or from professors of political economy in the several in- 
stitutions named : 

Atlanta University (Ga.): ‘* None of these subjects are taught 
except incidentally, . . . but some of them would be very 
valuable even in an elementary course—especially Nos. 5, 6, 7, 
and 8.” 

Clark University (Ga.) : ‘* Topics 1, 2 and 4 are studied under 
the head of political economy; topic 3 in a special text-book ; 
topic 9 in our Normal Course ; discussions have been held in topic 
5. We endeavor to impress on our students their relations to 
society and the duties arising. Considerable attention is paid to 
hygiene and kindred topics. I think that more attention should 
be given in all grades of schools to topics 3 and 8 especially.” 

German English College (Ill.) : ‘* We touch on these topics quite 
extensively in class instruction on political economy, civil gov- 
ernment, physiology and hygiene, moral philosophy, commercial 
law, etc.” : 

Illinois College (Ill.): ‘* Topics 1 and 2, 14 weeks; 3 and 4. 
11 weeks; the others by lectures.” 

Earlham College (Ind.) : ‘*‘ One term of twelve weeks, five hours 
each week, devoted to political economy.” 

Indiana University (Ind.): ‘* My course in political science can 
be taken either in the senior or junior year, and is, I. Theory of 
Government; II. Comparative Constitutional Law; III. Interna- 
tional Law and Political History. I have also a course in Econ- 
omics and Sociology covering the two years (3d and 4th), and 
the topics 4 to 8 inclusive are taken up in a summary manner, 
and also as topics of special investigation. The coming year 
I hope to investigate the town and county poor-houses in our 
vicinity. As the work gets more thoroughly in shape I shall hope 
to extend this kind of original investigation on the part of the 
students.” 
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Parsons College (Iowa): ‘‘ Topics 1, 2, 3, 4, 9 and 10 are pre- 
sented to classes in civil government, political economy, and inter- 
national law.” 

University of Iowa (Iowa): ‘‘ There is need of instruction in 
all the topics placed upon the schedule in collegiate work (besides 
the instruction given the Law and Medical departments).” 

Berea College (Ky.): ‘* We teach Perry’s Poiitical Economy 
with discussions ; Young’s Science of Government; Anatomy and 
Physiology and Hygiene; give much instruction on the subjects of 
intemperance, ventilation, etc. ; Fairchild’s Moral Philosophy, with 
lectures on chastity and on every vice, as well as on punishments 
and reforms; twelve lectures a year on Public Education, with 
discussions ; the Bible, two days in a week ; a weekly religious lec- 
ture; many prayer meetings, well attended; Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations ; much social intercourse 
with constant moral improvement.” 

Centre College (Ky.)- ‘‘ Instruction given on all these topics in 
connection with the study of Moral Philosophy, Political Econ- 
omy, International Law, Constitution, Physiology, etc., etc. Each 
of the ten topics are discussed to a greater or less degree. In text 
books many of these subjects are treated directly, others come 
up incidentally or are treated in lectures during the four years of 
the college course.” 

Johns Hopkins University (Md.) : ‘+ Instruction is given in topics 
5, 7, 9 and 10 in advanced (university) work. One lecture and one 
meeting of the Philosophical Seminary each week—to post-grad- 
uates only. Topics 2, 3 and 4 are treated in the courses in Polit- 
ical Science extending through two years.” 

Boston University (Mass.): ‘¢I enclose the following syllabus 
of Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s course before the School of Medicine : 


First Lecrure, Wednesday, Jan. 27, at 8 P. Mm. 


I. Who, and How Many, the Dependent and Delinquent Classes 
are. 


1. The physically defective ; including the blind, the deaf mute, 
the idiotic, the congenitally disfigured, the crippled, etc. 

2. The mentally or morally abnormal ; including the insane, the 
inebriate, the unbalanced or ‘‘ cranky class,” etc. 

3. The unfortunate and therefore dependent; including widows 
and orphan children, the old and infirm, strangers in the country, 
persons thrown out of work, or suddenly deprived of means, by 
fire, flood or other calamity. 
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4. The sick, with those dependent on them. 

5. The vicious ; including persons habitually intemperate, pros- 
titutes, vagrants, petty thieves, young offenders, etc.,—with the 
families of such, or persons who depend on them more or less. 

6. The criminal class; including those who suddenly or habit- 
ually commit crime, and are either in prison, or are living in the 
community and may at any time be arrested for crime,—with those 
dependent on them, and often involved in their crimes. 

7. The actual inmates of such public establishments as prisons, 
almshouses, hospitals for the sick, the insane, etc., schools for the 
blind, deaf and idiotic, asylums for special classes, such as old 
men and women, soldiers, sailors, orphans, etc. 

8. Estimated number of these classes. 


II. General and Special Duties towards the Classes named. 


. Duty of the State, as representing the whole community. 
- Duty of the Public, in its individual capacity. 
. Duty of the Professions, and especially the Medical. 


The Health of the Community, and of Individuals, as an 
Agent in producing the Dependent Classes. 


. Sanitary conditions and ordinary sickness. 
. Contagious diseases and epidemics. 

. Insanity and its causes. 

. Maternity and diseases of vice. 


IV. Anomalous Position of the Medical Profession in regard to 
Disease and Vice. 


Seconp Lecture, Wednesday, Feb. 3. 


V. The True Character of a Public Establishment for a Dependent 
Class. ’ 


. Its relation to the State and the public treasury. 
. The admission and detention of its inmates. 
. Their sanitary condition and treatment. 
. Their visitation and inspection by individuals or committees. 
. Professional and general criticism upon the management of 
an establishment. 
6. Its direct educational value to the medical profession. 


VI. Hospitals for the Sick and the Insane. 


1. These two classes unreasonably separated in medical educa- 
tion. 

2. Insanity a specialty, but also involving the most general 
considerations. 
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3. Insanity in general practice. 

4. Clinical instruction as necessary in regard to insanity as to 
surgery, or ordinary disease. 

5. The Westborough Hospital, as related to the Massachusetts 
Homeeopathic Hospital and Boston University School of Medicine. 


VII. Almshouses of the State or the Municipalities. 


. In-door and out-door relief. 

. An almshouse necessarily a hospital in some degree. 
. Out-door medical relief and dispensary practice. 

. The Massachusetts system of out-door relief. 

. The regulation and visitation of almshouses. 

. The almshouse at Tewksbury and its history. 

. The city almshouses of Boston. 


Tuirp LecrurE, Wednesday, Feb. 10. 
VIII. Maternity Hospitals and the Care of Young Children. 


1. The need of ‘maternity hospitals in cities, and the evils to be 
guarded against. 

2. Infanticide and the desertion of children. 

3. The Massachusetts system of care for motherless infants. 

4 

5 


. What may be done by physicians in this matter. 
. The disposal of ‘* children of the State.” 


IX. Truant Children and Juvenile Offenders. 


. Vagrancy among children and grown persons. 

. Truant schools and local or private reformatories. 
. State reformatories. 

. The family system for reforming young offenders. 


Fourta Lecrure, Wednesday, Feb. 17. 
X. Prisons and their Inmates. 


1. The convicts themselves. 
2. Their families and dependents. 
3. Discharged prisoners. 


XI. General Remarks on the whole Subject.” 


Harvard College (Mass.) : ‘* As the course here is entirely elect- 
ive, the topics are taken by men of all classes. Of course the 
higher studies (as indicated by the higher numbers) are generally 
taken by older men. The following in history answer your ques- 
tions 3 and 4 :— 
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2. Constitutional Government in England and the United States 
(Introductory to Courses 11, 12, 13, 14,and 18). Tu., Th., 
Sat., at 11 (first half year), counting as a half-course. 

[4. Political and Legal Institutions of the Roman Empire.—De- 
velopment of the Frankish Constitution to the death of Charle- 
magne. Wed., Fri., and (at the pleasure of the Instructor) 
Mon., at 12 (second half-year), counting as a half course. 

[8. History of Government and Administration in France from 
the Frankish period to modern times. Wed., Fri., and (at 
the pleasure of the Instructor) Mon., at 10. 

[9. Constitutional and Legal History of England to the Sixteenth 
Century. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 2. 

13. Constitutional and Political History of the United States (1783- 
1861) Tu., Th., Sat., at 12. 

18. American Colonial History (to 1783). Tu., Th., Sat., at 11. 


The following syllabus shows the scope of the studies in Politi- 
cal Economy for 1886-87, thus answering questions 1 and 2 of 
your circular : — 

GENERAL PLAN. 


‘*The courses are so arranged as to attain two objects. (1) 
Familiarity with the leading principles of the science is not only 
desirable for purposes of discipline, but indispensable as a prepa- 
ration for the study of practical questions. Course 1 (with Divi- 
sion B for the second half-year) aims to give that general know- 
ledge which every educated man ought to have. For those, how- 
ever, who wish to attain a thorough mastery of the principles of 
economics, one course is not deemed sufficient, and such students 
are strongly urged to continue this disciplinary training through a 
second year. To enable them to do so, an advanced course 
(Course 2) has been provided, devoted to a study of the principles 
and systems of various writers selected from different schools. 
(2) It is desired to turn the attention of students to the historical 
and practical side of the subject, affording training in the use of 
books and sources, the collection of statistics, and the investiga- 
tion of such public questions as constantly arise from year to year. 
This second object is provided for in Courses 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 10. 

The purpose of the plan being clear, it can be used either by 
those who have only a limited time to give to Political Economy, 
by taking Course 1 and afterwards an applied course, or by those 
who expect to make a more thorough study of the subject, by tak- 
ing | and 2, and as many other applied courses as may seem de- 
sirable ; and, those who take Course 2, can at the same time carry 
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on work in any of the practical subjects. With this explanation 
of the scope of the general plan, students will find it useful to 
know the particular bearing of each course. 


DETAILED STATEMENT. 


1. First half-year: Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. — 
Dunbar’s Chapters on Banking. 

Second half-year: Division A (Theoretical): Mill’s Principles 
of Political Economy. —Cairnes’s Leading Principles of 
Political Economy. Division B (Descriptive) : Lectures 
on Money, Finance, Labor and Capital, Codperation, So- 
cialism and Taxation. Mon., Wed.. Fri., at 9. 


Course 1 is intended not only as a means by which a student 
may obtain the necessary preparation for advanced courses, but 
also as a means of acquiring that general knowledge of the subject 
desired by those who have little time to give to the study. Dur- 
ing the first half-year attention will be given to the main principles 
of Political Economy and to the elements of Banking, and all who 
elect the course will have substantially the same work. J. S. 
Mitv’s Principles of Political Economy (the revised and abridged 
edition), and C. F. Dunsar’s Chapters on Banking, will be used 
as the basis of the teaching, with illustrations, explanations, and 
questions in the class-room. 

For the second half-year the members of the course will be 
separated into two groups, on the basis of their preferences and 
plans for the future. Ifa student expects to give further study to 
Political Economy he is advised to join Division A. About the 
middle of the year each student will be given an opportunity to 
choose between Division A and Division B. For admission to 
Courses 2 and 3 a student is required to have passed satisfactorily 
in Division A. It is understood, however that instructors may 
consider individual cases on their merits, and make possible excep- 
tions to the rule for good reasons. 

Inasmuch as Division A will contain those who expect to make 
a more serious study of Political Economy, the work of the second 
half-year will be largely given up toa study of the principles, in 
order that greater familiar ity with economic reasoning may be 
gained. It is intended to use portions of Mill, and of J. E. 
Cairnes’s Leading Principles of Political Economy as the ground- 
work. It is hoped to carry on this part of the course through the 
means of problems accompanied by references to the authors. 

Division B is intended primarily for those who mean to take but 
one course in Political Economy. Its object will be to illustrate 
the application in practice of the principles dealt with in the first 
half-year. Brief consideration will be given to the labor question, 
coéperation, industrial partnership, trade-unions, socialism, free- 
trade and protection, money, bimetallism. The work will be large- 
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ly descriptive and historical. The instruction will be partly by 
lectures, and partly by the discussion of Upton’s Money in Poli- 
tics, Jevons’s The State in relation to Labor, and other brief books. 


*2. History of Economic Theory. — Examination of selections 
from Leading writers. — Lectures. Mon., Wed. (at the 
pleasure of the Instructor), and Fri., at 2. 


Course 2 is intended for those who mean to make a more ex- 
haustive study of the literature and the leading principles of the 
subject than is given in Course 1. An examination will be made 
of the historical development of Political Economy and of the 
views of contemporary writers on important questions of principle. 
The first half of the year will be occupied chiefly with the history 
of economic doctrines. The instruction will be partly by lectures, 
and partly by the discussion of passages from the works of great 
economists, such as Adam Smith and Ricardo. In the second half 
of the year certain selected topics will be taken up, and their treat- 
ment at the hands of writers of the present time (such as Cairnes, 
Sidgwick, Walker, George, Leroy-Beaulieu, Wagner) will be ex- 
amined. The topics for 1886-87 will be taken from the following 
list: the wage question; interest; rent; manager’s profits; the 
theory of money; international trade; the method and scope of 
political economy ; socialism and the relation of the state to econo- 


mics. For admission to Course 2 it is required to have passed 
satisfactorily in Course 1, Division A. 


*3. Investigation and Discussion of Practical Economic Questions. 
—Short Theses. Tu., Th., at 3, and a third hour to be 
appointed by the Instructor. 


Provision is made for the discussion and study of such practical 
questions of the day as may come up from time to time. Only 
those who have passed satisfactorily in Course 1 will be admitted 
to this course. Special and detailed investigations are confined to 
Course 10. In Course 3 it is expected that a number of topics 
will be taken up, thus requiring no exhaustive treatment of single 
subjects. Without losing more time than in an ordinary course, it 
is intended that each student shall have practice in collecting the 
facts and in making a simple statement of opposing arguments on 
some part of a question of the day, in the form of a short thesis. 
The topics thus presented will be the basis of discussion by other 
students, or by the instructor. It is the plan, however, to keep 
this essentially an elementary course in investigation, open to those 
who do not intend to carry on an elaborate investigation in Course 
10. So far as can now be stated, the topics for 1886-87 will be 
taken from the following list : — 

The navigation laws and American shipping; bimetallism ; ap- 
preciation of gold; reciprocity with Canada and Mexico; advan- 
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tages of government issues of notes compared with those of the 
national banks; railway transportation; American competition ; 
the surplus revenue ; codperation. 


4. Economic History of Europe and America since the Seven 
Years’ War.— Lectures and written work. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., at 11. 


It is intended in Course 4 to trace the economic effects of the 
great events in the history of the last one hundred and twenty-five 
years. ‘This course does not require any previous study of Politi- 
cal Economy ; but it is greatly for the advantage of the student 
electing it to take or to have taken either Political Economy 1 or 
History 12 or 13. The following topics will be treated :— 

The economic results of the invention of textile machinery and 
of the use of steam; of the American and French Revolutions ; of 
the introduction of railways; of steam navigation ; of the new dis- 
coveries of gold; of the refined uses of credit; of the civil war of 
1861-65 ; and of the Franco-German war of 1870 and the politi- 
cal reorganization of Germany. 

In addition to the lectures in which these topics are treated, 
text-book work will be prescribed for 1886-87; and, besides the 
regular mid-year and final examinations, hour examinations will 
also be held; in place of which, however, proficient students may 
substitute written work, upon special subjects assigned by the 
instructor. 


*5. Economic effects of Land Tenures in England, Ireland, 
France, and Germany. — Lectures and Theses. Once a 
week, counting as a half-course. 


This course is open only to those who have passed satisfactorily 
in Course 1. Special topics are assigned to members, and the 
written thesis when prepared is made the subject of criticism and 
discussion by the instructor. In these studies students are ex- 
pected to reach conclusions through their own investigations, and 
by the aid of the collection of facts and statistics in the College 
Library. This course covers the questions now of political im- 
portance in England, Ireland, France, and Germany in their eco- 
nomic aspects, and embraces the following subjects :-— 

In England: the land laws; relative position of landlord, ten- 
ant, and laborer in the last one hundred years; tenant-right ; 
leases ; prices and importation of grain; repeal of the corn-laws ; 
American competition ; peasant proprietorship. — In Ireland: the 
ancient tribal customs; English conquests; relations of landlord 
and tenant; security of tenure; Ulster tenant-right ; absenteeism ; 
parliamentary legislation ; acts of 1869, 1870, 1881, 1882; popu- 
lation ; prices of food and labor.—In France: feudal burdens on 
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land ; relation of classes, and condition of peasantry and agricul- 
ture before the Revolution ; small holdings and the law of equal 
division ; present condition of peasantry and agriculture; growth 
of population; statistics of production, wages, prices; peasant 
proprietorship.—In Germany : reforms of Stein and Hardenberg ; 
condition of agriculture ; peasant proprietors ; statistics of wages 
and prices. 


*6. History of Tariff Legislation in the United States. Tu., 
Th., (at 2 second half-year), counting as a half-course. 


Course 6 is partly economic and partly historical. The eco- 
nomic principles which should govern tariff legislation, and the 
fiscal and administrative questions arising in connection with it, 
will be discussed. In the historical part of the course attention 
will be given mainly to the history of legislation on the tariff in 
the United States from 1789 to the present time. Brief considera- 
tion will also be given to the experience of the Colonies in foreign 
trade before the Revolution ; and, in the latter part of the year, to 
the tariff history of England, France and Germany. It is recom- 
mended that this course be taken in connection with Course 8 and 
with History 13. The nature of the course is indicated by the fol- 
lowing summary of the topics taken up in the tariff history of the 
United States :— 

I. 1789-1816: Tariff system adopted after the formation of 
the Constitution ; Hamilton’s report; the state of the protective 
controversy before 1816; the beginnings of manufacturing indus- 
try.—II. 1816-1840: The American System; Henry Clay; the 
tariffs of 1824, 1828, 1832; the Compromise Tariff of 1833; the 
growth of manufactures ; the economic effects of protection.—III. 
1840-1860: The political tariffs of 1842 and 1846; the industrial 
progress of the country from 1846 to 1860.—IV. 1860-1883: the 
Civil War; the development of the existing tariff system; the act 
of 1864; the tax reducing acts of later years; the tariff revision 
of 1883 ; the economic effects of the protective system. 

For admission to Course 6 a student must have passed satisfac- 
torily in Course 1. 


*7. Public Finance and Banking.—Leroy-Beaulieu’s Science des 
Finances. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 3. 


In this course it is proposed to review the financial system of 
two or three of the leading modern countries, their methods of 
taxation and of borrowing, and the characteristics of their bank- 
ing-systems, especially as connected with the public finances. Il- 
lustration by comparison with the practice of less important coun- 
tries and by historical examples will be an essential part of the 
work. 

Written reports by the students upon assigned topics and dis- 
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cussions thereon in the class-room will be chiefly relied on in con- 
ducting this course, and for admission to it a satisfactory record 
in Course 1 is required. 


*8. History of Financial Legislation in the United States. Tw., 
Th., ot 2 ( first half-year), counting as a half-course. 

In this course, for admission to which it is necessary to have 
passed satisfactorily in Course 1, a comprehensive review will be 
made of the financial history of the United States, with special 
consideration of Hamilton’s financial system, the struggle over the 
second Bank of the United States, and the finances of the civil 
war and of the period of suspended payments. ‘This course is ad- 
vantageously taken with Course 6, making a full course for the 
year, and is also a useful accompaniment to History 13. It will 
be carried on with a limited number of lectures, with frequent 
reports by students upon assigned topics, and with a prescribed 
course of reading. 

*10. Special Advanced Study and Research.—In 1886-87, com- 
petent students may pursue special investigations of 
selected topics under the guidance of any one of the in- 
structcrs. 

Course 10 is open only to Graduates, to Candidates for Honors 
in Political Science, and to Seniors of high rank who are likely to 
obtain Hopvorable Mention in Political Economy. The subject to 
be pursued is selected upon consultation and agreement with the 
instructor under whose direction the student is to work, and the 
course can then be taken, either as a full course or as a half- 
course, as the nature and extent of the investigation may in the 
judgment of the instructor require.” 


Williams College (Mass.) ‘‘ Topic (1) all the Junior year, one 
hour daily ; (2) sixteen weeks of Junior year, one hour daily; (3) 
all Junior year, three hours weekly. Topics 4-10 are touched on 
incidentally in connection with the Constitution of the United 
States, which is learned and recited; and in connection with 
lectures on the Common and Roman Law. Two terms of history, 
English and American, six hours a week, give additional oppor- 
tunity to treat social science topics.” 

Michigan University (Mich.) ‘* Impossible, with our system of 
electives, to say in what year of a student’s course these studies 
will be taken ; but it is safe to answer that most of this work comes 
in the third and fourth years of collegiate residence. Some of the 
more elementary studies may be begun in the second half of the 
second year.” 
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University of Minnesota (Minn.) ‘‘In my judgment, subjects 
1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9 and 10 should be taught to all undergraduates — of 
course only elements can be given to undergraduates. No. 5 will 
receive some incidental notice in the department of Ethics—as also 
will No. 6; No. 8 should be so generally taught in lower schools 
as to give all necessary instruction not technical. The secretary 
of the State Board of Health gives an admirable course of lectures. 
to our Seniors. We plan to instruct post-graduates in any of 
these specialties, according to their choice. Last year the special- 
ties chosen were Money, Property, Taxation and Land Systems. 
The course for undergraduates is this : 

Fall Term.—Political Economy (topics 1 and 2.) 

Second Term.—Civil Government (topic 3.) 

Spring Term.—American National Economy (topics 4-10 except 
5-8.)” 

University of Missouri (Mo.): ‘* Topics 1, 2, 4, 5, taught in 
the Law School; 3 and 4 in the English School; 6 and 7 in the 
course on Ethics; 8 by the professors of the Medical School; 9 
and 10 by the Normal School [Missouri having a Normal depart- 
ment in the State University. ]” 

Washington University (Mo.): ‘* Topics 4-10 discussed in con- 
nection with work in political economy and ethics.” 

College of the City of New York (N. Y.) ‘* All the topics in 
question are treated or touched upon either in the Junior year 
course in political and social science, or the Senior year philosophy ; 
some of them from more than one point of view.” 

[A printed paper on ‘‘ the method of meeting the new social issues 
by education,” was received from Prof. G. B. Newcomb. ] 

Columbia College (N. Y.): ‘‘All the matters embraced in the 
schedule, except pedagogics, are taught in this college, but not in 
the same School. Those falling under political economy are taught 
in the School of Arts and in the School of Political Science. The 
other topics are taught in the Schools of Law and of Mines.” 

Rutgers College (N. J.) : ‘* Lectures on ‘ Duties of Civilization’ 
in Senior year. The President in brief discussions before the 
college ‘ Bible Class’ treats these topics as applications of Christi- 
anity to social problems of our time. Also, in Lieber’s Political 
Ethics in Senior year.” 

- Hiram College, (O.) ‘‘All the subjects mentioned in the sched- 
ule sent me are worthy of the careful and critical attention of the 
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educator, especially the topics numbered 4, 6, 7, 8 and 10. One 
of the most pressing questions of the day in America is, ‘* What 
is Education?” It is a question in the minds of some so-called 
‘*educators” whether a knowledge of the things mentioned in 
your schedule should enter as a factor into education. I believe 
we see the dawn of that day in which ‘‘Civics” and ‘‘Social Sci- 
ence”’ will occupy a prominent place in the curriculum of American 
colleges.” 

Kenyon College, (O.) ‘‘As to what topics in the list may be prof- 
itably studied by college students, I would say that I regard those 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 10 on the schedule, as coming before the 
others. But in my judgment the theory of fluctuations in market 
values ought to be made a special topic, and precede items 1 
and 2.” 

Ohio Wesleyan University, (O.) ‘*We teach under No. 1 that 
property is a trust held first for God, second, for the State, third, 
for the family, fourth, for self. Under No. 2 that Republican 
, institutions necessitate higher prices for labor, and greater distri- 
bution of comforts than despotisms, monarchical governments, or 
privileged classes. Under No. 3, that the organic unit of all 
mankind is the state that is best for all, and at the same time for 
each. Under No. 4, that corporations have no souls to save, nor 
faces to slap—-every big fish feels it a religious duty to swallow 
the little ones. Under No. 5 we teach, contrary to Dr. Woolsey, 
that the first motive in punishment 1s to reform and save the 
criminal. Under No. 6 we teach that it is best to watch children 
as an officer watches a convict, till they reach majority, and insist 
on instant obedience, and ‘‘ mix it a’ wi’ prayer.” Under No. 7 
we teach that the State should be father and mother to the help- 
less, but should not interfere with Providence in warding off from 
the able and intelligent the consequences of crime. Under No. 8, 
that lack of light, murderous cellars, imperfect sewage-pipes, are 
the crying sins of builders, mechanics, and city authorities. Under 
No. 9, absolute perfection in reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, and physiology should be attained. Under 
No. 10 the perfect and symmetrical development of all the 
powers of the mind. Technical, professional, elective education in 
the development of the mind as an end (which is liberal culture), 
is an abomination of abominations.” 

University of Wooster, (O.) ‘* A new professorship, now more 
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than half endowed, has just been established here ; it is named the 
chair of Morals and Sociology.” 

Pacific University, (Oregon.) ‘‘I look for the next great ad- 
vance of man in the line of the social sciences, rather than in the 
natural sciences.” 

Franklin and Marshall College, (Pa.) ‘‘ We continue to use 
the old College Curriculum. In the senior year we teach political 
economy, and devote a whole year to ethics, in which I lecture on 
the family and the State, covering a full course of instruction in 
Social Science viewed from the standpoint of ethics—i. e., the 
ethics of social economy.” 

University of Vermont, (Vt.) ‘‘ Sanitary Science is taught in 
detail; all except sanitation is taught under the general subject of 
political economy and social philosophy.” 

Tulane University, (La.) ‘‘Our organization has not been 
sufficiently perfected as yet to deal with the questions suggested 
except in a very general way. It is hoped, however, that the day 
is not far distant when we may set an example to older and richer 
institutions in this matter of social science which is the central 
point in the circle of studies.” 

(With this report is received a valuable paper on Education in 
Louisiana and the sociological bearings of higher education by the 
President, Col. William Preston Johnston.) 


Emity Taxsor, Secretary. 


Wma. T. Harris, Chairman. 


Concorp, September 6, 1886. 
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POPULAR INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
OPENING ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION AT SARA- 
TOGA, SEPT. 6, 1886, BY CARROLL D. W®IGHT, THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

The grand object of the American Social Science Association is 
--**to encourage the study of the various relations, social and polit- 
ical, of man in modern life; to facilitate personal intercourse 
and the interchange of ideas between individuals interested in 
promoting educational, financial, sanitary, charitable, and other 
social reforms and progress ; and promptly to make known to the 
public all theoretical or practical results which may flow from 
such studies or investigations.” The methods by which the asso- 
ciation has endeavored to attain the results sought consist of an- 
nual conventions, at which papers and topics are discussed; the 
publication of an annual journal, giving to the public the transac- 
tions of the conventions, and here and there, as auxiliary work, 
but yet on quite an independent basis, the discussions of local as- 
sociations. As means within itself there have been established 
five departments: Education, Health, Trade and Finance, Social 
Economy, and Jurisprudence. Since the organization of the asso- 
ciation in 1865, now 21 years ago, these, in brief, have constitut- 
ed the chief methods adopted by it for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge relative to the features already named. The association is 
now of age; it steps out of its minority into its majority; it has 
passed the educational and formative period of its existence ; it 
has won its way to public attention and public respect ; it has ac- 
complished much good, and it has the right, as it steps into the broad 
dignity of manhood, to strengthen and broaden its old methods 
and to take on new instrumentalities, that its work may be carried 
into a wider field than can be reached through conventions or dis- 
cussions, or annual publications. The work of the organization 
has reached the few, those interested in the development of hu- 
manity,—the literary men, the scientists, and philanthrophists of 
society. The new instrumentalities it now seeks consist of the 
higher institutions of learning in the land, only a few of which 
have chairs of social science, or who support even occasional lec- 
tures in the grand field to which our efforts are extended. To 
reach these higher institutions and to show them how social 
science may be taught therein, practically and effectively, a com- 
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mittee was raised in December last, consisting of Prof. E. J. 
James, of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Francis Wayland, 
of Yale Law School; and Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Lecturer on Social 
Science in Cornell University, and also our own Secretary, to pre- 
pare for the consideration of our association at this meeting a list of 
topics for lectures and conferences on social science. The topics 
proposed by this committee are before you, arranged according to 
the five great departments of the association. While the com- 
mittee would not claim that the list is complete or entirely exhaust- 
ive, the work has been performed in a most admirable manner, 
and the topics proposed cover a field so wide that the contempla- 
tion of it, as constituting the realm of social science, is sufficient 
to stagger the lecturer and bewilder the instructor who undertakes 
to be faithful to bis classes in teaching the elements at least of the 
science ; yet, on careful examination, the list is relieved of all dis- 
couraging influences, because it will be seen that it is as logically 
arranged as the varied phases of the science permit, and that it 
has been made extensive that no doubt should exist relative to 
the work proposed. All this is to indicate the proper course of 
work, or to give an extended curriculum in social science for uni- 
versities, colleges, and higher institutions of learning. This work 
will constitute one of the chief features for consideration at this 
convention. It demands your most careful and most faithful con- 
sideration, for, should the association take any active measures to 
carry out the propositions in the direction indicated, its influence 
as an educational force in society must be increased tenfold, for, 
in addition to reaching the few of the public, — those enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the cause of humanity in its broadest phases,— 
the association will reach those who are to be the popular educa- 
tors of the future. Taking it for granted that the association will 
heartily support the propositions of the committee,—modified, it 
may be, yet indorsing them fully in spirit,—and granting that the 
institutions for whose benefit the propositions are made, incorpor- 
ate them in their curricula, the Social Science Association will still 
reach but a limited body of men. Beyond this body there is the 
great population of our country,—the masses, who know little or 
nothing of social science ; who confound it with socialism and all 
sorts of isms; who, perhaps, care but little for humanity at large, 
but who are ever striving for the narrowest individual liberty. 
‘**What Social Classes Owe to Each Other” is no concern of theirs ; 
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but it is the concern of this association, for if social classes owe 
nothing to each other, this association has no right to its existence. 
It is founded on the principle that social classes do owe something 
to each other, and its business is to find out the nature of the 
debt. The masses must be taught before social science can reap 
its best practical results, before it can be one of the vital forces in 
the educational progress of the country. I would, therefore, at 
this time, as a feature of the discussion of the general question of 
extending the methods of our body, not only call your attention 
to the necessity of popular instruction in social science, but indicate 
to some extent the methods that might be adopted for ex- 
tending such instruction. 

In the first place, we have at hand the medium of the common 
schools. I shall be met at once with the statement that thc com- 
mon schools are already ‘over-burdened with superfluous studies, 
and that to crowd into them the study of social science would be 
unwise, and that the effort would meet the opposition of the public. 
Possibly this is true ; it may be that we have superfluous studies in 
our schools. From long experience, as a member of a school board 
in one of our New England towns, I should say that, so far as having 
too many branches of study is concerned, the statement is true. I 
quite agree with President Eliot when he takes the ground that, so 
far as our high schools are concerned, popular education may have 
been carried too far; that we have gone beyond the real vital prin- 
ciple of the common-school system, which is to accord to all the 
children of the State a common-school education, meaning by that 
such an education as shall be of advantage in their work in life. On 
this basis, there are some forms of the studies pursued which might 
be left out of the common-school curriculum, and there might be sub- 
stituted in the place of such forms the study of social science. 
Much progress has been made in building up the work of the common 
schools by insisting that the children should study drawing, and 
now there comes the almost urgent public necessity of their study- 
ing some of the principles relating to the different trades. There 
has been introduced also the study of government, so that the 
children of the present day, in those States where the common 
school flourishes, know more of the constituent elements of gov- 
ernment, of the functions of its various departments, than was 
known by many adults half a century ago. The high school of 
to-day has reached the grade of the college of fifty years ago, and 
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it.is because the line of work has been constantly extended. It 
would be easy, therefore, to introduce into our common schools 
the study of social science. This study might be made attractive 
in all its features. It would require a text-book, written in an 
easy and attractive manner, which should take up in its various 
chapters some of the topics proposed under each of the great de- 
partments of our association. Its first chapter, under ‘* Education,” 
should deal with Schools as an essential part of State policy, and 
The Rela ion of Government to Education. Under The Course and 
Object of Education, it should discuss the questions of Physical, 
Mental, and Moral Training; The Family, the Church, and the 
State; and consider briefly moral education as a social result. 
Under the second general division, ‘‘Public Health,” it should 
treat of Earth, Air, and Water a3 Sanitary Agents, and the Pre- 
ventives and Remedies for Unsanitary Conditions ; the Ventilation 
of Structures, and Aeration of Soils and Waters, as well as Drain- 
age and Water Supply, and the effects of Sunlight, Rain, and 
Wind. Under the third division, ‘Finance and Political Econ- 
omy,” the work I suggest should treat of the Right of Taxation, 
and the Corresponding Duty of Government, and briefly the 
Questions of Currency and Coinage. Under this division, 
however, it would find its grandest field in treating of the 
Foundation and Uses of Individual Property ; Communism, His- 
torically considered; Land Tenure and Privilege, and the 
Ownership of Land and Home as a Social Anchor. The Co- 
operation of Capital and Labor, and the question of Production 
and Distribution, would be found attractive and valuable, while a 
brief discussion of Money as a Medium of Exchange, and the 
Value of Money, would attract children old enough to be members 
of the grammar schools. Under this division of political economy 
there should be no attempt at metaphysical discussion, but simple, | 
straightforward illustrations of every-day life should be given to 
the pupil. Under the fourth department, ‘‘Social and Domestic 
Economy,” there might be given lessons on the Ethics of the Mod- 
ern Industrial Corporation; the Golden Rule as an Economic 
Maxim, and the Self-destructiveness of Sordid Wealth; also on 
the Housing and Clothing of the People, and their Savings, and, 
as important as any topic, on Woman’s Place in Social Economy. 
Labor and Leisure, Life and Accident Insurance, and the Labor 
of Women and Children ; the necessity for Recreation, Art asa 
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Bread-Winner, the House as a Workshop, the Education and Ap- 
prenticeship of Children,—these are all attractive topics, and 
would be studied with enthusiasm. Under the Fifth Department, 
that of ‘‘Jurisprudence.” less effective work, perhaps, could be 
done, but a few lessons, brief and easy, might be devoted with 
great usefulness to the questions of What Constitutes a Contract, 
the Liability of Parties Under a Contract, the Privileges of the 
Citizen, the Nature of the Constitution of a State, the Difference 
between Written and Unwritten Law, the Rights and Privileges of 
Indorsers, and a few of the Legal Aspects of the Family, such as re- 
late to marriage, inheritance, etc., would constitute a chapter 
which, if well studied, would save the children in after life much 
difficulty and great expense. All these things which I have named 
brietly, without attempt at elaboration, might be treated ina compact 
text-book, for the use of schools of the upper grammar and high- 


’ school grades. An hour a week through one year, with sucha 


text-book and with a teacher who could throw some enthusiasm, 
as well as knowledge, into his work, would bring great results, 
and of far more practical value than those derived from some of 
the studies now taught in such schools. 

A teacher with fertile mind, who should know more of political 
economy than ought to enter into the text-book I have indicated, 
would be able to give simple and attractive illustrations which 
should emphatically impress the particular truth he wished to con- 
vey, so as to hold the mind of the pupil. For instance, such an 
iJlustration as the following might be used: Mr. A is a mechanic 
and lives in a comfortable house with his family. Through the 
carelessness of some boys at play the sash of one of his windows 
is broken, and the passer-by says, ‘‘I am sorry for you, Mr. A, 
but it makes the glaziers’ trade good.” Mr. A is obliged to ex- 
pend $2.50 to repair his window, and the glaziers’ trade is benefited 
and political economy wins. What is the other side? Mr. Aisa 
poor man, he has been obliged to expend $2.50 to repair his 
window. On Saturday night of that week he had intended to 
purchase a much needed pair of boots for one of his children. 
His $2.50, however, had been expended in repairing his window, 
and the child must either go bare-footed or wear the boots, whose 
usefulness had been fairly exhausted. Had the window not 
been broken, the child would have had new boots, and the 
shoemakers’ trade would have been benefited instead of the gla- 
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ziers’ to the extent of the transaction involved. Now, in the 
first instance, only the glazier was benefited. Mr. A received no 
benefit nor did any member of his family; he was obliged simply 
to replace what he had before, and the $2.50 was to him a dead 
loss. In the second instance, there was a gain to two parties 
instead of one; the shoemaker instead of the glazier gained the 
trade, while the family of Mr. A received a benefit which was 
needed ; so that society, as a whole, in the first instance was 
damaged by the breaking of the window, while in the second in- 
stance it would have been benefited. Such illustrations, I know, 
are rather contrary to some politico-economic principles, but the 
boy of our schools better learn the truer, and the higher, and the 
more ethical principle than be content with the narrowest side of 
the question. 

The second popular instrumentality I would adopt for the dis- 
semination of the principles of social science would be the Sunday 
school. It might not be the same man who objects to introducing 
social science into the public school who would object to its intro- 
duction into the Sunday school. The man who would object to the 
introduction of this study into the Sunday school would be the 
one who is so closely tied to theological tenets that he cannot see 
the welfare of humanity. His theology must not be lost sight of ; 
he must keep it in full view, even at the expense of humanity. 
The development of theological views, is to him, of far more im- 
portance than the development of good citizens. This man would 
object to the introduction of our work into the Sunday school. I, 
too, would object if the social science text-book was to be used to 
displace all religious works in the Sunday school; but the two go 
so admirably side by side, belong so completely together as a 
means of religious education, that I most heartily advocate the use 
of the Sunday school as one of the most important instrumental- 
ties in popular education in social science. How can this be 
done? I would not use the same text-book fhat I have described 
for the use of the public schools, but I would use either one com- 
prehensive text-book, compact and attractively made, or a series 
of smaller books or short studies. I have recently seen a series 
of such books, entitled ‘+ Lessons in Ethics; or the Laws of Right 
Conduct.”* One of these little works takes up the question of 
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‘¢ Rights and Duties ;” another, ‘‘ Virtues and Vices; ” another, 
‘¢ Conscience ;” another, ‘‘ Social and Public Duties,” and an- 
other, ‘‘ The Will and the Emotions ;” and I find in the table of 
contents of the little book relating to ‘* Rights and Duties,” these 
topics: Rights, Claims, Mutual Health, Ought, Rights of Parent 
and Child, Rights of Brothers and Sisters, Rights of Children and 
Servants, Rights of Teacher and Scholar, Rights of Friend and 
Companion, Right to Work and Pleasure, Right to Self Improve- 
ment, the Need of Self Sacrifice, and the Right to Choose the 
Best. All these topics are brought out clearly and in an attractive 
way, in a little work of twelve lessons; while another of the pam- 
phlets belonging to the series is one entitled ‘‘ Character Lessons,” 
in which, under fifteen lessons, the writer treats of Truthfulness 
and Honesty, Self Control, Cleanliness, Health, Self Culture, Oc- 
cupation, Order, our Treatment of Dumb Animals, Obedience, 
Justice, Benevolence, Service, Gratitude, and Reverence. Each 
one of these lessons has for its leading thought some appropriate 
text from the Scriptures, and the lessons are arranged in attractive 
questions and answers. ‘The table of contents covers many of the 
branches of social science. Another of the pamphlets, which has 
attracted me, is one entitled ‘* The Citizen and the Neighbor; or 
Men’s Rights and Duties as They Live Together in the State and 
in Society.” The table of contents is too extensive to be quoted 
at length ; but it involves the Purpose of Government, the Abuses 
of Government, the Good Citizen, What Wealth Is, to Whom 
Wealth Belongs and How it is Divided, the Institution of Pro- 
perty, the Grievances of the Poor and Their Causes, the Golden 
Rule Set to Work, the Rights and Duties of Neighbors, the Treat- 
ment of Crime, How to Help the Poor, Temperance and Purity, 
International Law and How it Grew, the Golden Rule Among 
Nations, and War and Arbitration. These topics, well taught, 
fully illustrated by Scripture lessons, and carried to the minds of 
the young by devoted teachers, would constitute one of the most 
valuable features of Sunday school work. 

I have seen another series for the Sunday school, called ‘+ The 
Unity Sunday School Lessons.” These lessons treat of home life, 
of school life, and of character. They are for smaller or for 
younger pupils, and they take up such little questions as Blessed 
is the Pleasant Face. What do We Mean by Teasing? What is 
Exaggeration? The Invalid’s Room. How Can Children be Help- 
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ful? Conduct, Conversation, Table Manners, Courtesy, Self 
Control, Treatment of Old Age; and all those little'features of 
home life and of school life which, if attended to and concerning 
which proper instruction is given, mould the child into the most 
- valuable citizen, and without which the valuable child often be- 
comes the most disreputable member of society. 

Other series might be quoted as illustrations of the kind of text- 
books I would be glad to see used in the Sunday-schools all over 
the land. They would supplement all theology; they are allied 
to the best religous teaching. 

The importance of making citizens cannot be over-estimated. 
The good citizen is the bulwark of society, and the man becomes 
the good or the bad citizen in accordance with his surroundings 
and his education. His education properly directed, he becomes 
a vital force in the upbuilding of society. Can the Sunday-school 
find a better field, or one that can be more profitably and effect- 
ively worked, than that which shall raise up a body of citizens 
who shall be an honor to the land in which they live? It is not 
wealth that constitutes the State, but men who know the rights 
and duties of men, the obligations and the privileges. ‘* Not 
stones, nor wood, nor the art of artisans make a State; but where 
men are who know how to take care of themselves, these are cities 
and walls.” (Aristides). The Sunday-school work which fails to 
make such men fails in its highest religious elements, and its efforts 
must be classed with simple denominational labors. The pulpit 
can do much to augment the influence of the teaching of social 
science in the Sunday-school, but the popular educational influence 
must come through the development of the children. Dedicated 
to such work, still adhering to its religious side, the Sunday- 
school would attain a power that it has not yet realized. 

Another instrumentality for the dissemination of the principles 
of social science in a popular way is a periodical literature, but 
such a literature, however, cannot be utilized until the work 
through the higher institutions of learning, through the public 
and the Sunday-schools, has stimulated the popular mind to the 
necessity of a better understanding of all the relations of life,— 
until, in fact, society understands itself in a degree larger than its 
present knowledge has attained. So the periodical literature de- 
voted to the inculcation of the principles of social science must 
wait for the harvest which will surely come when the other instru- 
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mentalities I have considered shall have become recognized as part 
of the educational work of the community. 

I would not like to be accused of advocating ideals, to be grasped 
at but which cannot be reached, as means of practical work, nor 
does it seem to my own mind that I have been working in the realms - 
of the ideal instead of the real in presenting to you the impor- 
tance of popular instruction in the science which necessitated our 
organization. Certainly the adoption into the curriculum cf the 
day and Sunday-schools of text-books of a primary character is 
perfectly practicable in every aspect of the matter, and I trust 
that in the discussions which shall follow the propositions of your 
committee, which has so ably performed its work, you will not 
entirely lose sight of that side of an education in social science 
which interests the public as contradistinguished from that feature 
of it which interests the students in our higher institutions of 
learning. 

I have been led to make the suggestions embodied in this 

‘address, because for many years it has been my duty to investi- 
gate the conditions of all classes of our population, and especially 
of those engaged in industrial pursuits. To ascertain the remedies 
for bad social and industrial conditions is not an easy task, but I 
have been convinced for a long time that the surest way of elimi- 
nating such conditions is to be found in the ethical education of 
the young; in their instruction in all those matters which pertain 
to their relations in life, so that they may understand not only 
their true relations in life but all those obligations without which 
no true civilization can exist. When these matters are taught in 
the public and in the Sunday school, on the lecture platform, and 
the already valuable work of the religious and secular press shall 
be more generally extended in the direction of social science, legis- 
lators will more clearly comprehend the delicate questions which 
now puzzle them. With the enlightenment of the workers of so- 
ciety, the reforms so much sought for will come as a natural con- 
sequence. So it is from an endeavor to aid the producers of 
society, and from a deep sympathy with them in their struggle to 
reach a higher plane, which is the real labor question, that I urge 
you to consider broadly and seriously the suggestions of your com- 
mittee, and these additional suggestions which I have taken the 
liberty to submit to you. 
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I. THE NERVOUSNESS OF AMERICANS. 
BY GRACE PECKHAM, M. D., OF NEW YORK. 


(Read Wednesday, September 8.) 


Nervousness is more and more regarded as an undesirable 
characteristic of our nation. The idea that we are a peculiarly 
nervous people is becoming widespread. This has been fostered 
by articles written on the subject, so that in the last ten years 
‘* nervous” has become almost a household word. It is well, 
therefore, for us to consider what is meant by nervousness; the 
general causes which would produce it; whether Americans are 
more nervous than other nations of the same grade of civiliza- 
tion; and, if so, what are the means of overcoming such a condi- 
tion. 

One would scarcely believe how difficult it is to find a definition 
of a word so universally used. Webster defines nervousness as a 
‘* state or quality of being nervous, vigor, strength, forcible- 
ness.” Referring to nervous, we find that it means: 

1. ** Possessing nerve, sinewy, strong.” 

2. ‘* Vigor of mind.” 

3. ‘* Pertaining to the nerves, seated in the nerves, as, ner- 
vous excitement.” 

‘4. ‘* Having the nerves weak or diseased ; subject to or suffer- 
ing from undue excitement of nerves; easily agitated; weakly.” 

Worcester’s definitions are much the same. The earlier medical 
dictionaries ignore the word, and its definition is not to be found 
in works on diseases of the nervous system, ancient or modern. 
In Dunglison’s Medical Dictionary nervousness is said to mean 
‘* unusual impressibility of the nervous system, (formerly it signi- 
fied strength and vigor). In Quain’s Medical Dictionary we read 
that ‘* nervousness (or nervous,) is a term used mainly in reference 
to persons, to temperaments, or to morbid conditions. A person 
is said to be nervous, or of a nervous temperament, who seems to 
present a special susceptibility to pain, or who exhibits an undue 
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mobility, as it is termed, of the nervous system,— that is to say, 
when the person starts or shakes on the occasion of abrupt or 
intense sensorial impressions, or when he exhibits a proneness to 
convulsions, or manifests an exalted emotional susceptibility.” 
None of these definitions are exactly satisfactory, or meet the 
popular notion of the term nervousness, nor is that of Dr. George 
M. Beard, who was the pioneer in this study, much better. After 
explaining at length that it was not an unbalanced mental organ- 
ization, a predominance of the emotional with a relative inferiority 
of intellectual nature; not passionateness as an exhibition of 
temper, he says: ‘* Nervousness is nervelessness — a lack of nerve 
force.” Now, in nervousness, while there may be a lack of nerve 
force in one direction, there is an excessive display of it in 
another. ‘‘ Nerve-sensitiveness,” or ‘‘ nerve-excitability,” may, 
perhaps, define nervousness as well as few words can cover such a 
complication of conditions. 

Who has not seen the display of nervousness! Who does not 
know the more common symptoms! How many feel and have 
felt them! A consciousness of unusual irritability ; when trifles 
vex one, the temper becomes an uncertain quantity, eyes and ears 
are extremely sensitive to sights and sounds, and consecutive 
thought is difficult. An unusual forgetfulness of people and 
things, of times and places; inability to read; restlessness ; 
sleeplessness ; strange impulses to do unusual things; impossi- 
bility of shaking off morbid and haunting ideas; these and many 
more are conditions of nervousness. 

Dr. Althaus distinctly says the common assertion that nervous 
diseases have considerably increased during the last decennium, is 
incorrect. He has proved this by the annual reports of the Rég- 
istrar-General on disease and death in England and Wales. 
Nevertheless, an increased prevalence of nervousness can hardly 
be doubted. In 1808 Dr. Thomas Trotter wrote a quaint work 
whose title gives an idea of the notions held with reference to 
nervousness in those days,— ‘‘ A View of the Nervous Tempera- 
ment, being a Practical Inquiry into the Increasing Prevalence, 
Prevention and Treatment of Those Diseases commonly called 
Nervous, Bilious, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, 
Low Spirits, Gout.” He announces as gravely and as positively 
as the writer of today, that ‘‘ Nervousness has greatly increased 
in the last fifty vears.” Dr. G. M. Beard asserts that Americans 
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are more nervous than other-nations. As a proof of this state- 
ment he brings forth the following signs: Americans have a ner- 
vous temperament, an increased susceptibility to stimulants and 
narcotics, thirstlessness, indigestion, nearsightedness, weak eyes, 
early and rapid decay of the teeth. The type of American beau- 
ty, with its fine-cut features and delicacy, is another proof that 
Americans are distinctly nervous. Contrast this last statement 
with that of another writer, who says: ‘*The descendants 
of the Dissenters, who emigrated 250 years ago, are changed 
bodily and mentally. Besides lean, lank bodies and rough, dry 
hair, they display nervous irritability, feverish activity and haste.” 
‘* Americans are tending more to the Indian type.” 

It is difficult, indeed, to prove the assertion that Americans are 
more nervous than the Europeans, but the belief is becoming, as I 
have already said, more and more universal that such is the case. 

Savages are not nervous; the lower classes of all nations are 
not nervous; they do not know the meaning of the term. The 
exception should perhaps be made in the case of the Jews, who, 
through every nationality, exhibit the same nervous tendency. 
Even the Polish Jews, who are as little civilized as any peasantry, 
are excessively nervous. Nervousness is produced by civilization. 
The complexity of man’s nervous system places him at the head 
of animal creation. In all mechanisms, the more complicated 
and delicate, the greater susceptibility to derangement, and when 
once thrown out of order, the more difficult of adjustment. The 
difference between a stolid peasant, whose nervous system seems 
given him only for purposes of motion, and the highly organ- 
ized man, alive to every sensation, physical and mental, is the 
same as that seen between a cart borse and a race liorse. The 
driver of the one lashes his beast with a thick leather thong and 
the animal pays no more attention to it than as if the blow were 
the tickling of a fly. Touch a race horse but with the tip of a 
whip, and he quivers and jumps as if stung by a cutting lash. A 
high civilization elaborates, then, the nervous organism and ren- 
ders it capable of responding quickly to a thousand and one 
stimuli, which, in the savage state, would be received unheeded. 

If nervousness is a national characteristic, it must be the result 
of national peculiarities which environ the individual. What are 
those conditions surrrounding all nations which react differently 
upon Americans to bring about exceptionally susceptible nervous 
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systems? All nations are under the influence of their inheritance 
from their ancestors, or heredity; the atmospheric conditions in 
which they continually live, or climate; the food they eat, or diet ; 
their governmental and their social relations. Aside from these 
general conditions are those which pertain more directly to 
the individual, his education and occupation. These, then, 
should be examined in turn, and their influence weighed with 
reference to the subject under discussion. 

The influence of heredity can be set aside as bearing very little 
upon our question. It is difficult to say who, other than the red 
man of the forest, can lay claim to the title of American. For 
the purpose of this paper we will call an American that individual 
who has been long enough in this country to come under the influ- 
ence of its customs and manners, so that they supplant those of the 
land from which he came. The time this takes varies greatly with 
families and individuals, from five, ten or fifteen, to twenty years. 
The Canadian, who resisted the influence of the conquering 
British through many years, quickly becomes American when he 
settles in the New England factory village. The stolid German, 
transplanted to New York, learns its vocabulary of haste-incentive 


words, and can say ‘* Hurry up,” ‘* Step lively,” ‘‘ Don’t be all 
day about it,” long before he is entitled to his naturalization 
papers. Heredity, therefore, does not come into consideration in 
the discussion of the .peculiar nervous conditions of Americans, 
however great its role in graver forms of nervous diseases which 
occur in the individual. 


As universal as the belief is that Americans are afflicted with 
nervousness, so universal is the belief that this is attributable to 
climate. ‘* You are a nervous people,” says the foreigner. ‘‘ It 
is due to your climate.” ‘* Yes,” assents the American. ‘ It is 
due to our climate.” Neither of them reflects that he has dealt in 
a most glittering generality. Under the sky which covers the 
United States, there is experienced by its inhabitants almost 
every variety of climate that is known to man, save the extremes 
of the poles and the equator. It is strange that the result should 
be so uniform. Dr. Edward Reich, in his ‘** Studien wdber die 
Volksseele,” speaks of the great difference existing between Eng- 
lish and American, and ascribes it to the contrast of climates. 
He says: ‘* The air of America is much too dry for the Anglo- 
Saxon race; in point of heat too excessive.” In reply to the 
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article in which this statement was quoted, ‘* Americans and their 
Civilization, a Product of Climate,” (The Sanitarian, 1880, p. 
200), Mr. Edward C. Towne, (American Climate and Character, 
Pop. Sc. Monthly, 1881, p. 109), says that ‘‘ the climate of Amer- 
ica is as much better than that of England as American Civilization 
is more advanced on the broad level of the common people. 
Electrical demonstrations are the rule in Great Britain, and the 
hotrid dryness, rawness and aggravation are due to the east wind. 
This wind, from which England and the Continent suffer, is much 
worse than any known to the chief part of America.” 

The two conditions which are thought to influence nervousness, 
aside from the extremes of heat and cold which are so greatly felt 
in some parts of the United States, are the dryness of the atmos- 
phere and the electrical conditions. Pettenkoffer has endeavored 
to prove that a dry atmosphere stimulates the circulation, that the 
vital processes are therefore carried on more quickly, and in this 
way react upon the nervous system. That this should be dele- 
terious is a matter of gratuitous supposition. It has never been 
determined (that Iam aware of), just what the relative dryness 
and humidity of the atmosphere should be to bring about the 
happiest effect upon the nervous system. How electrical condi- 
tions act upon it is equally a matter of guess-work. On the 
other hand, it is stated in the Report of the National Board of 
Health, (p. 445, July 17, 1880,) that the dry air of our driest 
regions is universally extolled for its health-giving properties ; 
and Dr. 8. E. Soiley, in a paper on ‘** The Influence of Climate on 
the Nervous System,” (Trans. Col. Med. Soe., 1877,) says that 
cases of nervous exhaustion are benefited by the dry air of Col- 
orado. 

The most conclusive proof that it is not climate which influ- 
ences the nationul temperament in its healthy or diseased state, is 
shown, it seems to me, by the condition of those places which are 
found upon either side of those lines, prominent upon the map 
though invisible to the eye, which separate the United States from 
Canada, on the north and Mexico, en the south. Places within an 
arrow shot of each other exhibit the contrasting national pecu- 
liarities. A stirring Texan town, with all the enterprise and 
‘* 90” of America, can be seen on one side of the dividing river, 
while on the other is the Mexican Spanish town and its sleepy 
inhabitants, with their undisturbed customs of 200 years ago. 
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Wherein do the dietetic customs of Americans differ from those 
of other nations, so as to give rise to a belief that they exercise 
a peculiar national influence? America is more bountifully sup- 
plied with food and in greater variety than any other country. 
What in Europe would be considered luxuries, in the way of fruit 
and vegetables, are here obtainable by the poor. 

Yet, we have the reputation of being a nation of dyspeptics. 
Dr. Beard says tnat in Germany dyspepsia was styled ** the Amer- 
ican disease.” In Dr. Fothergill’s ‘*‘ Manual of Dietetics,” he 
says that the inhabitants of the United States are reputed a dys- 
peptic race, and certainly a number of representatives of the 
Great Republic have found their way into my consulting room 
suffering from indigestion.” He goes on to say ‘that in. the 
absence of personal acquaintance with the New World, I am 
driven to rely upon what I hear and upon American cookery 
books.” 

European cookery is not always so perfect as we are led to be- 
lieve from the statements made when ours is disadvantageously 
contrasted with it. One can recall the heavy, sour bread of 
Switzerland, where the shorf summers are insufficient to ripen the 
wheat; the oil-soaked viands of Italy and parts of Germany 
would vie with our American frys; and pies in Germany are a 
half a yard in diameter. Depend upon it, our dyspepsia is not so 
much due to our food and manner of cooking it as to the incon- 
siderate haste with which it is eaten, while the mind is occupied 
with anxiety and worry over business to which the eating has 
come as a troublesome interruption. In this way it affects the 
national nervousness. It is said that Americans are more 
susceptible to tea, coffee and tobacco as well as alchoholic stimu- 
lants. Dr. Beard has cited this among the signs of American 
nervousness. The decline in this respect is not so much due to 
physical changes as to the change in public sentiment which has 
raised a political party large enough to influence the result of 
elections. 

We differ from other nations in an elaborate system of self- 
government. ‘This awakens thought, discussion and excitement. 
‘The nervous strain to the country of a presidential election is 
very great. It arouses an activity which is characteristic; its 
effects upon business and life are peculiar and different from those 
of European elections. Our form of government, with the social 
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conditions, together with education and occupation, are the great 
factors in the group of general causes which contribute to the 
formation of distinctive traits of character, and distinctive ex- 
hibitions of nervous energy, normal or abnormal. 

The state of social life is in marked contrast to that of the Old 
World. Class distinctions are wiped out. Wealth and educa- 
tion advance an individual to the foremost ranks of society at 
home and abroad. The lucky miner who makes his millions, 
sends his daughter to shine in foreign courts and to marry an 
ancient, old-world title. It is needless to dwell upon so trite a 
subject. One would only suggest, in this connection, the effects 
which the striving to be rich produces. Americans are not 
more fond of money than other nations. A Yankee station 
agent would spurn a few cents offered him in remuneration for 
so small a favor as showing a traveller the way. An Italian 
ticket agent, in classical Florence, shrugged his shoulders, turned 
out his hands in gestures of contempt, and exhibited a fine rage 
when one of New England’s daughters had not given him two or 
three cents for such a service, not thinking it possible that he 
would take a fee. Experiment, however. proved that this was 
what was needed to pacify him. Americans want money, money 
on a grand scale, because it represents rank, honor, education ; 
if not for the money-winner, then for his children. It will bring 
to them what has been denied their parents. To win large for- 
tunes is possible in this country as in no other. Therefore, great 
risks are taken, great burdens borne, great anxieties are endured. 
It is in this race and struggle that American nerves are tried. 
The phlegmatic German, contentedly smoking his pipe by the 
storied Rhine, feels a feeble ambition stirring within him to emi- 
grate. He comes to New York. His pulses become quickened 
with ambition; his placidity and stolidity melt in the hurry and 
pursuit for gain. He abandons his inherited acquiescence to class 
distinctions. He, too, can rise with the best of them. He enters 
into the strife and activity from sheer force of example, just as 
in the middle ages there were epidemics of St. Vitus’ dance 
occasioned by imitation. He is drawn in and whirled about like a 
straw in a whirlpool. He becomes that for which he has no word 
in his language, nervous; and he will invariably attribute it to the 
effect which the climate has upon him. There is ever in America 
an eager striving for appearances. Dress and outward show are 
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often taken for a guarantee of social rank, just as a title vouches 
for it in the old country. 

In the matter of education, the American children, so far as 
their school life is concerned, have, perhaps, rather the advantage 
of the Europeans than otherwise, though they lead a less simple 
life when at home. Dr. C. F. Folsom, in a lecture before the Massa- 
chusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association, on the ‘ Relations 
of Our Public Schools to the Disorders of the Nervous System,” 
(published in ** School Hygiene,” by Ginn & Co.,) says that more 
injury is done at home than in the school. He thinks undue emu- 
lation, bad air and lack of physical exercise are the causes of most 
of the nervous troubles among our children. The pressure of 
information to be acquired is very great in these times, when so much 
research is going on in every department of art and science ; when 
the press teems with printed pages ; when writing and publishing, 
thinking and expressing thought, are so universal. Knowledge is 
like a snow-ball which every year rolls over, thereby increasing it 
monstrously in size. Every department of information beckons 
invitingly. The newspaper, with its daily and Sunday editions, 
places before the people an immense amount.of information. 
The Americans are inordinate newpaper readers. No other na- 
tion has such wonderful newspapers to read. They are a great ed- 
ucating influence. There the latest scientific discovery, the newest 
mechanism, the most recent research, the goings and comings of 
all races and conditions of men are recorded. Unfortunately the 
awful side of life has the dark lantern thrown upon it, and the 
dreadful crimes, the terrible disasters, the sensational gossip which 
would otherwise sink out of sight, are dragged forth by our enter- 
prising journalism. Such details pander to a depraved taste and 
are to adults what dime novels are to youths, exciting the imagin- 
ation in the most unhealthy directions and acting more than one 
realizes upon the nerves of the American people. 

There are, besides these general causes, several national pecu- 
liarities of a minor character which must be considered. We are 
a drug-taking nation. The sale and consumption of patent med- 
icines is enormous. Aside from this there is an indiscriminate 
use made of physician’s prescriptions, which patients pass to their 
friends, thinking that what was good in their case will help others. 
Dr. Trotter, already alluded to, remarks that ‘all nervous per- 
sons are unusually fond of drugs and are the chief consumers of 
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advertised medicines.” Americans are constantly thinking and 
speaking about their health and analysing their feelings. Chil- 
dren are edueated to believe that they are nervous. ‘* You must 
not play too hard,” says the anxious mother to her child, ‘it 
makes you nervous.” 

‘¢ Sallie has studied too much,” confides the fond parent to her 
friend in the presence of the child, ‘* and it makes her nervous.” 
‘¢ The children resemble me,” says another mother. ‘ They are 
very nervous.” Thus the children hear the same thing again 
and again, and it is not surprising that they take up the strain. 

A little nine-year-old maiden said to me: 

‘*¢ T feel so nervous today, I hardly know what to do.” 

A little fellow excused himself for some failure in the perform- 
ance of what was required of him, thus: 

‘¢T am very nervous, you know.” 

To be nervous comes to be a matter of course. Very much of 
our American nervousness is due to thinking that a display of 
nervousness is unavoidable by an American. 

The wonderful influence of the mind upon bodily conditions is 
receiving renewed attention in these days. An effect upon the 
imagination can even prove fatal. The London Lancet records 
the story of a young woman who died after taking insect powder 
which she thought was poisonous, but which the chemist proved 
was innocuous. A college porter was entrapped by students who 
held a mock trial and decreed punishment by decapitation, on ac- 
count of his lack of consideration for the students. ‘‘It is 
small wonder,” says the chronicler, ‘‘ that, under the influence of 
fear and a belief in the earnestness of his tormentors, the sight 
of the axe and block with subsequent blindfolding and necessary 
genuflection, and a smart rap with a wet towel on the back of his 
neck should have been followed with the picking up of a corpse.” 

These illustrations of the extreme effects of the imagination, 
showing that it is powerful enough to suspend life itself, set forth 
what preconceived notions in regard to external influences may 
effect upon the physical economy. 

This idea that the Americans are nervous and must perforce be 
nervous because of the climate, I regard as extremely mischiev- 
ous, and tending to bring about such a condition. More wide- 
spread than the notion of the nervousness of American people is 
the belief in the great nervousness of American women, and, as 
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the former is well nigh universally attriouted to climate, so the 
latter is credited to over-education. Dr. Emmet puts it in this 
way: 

‘“‘The young girl commences life with an inheritance of a cer- 
tain amount of nerve force, which, if squandered in mental culture, 
will leave the physical growth defective at some-point.” Dr. 
Withers Moore has excited much remark by-his recent address be- 
fore the British Medical Association, in which he deprecates the 
higher education of women. From a wide and careful observa- 
tion, which I have attempted to keep strictly impartial, I am con- 
vinced that it is more often lack of mental culture which reacts 
upon the physical condition of women, and many times my hope 
of relief for those who are suffering from extreme nervousness is 
based upon the amount of interest which can be aroused for 
some intellectual pursuit. 

There is reason why women of this country should be more 
nervous than European or English women. ‘The former enter far 
more into business pursuits and it is customary for them to be 
partners with their husbands. The English women indulge much 
more generally in physical exercise. Women in America have 
far less to divert them than men. Few have grand, absorbing 
pursuits to raise them above a never-ending routine of petty duties. 
They have not the pleasurable excitement that a man has in pur- 
suing a successful career, in which he comes in contact with the 
world on every side. If her estate is humble, she dish-washes, 
mends, dressmakes and ekes out a limited income, from year to 
year, to make it do its uttermost; if her estate is grand, she has 
the monotony of an elegant leisure, the worry of obtaining her 
wardrebe, the visiting, dinner-giving, park-driving, novel-reading 
existence. The one asks ‘* Must I always go on saving and econ- 
omizing?’ ‘The other says, ‘‘ To what good is my life?” Dissat- 
isfied with the small outcome of results, the nervous harmony be- 
comes discordant more and more, until the jangle of shattered 
nerves shows itself in the terrible and complex disease of hysteria. 

Nervousness, as has already been intimated, is weakness of the 
higher nerve centres which have lost their control over the nerve 
force which goes astray in by and forbidden channels. When one 
compares an ordinary woman with a female circus gymnast, it be- 
comes apparent what an immense amount of muscular power the 
former has allowed to go to waste. Many women are physically 
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cripples from lack of use of their muscles, and the same is true 
of mental forces. Dr. Folsom justly remarks, in the lecture 
already referred to: 

‘* The functional nervous diseases, and diseases which make 
life wretched without killing, are at least four times as common 
among women as among men, and the (to me), foolish conclusion 
is drawn from this fact that women are unfit for hard work and 
responsible duties and severe mental training. On the contrary, 
they are driven by their few resources to those branches of indus- 
try involving the most worry, the worst air, the least pay and the 
greatest anxiety, and they are denied the opportunity of that vig- 
orous physical exercise and sound mental discipline without which 
men know perfectly well that they would be neuralgic, dyspeptic 
and suffering from all that is implied in the expressive word 
‘*nerves.” Physical defects and imperfections are more trying to 
women than to men, and more is demanded of thera in the way of 
maintaining a respectable appearance and living. What they 
need most is more rather than less training of the kind such as 
the public schools give; more colleges for women, more physical 
exercise, more knowledge how to take care of themselves, more 
opportunities in every direction. If women had all these we 
should soon hear and see much less of the so-called nervous pros- 
tration and of the evil effects of over-pressure. Wear and tear 
in their work is greater than in men’s work, and they need that 
higher education which is fast teaching the few to whom it is 
accessible, how to live and keep their health. The colleges for 
women already established, as I read the evidence, have shown 
conclusively that the finer mental balance which women get 
thereby is already telling in improved physical health.” 

According to this showing, then, Americans, as is the tendency 
of all people of civilized countries, are much more nervous than — 
is right or reasonable that they should be. This is probably not 
so much attributable as is popularly supposed, to climate, heredity 
or food, but to governmental and social surroundings ; to occupa- 
tions which are followed inordinately and against great competi- 
tion; to an education, and a pursuit of knowledge, which from 
necessity, becomes yearly more and more complex with art, music, 
science and newspapers, factors of a rapidly advancing civiliza- 
tion, and to certain minor influences, which, nevertheless, should 
be taken into consideration, such as the American habit of taking 
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drugs and worrying concerning their health, the effect of precon- 
ceived notions, imagination, and imitations. If we grant that all 
of these have weakened our nerves and rendered us a prey te func- 
tional nervous diseases, then what must we do to avoid this? 
Notwithstanding we are a drug-taking, self-doctoring, physician- 
employing nation, there are very few American individuals who 
live up to their light in regard to the rules and regulations, even 
the simplest, which ensure health. We ‘strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” The man of business will hurry just the same 
to catch train and boat; he will continue just the same to eat his 
meals at railroad speed; he will go on trying to do tie work of 
four men, until some day the tension of his nerves, long put on a 
stretch, will give way and the tried nerve centres respond errati- 
cally, the harmony having been destroyed. He cannot sleep, he 
cannot keep still, he cannot think ; noises sound loud in his ears, 
slippered footfalls become the tread olf elephants; and so on 
through the series of minor symptoms of an extremely irritable 
nervous system. It is useless to preach against excitement. It 
is the champagne of life to many, and they thirst for its froth 
and foam and sweetness, and the alcoholic stimulation. One 
American will take it in Wall street, another in political pursuits, 
another in society triumphs, another in undue mental effort, but 
have it each must and will, till the nervous apparatus, through 
over-stimulation, again gives way, and again there is chaos and 
lack of codrdination. It is useless to preach physical exercise 
and out-door life, to set forth the necessity of balancing a good 
muscular development against the excitable nervous system. 
Time is money and who can spend it in dumb-bell exercise, row- 
ing, yachting, fishing, ete. In one short vacation in summer a 
man, anaconda-like, must gorge himself with his recreation, with 
his physical exercise. Short vacations, variation of routine, let- 
ting up on the tension, is what helps. Physiology teaches that 
'a muscle may be absolutely exhausted so that the application of 
the strongest electrical stimuli will produce no contraction. 
Recovery takes place upon rest, but there are reasons for thinking 
that for each muscle it may be possible to choose such an interval 
between successive stimuli of suitable strength as shall not only 
not hasten but shall retard a gradual normal exhaustion. This 
illustrates the course which should be taken in the care of the 
nervous system. Pushed with constant stimulation to utter 
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exhaustion, it may recover when rest is given, but if the stimula- 
tion is applied with judgment at proper intervals the result is not 
an exhaustion but a strengthening. It is useless to preach that 
children should be kept in absolute ignorance that they have 
nerves. To suggest an evil is to bring it about, oftentimes. 
Children are forced in America as in no other country. They are 
indulged, brought forward into notice, and made to feel the pres- 
sure of life. They imitate their elders, and too often the bloom 
and freshness of youth is brushed away. So much can be done 
for children in the way of educating them to healthy ways and 
habits of self-control, to bring about in them a perfect physical 
development, so that their nerves will not be all on the surface. 
There is no control over nervousness like a perfectly educated 
will. The nervous system has been likened to a kingdom over 
which presides the higher psychical centres like a monarch. An 
increase of reflex action unchecked by the will is characteristic 
of the nervous. 

It is this loss of governing power which has come to give to the 
word its modern definition of weakness, while the proper display 
of controlling, impelling, inhibiting impulses according to their 


nature, gives the old time signification of strength and force. I 
see no reason in the externals which surround Americans, if they 
properly understand themselves and regulate their desires, their 
methods of living. their education, why the nervousness which 
has been attributed to them should not be a glory rather than a 


stigma. 
4 
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II. MINERAL WATERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BY TITUS MUNSON COAN, M. D., OF NEW YORK. 


(Read Wednesday, September 8, 1886.) 


The allied subjects of climate and of mineral waters, in spite of 
their close therapeutic association, have received very unequal 
attention at the hands of the medical profession in this country. 
The curative value of climate has been fully and ably discussed. 
The names of Clark, Metcalfe, Barker, Loomis, Camman, are 
among those that are inseparably associated with the best that is 
known and practised in that important branch of medical science 
that deals with the choice of climates for invalids. The study of 
this branch of the subject was a study which could not well be 
avoided; it was, indeed, in a measure forced upon us by the 
defects of our American climate, which have made it necessary for 
us to understand other climates than our own. And aside from 
the strictly therapeutic questions involved, our increasing habit of 
European travel gives new importance to the question, Whither to 
direct both the healthy and the invalid? Those who seek their 
health abroad are outnumbered by those who seek to preserve it. 

The importance of climatic studies, in a word, is well under- 
stood among us. It will hardly be denied that the United States, 
in‘ which so many other institutions have reached alleged perfec- 
tion, has somewhat failed us in the matter of climates for invalids ; 
for large classes of invalids it cannot be denied that the United 
States furnish, indeed, a very inferior article of climate. Whether 
as tourists or health-seekers, the demand of the public has long 
been constant for better climates than our own; and it is not 
necessary at present to make any plea for the study of cliimato- 
therapeutics. , 

But, has a like attention been given to the allied subject, one 
that is of equal importance to the invalid and to the profession — 
the subject of curative mineral waters? No, a like degree of 
attention has not been given; though the profession and the pub- 
lic are indebted to more than one among the names that I have 
mentioned for valuable studies and valuable advice upon this mat- 
ter. But, if we examine our balneological literature as a whole, 
we shall find it conspicuous, if I may say so, only by its minitude. 
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The foreign literature of the subject is extensive and systematic ; 
but, against the learned treatises of Trousseau, Braun, Durand- 
Fardel, Rotureau, Hellft-Thilenius, Leichenstein, we shall find 
but little to put in evidence, in the way of practical manuals, at 
least; except the useful monograph of Dr. George E. Walton on 
the Mineral Waters of the United States and Canada, the best 
domestic account of the subject that I know. And, to say noth- 
ing of systematic treatises, the French and German physicians 
have produced a multitude of monographs upon special waters,— 
monographs that are often works of great original research and 
value. The accessible data of the subject are so abundant that 
the ‘* embarrassment of riches,” as the French say, is their chief 
inconvenience. It will require no long survey of the literature of 
balneotherapy to show that our French, German and Italian col- 
leagues have accorded to this important subject. a prominence 
which neither in theory nor in practice has it yet received among 
us. 

But the amount of attention that a subject may receive is not, 
after all, even in expert or professional hands, always the strict 
measure of its real importance. Is the vogue of mineral waters 
abroad merely a vogue, a fashion, and nothing more? Which 
view is the more nearly correct; the foreign view, that mineral 
springs afford a real and important resource in the treatment of 
chronic disease, — the view that is, I may say, universally held by 
the profession abroad ; or the view which we often hear expressed 
at home, though less frequently by physicians than by laymen, 
that mineral springs are greatly overrated as a means of cure? 

The claim of mineral waters to a real or serious value in our 
therapeutic armamentarium, is an occasionally contested claim ; 
it is still met by some members of the profession with a skepticism 
that is more or less enlightened. A healthy skepticism is, indeed, 
the legitimate mental attitude of the physician; to him, in thera- 
peutics, the injunction to *‘ prove all things” must come with 
especial meaning and seriousness. Of all men ‘the physician 
should be the last to believe readily. And I confess, myself, to 
be, by temperament, cne of the most skeptical: of physicians as 
regards the matter of fashionable remedies. For this reason, my 
own belief in mineral waters, after long doubting, may perhaps 
have some interest as a case of genuine conversion. Observation 
and study of these remedies, at home and abroad, have convinced 
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me of their value in properly chosen cases; so fully, indeed, that 
I sometimes incline to think that St. Paul might have had certain 
thermal springs in view, when, after saying ‘‘ Prove all things,” 
he added ‘‘ Hold fast that which is good.” 

The common argument against mineral waters is familiar ; 
namely, that the curative effects observed are due to the change 
of climate and to regimen, and not to the use of the waters them- 
selves. But, even if this were a sufficient explanation, which it is 
not, it would not countervail the observed value of spring treat- 
ment; since no fact of observation is more familiar than that 
thousands of people who go sick to the springs come away cured. 
‘¢One thing I know, —that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
The change of environment is certainly an important part of the 
cure. But it is by no means all. A large preportion of the 
waters are as actively medicinal as the doses with which the child 
of Hahnemann reproaches us. The arsenical waters of La Bour- 
boule can only be taken with safety in small doses. Nearly all 
the ealcic, and many of the saline w::ters, indeed, are most im- 
peratively purgative. It is idle to aseribe catharsis to a changed 
social environment, or a liver-cure to landscapes. A changed 
dietary may, indeed, have its effect. German cookery has been 
known to overthrow the digestion, but it is not the sound of cow- 
bells or the contemplation of glaciers that will produce catharsis. 
No, it is the waters themselves that produce these wonted psycho- 
logical effects. Coelum, non coecum, mutant, qui trans mare cur- 
runt, These effects, tonic, alterative, reconstituent, depressing, 
are effects which the patient himself does not think of question- 
ing. And the various waters which cause them constitute the 
therapeutic gamut upon which the pbysician seeks to combine the 
harmony of health. The gamut of the springs is happily an 
extended one. Numerous as are the complaints that we are called 
upon to treat, more than one spring can: be found for each com- 
plaint ; and thus we are enabled to choose in each case, not only 
the particular mineral water that is needed, but also the suitable 
environment of climate, country, dietary, that is best adapted to 
the particular case. In many cases the environment is the main 
therapeutic influence. At some of the so-called ‘ indifferent ” 
springs, like those of Néris, Plombiéres, Gastein, Teplitz, the 
Warm Springs of Virginia, incontestable cures are constantly 
made, though the mineralization is in many cases less than that 
of drinking-water from the household well. 
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But, even the argument from experience, it will be said, is not, 
after all, a final one. The vogue of a remedy cannot safely be 
taken as a proof of its value. Nothing can be truer, if we take 
account only of a brief experience. But, in the case of mineral 
waters, it is no question of a brief experience. It is a history 
of centuries of use and frequentation. Many of the French, 
German, Italian and Spanish springs that are the most highly 
prized today, were known and highly prized by the Romans, and 
some of them by the native tribes that preceded the Roman occu- 
pation. During many centuries that followed that great calamity 
to civilization, the downfall of the Roman empire, the mineral 
springs of Europe were, for the most part, forgotten and disused, 
and their establishments, in many cases magnificent ones, fell into 
ruin. Their remains may be found through southern and western 
Europe today ; in places they will even show you, as at Plombiéres, 
what they claim to be the plumbing of the fifth century,—plumbing 
constructed, it would seem likely, upon principles in some respects 
different from the plumbing of the contemporaneous period. This 
record of many centuries, the history of the development of mineral 
waters, is in itself an argument in their favor, not only with 
the public but with the profession. No other class of remedies 
has better held the confidence of the physician, from the time 
of Hippocrates to our own, than mineral waters. Fashion has 
undoubtedly played her part in determining the vogue of different 
springs; and more than a few springs, once frequented by 
thousands, are now abandoned or nearly so, as it has happened 
to several once famous springs of England. But this fate 
has very seldom befallen springs of really positive medicinal 
quality. The great springs of the Roman time, of the medisval 
time, are great springs today; while to their number a multitude 
of new springs, both in the New World and in the Old, have been 
added to the long list of healing stations, or ‘* cures,” as the Ger- 
mans, with cheerful and not ill-founded confidence, are in the 
habit of calling mineral springs. 

Coming now to the record of contemporaneous times, we shall 
find that mineral waters are steadily and rapidly gaining favor, 
both with the profession and with the public. At all the princi- 
pal resorts, both at home and abroad, the number of patients 
steadily increases, while scores of new springs are coming into 
use. I will not detain you with figures on this point. It will be 
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enough, I think, to say that the number of separate springs in 
France alone, that have establishments, is nearly 200, France pos- 
sessing more establishments than any other country, though, un- 
fortunately, they are less known outside of France than they should 
be. In Germany the number of springs and of establishments is 
not very far behind. In America they are yearly and rapidly 
increasing. 

And now let us ask: [1] to what classes of disease is treatment 
by mineral waters adapted? Whether at home, or, preferably, at 
the spring itself, with the adjuvant influences of changed climate, 
regimen, scenery, and surroundings generally, who are the suf- 
ferers that may expect relief or cure from mineral waters? And, 
[2] the converse question, and a very distinct one: To what par- 
ticular spring, in the particular case, shall the physician send his 
patient? 

Experience gives full answer to each of these questions. ‘To 
the first, the answer will be anticipated. Treatment by mineral 
water is adapted to chronic diseases only, but to all, or to 
nearly all, such diseases as have any. quality or curability about 
them. Ailments that have proved reluctant to other forms of 
treatment, however long their standing, often finds relief or cure 
at the rightly chosen spring. , 

And what are the chronic diseases that are not incurable? The 
list is, of course, a very long one — too long to be recited here. 
We must exclude, of course, malignant diseases, and in their 
advanced stages, phthisis, Bright’s disease and diabetes. By 
far the larger part of the diseases that remain are curable. In 
a word, the treatment by mineral waters is applicable to nearly 
all chronic invalids who belong to the curable class,—a class 
which our surgical associates have sometimes claimed as form- 
ing the distinctive and appointed province of surgical, as dis- 
tinguished from medical, art. 

Let me recall here a reminiscence of James Syme, the famous 
Scotch surgeon, at whose clinic at the Royal Infirmary, in Edin- 
burgh, I found myself, fresh from hospital and naval service, 
one morning now a good many years ago. After the last pa- 
tient had been dismissed, and after I had been duly introduced 
to Mr. Syme, he said: ‘* You have very learned medical men 
in New York, and skilful surgeons. Pray tell me how you 
discriminate medical cases from surgical cases over there?” 
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To this question I gave the best answer I could, the staff assist- 
ants listening with curious interest to the stranger. ‘‘ Very 
good,” cried Mr. Syme, when I had done; ‘* very good indeed ; 
but now I will tell you how we distinguish medical and surgical 
cases here in Edinburgh. Any case that admits of either relief 
or cure we call a surgical case. All cases that admit neither 
of relief or cure, we call medical cases.” 

If we should adopt Syme’s distinction, we should send nothing 
but surgical cases to Carlsbad, Vichy, Royat, Ems. In point of 
fact, however, I send more medical than surgical cases, by at least 
five to one, to mineral springs; and though often intractable to 
home treatment, very many of them are still not incurable. It is 
well worth our time to classify them, if not to enumerate them at 
length. 

They are very numerous. In the table of contents that is 
prefixed to his learned treatise on Balneotherapy, Hellft gives 
four closely printed pages of the names of ailments that he 
describes as suitable to treatment by mineral waters. The simpler 
their classification the better. My own classification is made 
entirely for working convenience. It is as follows. I divide 


the diseases that are amenable to treatment at mineral springs 
into 


1. Diseases of the Digestive Organs. 

2 s¢ ¢¢ Nervous System. 

3. ss ¢¢ Respiratory Tract. 

4. ‘+ *¢ Uterine System. 

5 *¢ ¢¢ Urinary System. 

6. Skin diseases. 

7. General diseases or diatheses. 

Under each of these heads I will indicate [1] the main ailments 
which are amenable to the mineral water treatment ; and [2] some 
of the particular springs at which the ailments in question should 
be treated. 

1. Diseases of the digestive organs. These form much the 
more numerous class of all the diseases that we find at the 
springs. Indeed, it is probably quite as numerous as all the rest 
put together. At Saratoga, at Carlsbad, at Vichy, at all the more 
fashionable spas of both hemispheres, the majority of the patients 
are sufferers from some form or other of digestive derangement, 
and these derangements are usually, in the case of the European 
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patient, the result of over-eating and over-drinking, and often, if 
not usually, hasty eating in the case of the American. The 
specific diseases chiefly treated are dyspepsia, catarrh of the 
stomach and of the intestinal canal, enlarged liver, fatty liver, 
gall stones, ulcer of the stomach, and enlargement of the spleen. 
For the treatment of this wide range of complaints a great num- 
ber of mineral springs present themselves ; and among them choice 
must be made [1] according to the type of the disease; [2] ac- 
cording to the need of the individual case. For acid dyspepsia the 
typical waters are Vichy, Carlsbad, Ems; and at home, besides 
those of Saratoga, the Capon and the Buffalo Lithia springs. 
For atonic dyspepsias, the patient must preferably employ one of 
the saline waters as Salins or Salies-Moutiers in France, Kis- 
singen in Germany, the Hathorn spring at home. Stubborn dys- 
pepsias, of whatever type, that have gone on into gastric catarrh, 
properly so-called, with inveterate gastric lesions, require the 
glauber-salt waters of Carlsbad and its congeners, Marienbad and 
Tarasp in the Grisons, 

2. Diseases of the nervous system: as chorea, epilepsy, hypo- 
chondria, hysteria, chronic myeltitis, paralysis, in many cases, 
and many cases of so-called general nervousness and neuralgias. 
Hypochondriac and hysteric patients often receive the greatest 
benefit at a well chosen spring, the entire change of environment, 
spiritual and physical, seldom failing to produce prompt and often 
radical benefit. The number of the springs that are adapted to 
the treatment of nervous diseases is even more numerous than 
that of the varieties of these diseases. Royat, Néris, Bagnéres 
de Bigorre in France, Teplitz in Bohemia, Wildbad and Schlang- 
bad in Germany, — these are waters that will minister, at least, 
to a mind diseased, if they do not absolutely heal it in every case. 
Shakespere, with all his knowledge, knew nothing, so we must 
presume, of mineral waters ; for he makes no reference to them in 
the whole range of his writings,— the writings that reflect so 
much of the knowledge of his time. But Shakespere, happily for 
us, was the healthiest of men and of poets. Had he known gas- 
tric catarrh, for instance, he would surely have gone to some 
neighboring mineral spring—not to Leamington, the nearest spring, 
for Leamington was not known until the end of the eighteenth 
century. But Buxton and Bath, to which latter place Queen 
Elizabeth resorted, were already popular; and it is to be feared 
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that if Shakespere had found it necessary to go to either spring he 
might never have written the Sonnets, or the Lover’s Complaint, 
but the Dyspeptic’s Complaint instead. 

3. Diseases of the respiratory tract, especially chronic laryn- 
gitis, bronchial asthma, the earlier stages of phthisis, and that ill- 
omened distemper, post-nasal catarrh, the national disease, and 
one which has brought reproach upon our national manners, come 
next inorder. Let me say, in passiag, that while the world has re- 
proached us with expectoration, the blame as against the national 
manners is quite unjust. ‘The blame lies with our climate and our 
dirty city streets. These produce catarrh, in greater or less de- 
gree, in probably forty per cent. of individuals who are over forty- 
five years old. It is in no mere unscrupulousness of expec- 
toration, as foreigners assume, that the real cause of this evil 
exists. For post-nasal catarrh the patient should go to Aix or 
Mont-Dore; but energetic local treatment in addition is often 
needed. The treatment of laryngeal and of pharyngeal troubles has 
been much attended to of late years at the Continental spas. Aix, 
Ems, Royat, and the leading springs of Auvergne and of the 
Pyrenees are the chief places of resort. In Auvergne and also in 
the Vosges, I found, in the summer of 1885, extremely complete 
and elaborate appliances in use for the local exhibition of mineral 
waters by spraying or pulverization in the treatment of various 
diseases of the respiratory passages, a form of treatment that 
has been introduced of late at some of our home springs, though 
in but a few as yet. There is no doubt of the efficacy of this 
mode of treatment in many cases. 

For laryngitis or clergyman’s sore throat, Eaux Bonnes, Ems, 
Neuenahr, Selters, Sharon Springs, are excellent and typical 
centres. 

For phthisis in nervous and sanguine temperaments, the waters 
of Mont-Dore, of Ems, of Salzbrunnen, and of our Red Sulphur 
Springs in Virginia, are among those to be preferred. In the 
phthisis of scrofulous temperament, those of La Bourboule are 
especially useful. 

For torpid scrofula, Salins, Kreuznach, Bourbonne-les-Bains, 
Rockbridge Alum, Greenbrier Springs. 

For irritable scrofula, La Bourboule, Saint-Nectaire, and other 
springs of Auvergne. 

4. Diseases of the uterine system. Among these may be 
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named uterine catarrh, amenhorrhcea, dysmennorrhea, and 
metritis ; these are all suitable for treatment at mineral springs, 
and they are all relieved ur cured, and sometimes with them the re- 
sulting sterility, at a properly chosen station. In Austria, the springs 
of Franzensbad are famous for the cure of this class of ailments ; 
in France, Bourbon-Lancy, Plombiéres; in Germany, Pyrmont 
Elster, Schlangenbad,.and the Bubenquelle at Ems; in our own 
country, Capon Springs and the Buffalo Lithia No. 2 among other 
tonic waters, are excellent. For cases of obstinate morning-sick- 
ness I have known the waters of the Irondale Springs to be pre- 
scribed with good results. 

5. Diseases of the urinary system furm an important branch of 
the treatment by mineral waters. Chronic catarrh and rheumatic 
affections of the bladder, urinary calculus, and sometimes Bright’s 
disease in its early stages, are amenable to this treatment. The 
Giesshtibel water, from Bohemia, is one of the most delicious of 
all table-waters, and is especially useful where there is any ten- 
dency toward bronchial or vesical catarrh. It is imported. The 
Underwood spring water, from Falmouth Foreside, Maine, is used 
successfully for kidney troubles. It is carbonated, almost absolutely 
pure, and is a pleasant table-water. In uric acid or red gravel, 
the most frequent form, and in oxalic gravel, as Trousseau, has 
pointed out, the alkaline waters should be chosen; Vichy, Carls- 
bad, Ems, Neuenabr, Buffalo, Lithia, the Capon Springs or Gettys- 
burg ‘‘Catalysine.” For alkaline gravel, the calcic waters ; 
Blysmic is one of the best, and it is also a very pleasant table- 
water. 

6. For skin diseases the sulphur and arsenical springs offer a 
vast field of choice according to the case. But here we come upon 
‘ debatable grounds; some authorities, like Braun and Hebra, 
among others, contending that skin diseases do not yield to the 
treatment by mineral waters. But therapeutic artis nothing if not 
practical ; and practice shows us that a great number of patients 
come every season to the springs with chronic dartrous diseases 
who go away from the springs relieved or cured. If they are not 
cured by the springs, they are certainly cured at the springs; and 
the exact nature of the distinction is one which the patient, at least, 
will not take much interest in. He will remember, as I intimated 
before, the saying of the blind man after the miracle; ‘‘Oue thing 
I know; that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
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7. General diseases or diatheses, as chronic gout or rheumatism, 
scrofula, anaemia, obesity, are often treated with success at a well- 
chosen spring. The anaemia, of the scrofulous diatheses is to be 
treated at a saline water, as at Salins, or Salins-Moutier in the 
east of France, or here at the saline springs of Saratoga. 
The anaemia of exhaustion requires, on the contrary, the effect of 
an iron water; it will best be treated at such a place as Bussang 
in the Vosges,—a spot so beautiful and quiet as almost to make 
one desire a sufficient degree of anaemia for himself and his friends 
as to justify him or them in taking up his abode for a time among 
those enchanting hills. 

Such, briefly, are the main classes of disease which we may ra- 
tionally hope to relieve or cure at the rightly-chosen mineral spring. 
It has not been possible, in the brief time at my disposal, to indi- 
cate more than the general classes of ailments, the general classes 
of springs, at which a cure may be sought. Still less can I en- 
large in this place upon another order of conditions which, as I 
have said already, and wish to say. once more, are scarcely less 
important to the cure than the right choice of mineral waters 
themselves. I mean the conditions of the environment,—the extra- 
medicinal or non-iatric conditions of the size and character of the 
place, as hamlet, village, town, or city; the nationality and the 
secial condition of the people whom the visitor will meet; the 
advantage of scenery and attractive environs, the personnel of guests 
and of the physicians, and, not least®f all, the kind of hotels, board- 
ing-houses, and furnished rooms which we shal! find. Most of 
these conditions, though I have called them extra-medicinal, ure 
very directly related to the cure of the invalid, and most of them 
can only be well understood by personal acquaintance with the 
places in question. I do not underrate the purely medicinal side 
of the question; it is all important; and yet no part of my own 
studies in mineral waters has been better repaid than the visits that 
I have made to many of the localities of the leading springs. Ina 
word, it is not enough to say to the patient, ‘* This is a good mineral 
water.” It is not enough even, to say, ‘* This water that is 
suited to your case.” The physician must be able to say, also, 
Not only the waters but also the climate, the country, the people, 
the place, the local treatment, the hotels and boarding-houses, 
the ways of living, the environment as an entirety, are suited to 
your particular case. When the physicians can know these things 
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the cure of his patient is not far away. And he can know all of 
these things only by personal inspection. All these collateral 
points should be, as far as possible, familiar to the consulting 
physician, on whom the grave responsibility devolves of sending 
the patient far away from home, and who clearly recognizes that 
the waters are by no means all in themselves,—that these com- 
plicated and delicate remedies depend for their success, in no 
small degree, upon the intelligent selection of the accompanying 
conditions under which they are used. 

To recapitulate: I ask myself three different things in respect 
to each patient, before sending him to a mineral spring. What 
are these things? They are, first, What is the patient’s disease? 
second, What mineral water is adapted to the treatment of that 
disease? and, third, What are the hygienic, social, personal and 
hotel or boarding-house conditions of the place to which I send 
my patient? 

I have one remark to add in closing. I think that treatment by 
mineral waters, both at home and abroad, is destined to have a 
great extension within a few years from now; and I believe that 
treatment is to take on a sort of reciprocity or international char- 
acter as our own excellent native waters become better known 
abroad. ‘They will become better known as our establishments 
are more fully developed and made more attractive, as we come to 
have more such admirable establishments as the Sanatorium in 
Dansville, N. Y., for instance? When that is done I jook for 
European invalids to frequent our waters as we have learned to 
frequent those on the other side of the Atlantic. Nor in a place like 
Saratoga is it necessary to say how attractive an American water- 
ing-place may be made.. Some other domestic springs, especially 
in the Eastern States and in Virginia, have been made charming 
places of resort. But for the greater part of our springs 
much remains to be done. Much remains to be done not 
only in the way of outward perfection in the construction of hotels 
and establishments, but in equipping them as true places of heal- 
ing, and in making them regarded as a serious means of cure. 
They are so regaided abroad, and with reason, as I have tried to 
show. They are less so regarded with us, and more regarded as 
places of recreation; and this is an unfortunate, because an in- 
sufficient view of their values. Mineral springs afford most potent, 
if delicate remedies ; and the danger is their real therapeutic value 
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may be overlooked by the public, if it is not sufficiently insisted 
upon by the profession, and that they may lose the vogue that they 
deserve ; a thing that has already happened to at least one very 
deserving spring in this part of the state. 

The fitting development of our excellent but still undeveloped 
springs presents, in my opinion, a field both to professional and 
to business enterprise that is second to none. Virginia, for 
instance, is but one among several States in which there are 
excellent springs that have, in past times, been popular and may 
be made popular again, but which through mismanagement of one 
kind or another, have now lost their vogue; and this decline, I 
would say in passing, has generally been due to a very easily- 
avoidable cause. It has not been due to any demerit, real or 
fancied, in the waters themselves, though, as I have said, we 
do not as a community give such high rank to mineral water as 
medicines as they undoubtedly deserve. No; it is a more trivial 
cause than either of these, and yet one that is quite sufficient to 
disperse the stoutest-hearted colony of settlers, especially if those 
sojourners be dyspeptics ; and that cause is bad cooking. A poor 
cuisine will put to flight the most courageous invalid. Good 
cooking must go with a good spring, or success will not attend the 
management. One great secret of the popularity of the French 
springs is the attention given to this important point. Even at the 
newest establishments, as at Martigny and Bassang, an exquisitely 
appointed cuisine has appeared from the first and dining saloons 
have risen from the ground like the dinner tables of Beckford or of 
the late King Ludwig of Bavaria. All this in connection with a 
competent medical direction and a serious medical and hygienic 
treatment has not preached that satisfactory development througi- 
out our springs that it has found in the older countries of Europe. 
But this development will come in time; and foreigners will then 
seek American mineral: springs for the same reason that we must 
long continue to seek the springs of Europe, — for the conjoined 
and manifold benefits of a completely changed environment and of 
an adequate medical treatment. 

The home use of mineral water is a theme which I have discussed 
elsewhere, and I will not now enter upon it at length. Itis enough 
to say that home use is often very helpful to the invalid, while 
the home use of mineral waters will not often entirely replace 
the trip to mineral springs. The reasons for this I have already 
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' pointed out, in the different circumstances of life at a spa, in 
the relief from home anxieties, and in the almost invariably 
stricter medical supervision, abroad than at home. All these 
postulates to spring life must make it the preferable means of 
treatment. Yet for many the home use of a rightly-prescribed 
water is a valuable cure, not only are the natural mineral waters 
valuable when taken at home #but some of the artificial waters also, 
as the excellent Hygeia waters, which are of the very best. All 
these offer an undoubted resource. 

One caution, finally, is to! be borne in mind, at least by the 
patient. Mineral waters, though delicate, are powerful reme- 
dies ; and they are not to be taken at the patient’s choice or whim 
any more than the stronger remedies. That they are often self- 
prescribed is a main cause of their slow recognition by the pub- 
lic. The American tourist likes to prescribe for himself; he 
likes to choose his own spring, when he will and where he will ; 
he insists on. eating, drinking, exercising, amusing himself, or 
abstaining from all of these things as he alone may elect. I 
need hardly say that the latter state of the man is seven-fold 


worse than the first. It is the physician’s duty to check this undue 
liberty. . 

Rightly chosen, rightly prescribed, and taken under the right 
conditions, the mineral springs of our own country and of Europe 
are among our most valuable means of cure in chronic cases. After 
other remedies have failed they will often bring relief or healing. 
Let us claim for them and restore to them their true value. 
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III. RABIES AND HOW TO PREVENT IT. 
BY VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., OF NEW YORK. 


(Read September 8, 1886.) 


Essentially an old disease, despite of what many say, since we 
find mention of it in old Latin and Greek authors, — it is proba- 
ble that the name of none of the ills inflicted on suffering human- 
ity strixes with such dire effect upon the ordinary mind as does 
this one word,— rabies or hydrophobia. For many years this last 
term has been applied more especially to the disease as it mani- 
fests itself in the human being, but even in this case it is a misno- 
mer, and the sooner it is done away with and banished from both 
scientific and ordinary dictionaries the better. Derived from the 
two Greek words hudor, water, phobos, fear, it indicates a symptom 
found in certain cases in man, but by no means invariably, and 
ouly rarely met with in dogs and other animals. The apparent 
dread of all liquids in man is more especially intensified by the 
fact that all attempts to swallow are extremely painful, even in the 
case of solid food, and spasm of the larynx, pharynx and cesopha- 
gus being brought about by the attempted ingestion of liquids. 
There is no fear of the liquid itself; it is the paroxysm that is 
almost certain to follow its being swallowed or even an attempt at 
swallowing it, that is much feared and dreaded by the human 
being. Because a dog drinks water let not the mistake be made 
of saying that he is not suffering from rabies. During the first 
stages of the disease, the dog drinks water ravenously, and even 
after the constriction has taken place in the throat, which renders 
its deglutition difficult, the mad dog will push his head deep into 
the water and try to force it down. Dogs have been known to 
swim rivers during the ferocious stage, and in many cases described 
by the most competent authorities water has not only been drank, 
but taken in such exceptionally large quantities as to cause re- 
mark, Let not, then, the fact that the suspected dog drinks water 
lead any one to pronounce the bitten person free frem danger, and 
not in need of precautionary and preventive treatment, as has 
been done before this and serious results followed. 

To this end let us do away with the word hydrophobia, and sub- 
stitute the more generic term rabies. Let this term be used by all 
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to denote the disease caused by the specific poison generated in 
the dog, cat, fox, jackal, hyena and wolf, manifested by certain 
symptoms referable to the nervous and secretory systems, and ca- 
pable of being transmitted by inoculation (more especially by the 
bites of these animals) to man and almost all warm-blooded ani- 
mals. This disease, when once manifested, is almost invariably 
fatal ; in fact, those cases reported as cured are to a great measure 
doubtful, being probably what is known as pseudo-hydrophobia — 
the result of an over-wrought imagination. This state undoubt- 
edly exists, and in certain cases death results from it, so great is 
the power of the mind over the body. Nor is the state always 
recognized, and it is only by subsequent experiment, namely, the 
inoculation of dogs and rabbits from the brain and cord of the 
subject, and their becoming or not becoming affected with rabies, 
that a correct diagnosis of what the disease was can be arrived 
at. 

Rabies was feared by the ancient Greeks and we find it men- 
tioned by Aristotle and undoubtedly referred to in Homer, Euripi- 
des and Hippocrates. Celsus, the celebrated physician, who lived 
during the century before.the Christian era, described it well in 
his ‘‘ De Medicina,” and recommends those measures which have 
been deemed so efficacious in modern times,—namely, caustics, 
burning, cupping, and the sucking of the-wounds of those bitten 
by rabid dogs. Paulus Agineta, in his work entitled ‘‘De Re 
Medicina,” gives a good account of rabies in the human being, 
enumerating the symptoms as described by previous authors, of 
which there were many, and dividing it into two essential varieties, 
namely: That produced from the specific poison of the bite of a 
rabid animal and aiways fatal, and the purely nervous or pseudo- 
hydrophobia produced by other causes. Authors in various lan- 
guages have followed the lead of these forefathers of medicine, 
and in every tongue we find descriptions of rabies, together with 
infallible nostrums for its cure. Not only were external remedies 
recommended, but also internal treatment of the most nauseous 
kind, and even religion itself was called to the aid of those af- 
flicted or likely to be afflicted after bites, and the good St. Hubert 
was invoked, and certain ceremonies performed at his shrine in 
order to obtain immunity therefrom. 

Many epizootics of rabies have occurred, and it may almost be 
said that no place is absolutely free from its ravages, though it 
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seems to be most frequently found in France, Germany, upper 
Italy and Holland. Great Britain is by no means free from it, and 
in Russia it is frequent, especially among the wolves that infest 
that country. In this country, to my mind, it undoubtedly exists 
at times — during the last year to a greater extent than for some 
time before, far more cases having been brought to the attention 
of the public at large through the press. 

As regards the question of the spontaneous origin of rabies in 
the dog, no point in connection with this disease has been more 
thoroughly discussed, and in no case have the authorities come to 
so little conclusion. To me it seems still a doubtful point, with 
the weight of the evidence in favor of spontaneity. Undoubtedly 
the great majority of cases dre of a traumatic origin, but the dis- 
ease must at one time or another have had an origin, and we hear 
of a number of cases in which it is utterly impossible to trace any . 
bite from a dog already mad. For a long time it was supposed 
that the season of the year had an influence in determining the 
existence of madness, and the term ‘‘ dog-days” has become uni- 
versally used in the English language to designate that hot 
weather during which the dog was most likely to be taken. Sta- 
tistics, however, seem to point out that April and May are the 
months during which, perhaps, the outbreak of the disease is the 
most prevalent; though there is only a slight difference, and it 
would seem as though it were as prevalent in the winter months 
as in the summer, a fact startling though true. It does not seem 
as though warm climates tended to increase the disease; in fact, 
the contrary may almost be said to be true, as we find it more fre- 
quently in the temperate zone. Many have maintained that the 
disease only existed in the male, or, at all events, that the female 
was comparatively free from it. The first statement is absolutely 
false, in one case a whole pack of female hounds being attacked 
by it; and the second being well accounted for by the fact that 
the dogs outnumber the bitches to a great excess, there being, I 
believe, in the state of New York alone, seven dogs to every 
bitch. 

We will now take up some of the more characteristic symptoms 
of rabies as manifested by the dog,— symptoms it would be well 
for every one to know and guard against, by having the suspected 
animal confined ana carefully watched, so that any outbreak might 
be warded off. In case any one has been bitten it is far better 

5 
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that the dog should be allowed to live, so that it might be watched 
and the people put out of their suspense, should the dog not be 
mad. Death will certainly follow inside of ten days, should the 
dog be suffering from rabies; in the majority of cases on the 
fourth, fifth or sixth day after the appearance of the first symp- 
toms of the disease. 

The dog attacked with rabies in the beginning does not show 
any violent symptoms of madness or fury, he does not bite, but 
rather becomes more affectionate, licking the hands and face of 
those whom he has been attached to. Even at this period the sa~ 
liva is poisonous, and inoculation may take place. It soon after 
begins to be more morose and sullen, tries to hide itself away, but 
not content with any one place or position, is restless and change- 
able, and wears a far-off look in the eyes, snaps and barks at 
imaginary objects. It still, however, continues obedient to its 
master, (and this continues to a great extent through the whole 
disease,) acknowledging his power and seeking to comply with his 
commands. The desire to bite is soon developed and manifests 
itself in the first place against inanimate bodies — pieces of wood, 
stones, matting, rugs, in fact, anything that may be near it, all of 
which goes to form a mass in the stomach, which is regarded as 
one of the post-mortem characteristics of rabies. It now, if pos- 
sible, escapes from home and rushes around the country, its anger 
being more especially developed by the sight of other dogs, whom 
as a rule it immediately attacks and bites. In fact, though a rabid 
dog may be in the quiescent state, upon the approach of ancther 
dog access of fury will be developed and a violent onslaught will 
be made. The well dog, recognizing by some unknown process 
the presence of danger, will slink away, even though more puwer- 
ful, and try to escape. Early in the disease a peculiar bark is 
developed, which is known as the cock-crow, resembling this in a 
certain way ; the first note of each three successive howls remain- 
ing constant, the second notes being in an ascending scale one 
tone apart, the last being the octave of the first note. There is 
no fear of water, and although there may be foaming at the mouth 
it is by no means a constant symptom. A peculiar characteristic 
in the mad dog is the absence of the sense of pain; a red-hct 
poker will be grasped and held on to. Dogs will bite themselves 
and still utter no cry. Periods of calm succeed these accesses, 
the danger from inoculation still existing. Exhausted by the par- 
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oxysms and the fighting it has done, the dog will still continue on, 
in its unsteady gait, with the tail between its legs, eyes wander- 
ing, and head rolling from side to side, and the mouth open and 
tongue protruding, until at last, entirely gone, it will lie down to 
die of asphyxia and paralysis. What is known as dumb madness 
rarely affects dogs, though when rabies is communicated to rab- 
bits by inoculation and introduction of rabid material under the 
dura mater, this variety obtains in 99 cases out of 100. Its dis- 
tinctive characteristic is paralysis. In it the lower jaw hangs 
down, the saliva pours from the mouth, motion becomes less and 
less, and the animal dies a comparatively painless death, the func- 
tions of the various organs of the body gradually being suspended. 

In the human being, the first symptoms of the fatal attack seem 
to be a peculiar itching of the old wound and the spread of neu- 
ralgic pains from it toward the nerve centres ; a general feeling of 
malaise aud an impending dread of something frightful about to 
happen; there is a tightness about the throat and difficulty in 
swallowing ; breathing becomes affected and there is oppression 
over the whole chest. Violent paroxysms follow, showing evidently 
that the whole nervous system is in a most frightfully excited 
state —a ray of light, a breath of wind on an exposed part of the 
body, the sight of water sometimes, the constriction following an 
attempt to swallow it, greatly craved though it may be, are sufficient 
to determine a spasm. Ropy, viscid mucus is secreted by the salivary 
glands and vehemently expelled from the mouth. Violent convul- 
sions of the larynx and pharynx take place, in many cases closing 
the windpipe and preventing the access of air. Hallucinations 
come on and sometimes wild delirium. During the interval of the 
attacks, the sufferer is often calm and rational, and in many cases, 
feeling the approaching access, begs to be restrained so that he 
may do no harm. Paralysis finally supervenes, and, totally ex- 
hausted, death mercifully relieves the sufferer. True rabies is 
necessarily fatal in the present state of our scientific knowledge. 
Drugs and treatment of every kind, sort and description have been 
tried without avail; all that can be done is to attempt to relieve 
the frightful symptoms as best we can; and it is certainly justifi- 
able to try any remedy that holds out the slightest chance of af- 
fording even a minimum of relief, to say nothing of anything that 
might effect a cure. 

The period of incubation of rabies is very variable, different 
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authorities giving the shortest period in the dog at from 5 to 10 
days (Renault), and the longest 14 months (Haubner), the major 
ity of cases occurring in from three to seven weeks after the bite. 
In the human being the ordinary period of incubation is six weeks, 
though cases have been noted in which the period was only two 
days, and others which extended over four and five years (Tham- 
haym). As regards the likelihood of having rabies after having 
been bitten by a rabid dog, the authorities are also at variance, 
though at the present time it is about fair to say that about 16 per 
cent. of those bitten are affected. (Holmes and Leblanc, a veteri- 
nary of Paris.) Others make the percentage of escape 60. Again, 
out of 320 cases 129 perished, making 40.31 per cent. (Bouley) ; 
in another let 33 per cent. died (Renault) ; and again, in 24 cases 
only one died (John Hunter). Van Buren says that two out of 
three bitten have rabies. 

As regards prevention— undoubtedly in the first place the 
wound should be cauterized, no matter what subsequent course is 
to be pursued. Let water be dashed over the wound so as to 
cleanse it, and apply immediately nitric acid. This, to my mind, 
is infinitely better than nitrate of silver, carbolic acid, or the ac- 
tual cautery, any of which may be used in the absence of the first- 
named. To make assurance doubly sure, the part bitten may then 
be excised, and the wound again cauterized. I am opposed to 
the method of sucking the wound, as it exposes another person to 
danger. 

For over five years experiments have been going -on in the 
laboratory of the Ecole Normale in the Rue d’Ulm, Paris, seek- 
ing to attain this great end —the prevention of rabies — and this 
end has been aitained. The master mind in prophylactic treat- 
ment and destruction of disease was at work, and he who dis- 
covered the principles of acetic fermentation, the cause and means 
of prevention of the silk-worm sickness, inoczlation as a preven- 
tion of anthrax, etc., has given the world one more great gift, and 
put all nations in his debt. This method is no child of the mo- 
ment. Pasteur has given it years of thought and rigid research, 
and now shines forth triumphant in its success, a blessing to hu- 
manity. 

On the 30th of May, 1881, Pasteur, in conjunction with his as- 
sistants, Chamberland, Roux and Thuillier, made a report to the 
Academy of Sciences, that, despite of previous experiments to the 
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contrary, the spinal chord, and more especially the medulla oblon- 
gata, contained the specific rabic poison, and that in order to ren- 
der the inoculation more certain, the poison should be injected un- 
der the dura mater, by means of trepanation and not subcutane- 
ously. At the same time, by this method the period of incubation 
became more fixed, not exceeding three weeks. More than a year 
afterward, December 11, 1882, Pasteur and his collaborateurs 
made a further announcement, in which they promulgated the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

I. Dumb madness and furious rabies, in fact all kinds of 
rabies, proceed from the same virus. 

II. The symptoms of rabies are infinite in variety. Each case 
has its own, and their character depends on the nature of the 
points of the nervous system,— brain, spinal cord — at which the 
virus localizes itself and is cultivated. 

III. Asin the rabic saliva the virus is found associated with 


different microbes, its inoculation may give rise to death in three 
ways :— 


1. Death by rabies. 

2. Death by (pyzmia) excessive development of pus. 

3. Death by reason of the microbes which he had made known 
as the saliva microbes. In December, 1880, he had inoculated 
two rabbits from the saliva of a child who had died mad in the 
hospital Saint Eugénie. These rabbits died in 36 hours; others 
inoculated from these died, and so on through several series. A 
microbe was discovered in the blood. Subcutaneous injections of 
this blood failed to produce madness in dogs. He first supposed 
this to be the microbe of rabies, but soon determined that this was 
not the case, as it was found in the saliva of a healthy man, and 
rabbits inoculated by M. Vulpian with it died. 

IV. The medulla oblongata of people and animals who have 
died of rabies is always virulent. 

V. Rabic virus is found not only in the medulla, but also in the 
whole or part of the encephalon. It is found localized in the cord 
and often in all parts of the cord. The virulence in the cord 
equals that of the medulla or portion of the encephalon. Viru- 
lence remains as long as putrefaction does not set in. The viru- 
lence of arabic brain was kept for three weeks at a temperature 
of 12 degrees c. 

VI. To develop rabies certainly and rapidly, inoculation must 
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be made on the surface of the brain under the dura mater by 
means of trepanation. These results are also obtained by in. 
travenous injection. Madnessoften declared in six or seven days. 

VII. Rabies brought on by intravenous injection differs from 
that produced by bites or trepanning. It is possible that many 
cases ‘of this silent madness have been passed over. In these 
cases of medullary rabies, prompt paralysis is frequent, fury of- 
ten absent, rabic howling rare, while on the other hand, frightful 
itching and tearing take place. Our experiments have led us to 
the conclusion that in intravenous inoculation, as far as we can de- 
termine, the spinal marrow is first attacked; that is to say, the 
rabic virus first fixes itself there and is propagated. 

VIII. Inoculation of rabic saliva or blood not followed by death, 
in intravenous injection in the dog, does not protect against sub- 
sequent madness and death, upon a fresh inoculation of pure rabic 
material introduced ‘by trepanation or intravenous inoculation. 

IX. Cases of spontaneous cure are met with after the appear- 
ance of the first symptoms, never after the severe symptoms have 
appeared. In certain cases the severe symptoms appeared much 
later and were followed by death. 

X. In one case, out of three dogs inoculated in 1881, two died 
shortly of rabies, and the third, after having shown the first symp- 
toms, got well. This dog, although reinoculated by trepanation 
twice in 1882, did not become mad. 

XI. Three other dogs could not be made rabid even with the 
strongest virus. Did these become refractory by reason of a mild 
rabies cured? or is it that some are naturally so? 

These propositions are the result of over 200 experiments on 
dogs, rabbits and sheep. In this report Pasteur first propounds 
the idea: It is possible to render man refractory to rabies. 

In his communication to the Academy of Sciences, dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1884, Pasteur reaffirms his statements made December 11, 
1882, and amplifies them, giving the results of various experi- 
ments verifying them. He announced that he had succeeded in 
rendering dogs refractory to rabies. The virus was found located 
also in the nerves of the periphery, as well as in the central ner- 
vous system and salivary glands. He said that different quanti- 
ties of virus inoculated gave rise to different symptoms; a small 
guantity to furious rabies, a larger quantity to dumb rabies. At- 
tention is then called to the fact that the discovery of the attenua- 
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tion of a virus and the application made of this fact to prophy- 
laxis in certain diseases, had brought to light this fact of the pos- 
sible experimental production of the different grades of virulence 
of a virus. Rabies is essentially a disease produced by a virus. 
Can different degrees of a rabic virus be obtained? The 
answer is yes. In different animals the virulence varies, and 
passing it from one animal to another of the same species it 
finally becomes of fixed strength. 

On May 19, 1884, the following fact was announced: In passing 
the rabic virus from monkey to monkey it gradually becomes les- 
sened in strength, so that finally it is incapable of giving rabies to 
a dog by hypodermic injection. With rabbits, on the contrary, 
the virus increases in strength in passing from one to another, and 
finally it reaehes a fixed period of incubation of seven days. 
Pasteur now declared that he had arrived at a principle of render- 
ing dogs refractory to madness, and asked the minister of public 
instruction to appoint a commission to examine and report. ‘The 
commission was appointed as follows: Messrs. Beclard, P. Bert, 
Bouley, Tissorand, Villemin, Vulpian. They reported, August 6, 
as follows: Of the 19 dogs experimented on, three out of six bitten 
by rabic dogs died ; six out of eight subjected to intravenous inocu- 
lation of rabic material died ; five out of five inoculated by trepan- 
ation died. Of the 25 vaccinated dogs (rendered refractory by 
Pasteur) none were attacked by rabies. One died of diarrhea on 
the seventh day; however, to be certain that it had not died of 
rabies, three rabbits and a guinea-pig were inoculated from its 
cord and did not become mad. 

On the 25th of October, 1885, Pasteur made the report to the 
Academy in which he announced his treatment as applied to human 
beings and its application to the case of Joseph Meister some time 
previous. In addition to the principles mentioned above the fol- 
lowing are intimately connected with this process :— 

The inoculation under the dura mater of a rabbit by means of 
trepanation of the rabic cord of a dog dead of ordinary rabies, 
produced rabies in about 15 days. Ifthe virus of this rabbit is 
passed to a second and from this to a third and so on, there soon 
is a decided tendency for the period of incubation to shorten. 
After 25 passages the period of incubation becomes eight days, 
and finally, after 25 more passages seven days; here it remains 
fixed. (After 110 passages some showed signs in six days.) 
These cords are virulent in their whole extent. 
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If short pieces of cord are taken and suspended in sterilized jars 
in which the air has been rendered dry by means of small pieces 
of caustic potash placed in the bottom, the virulence will disappear 
little by little until it is entirely extinct, depending upon the length 
of time kept, the temperature and the thickness of the cord. 
These results constitute the scientific point of of the method. The 
cord is dissected each day from a rabbit dead that day and care- 
fully put away in jars. Each day fresh rabbits are inoculated 
with the virus taken from rabbits dead that day so as to keep up 
the series. In order to induce the refractory state in man or 
animals, successive inoculations are made, beginning with a virus 
sufficiently old to have lost all its strength, and day by day in- 
creased till that which is finally given if it had been first given 
would have produced rabies. In order to introduce the poison 
into the system a very small piece is rubbed up with sterilized broth 
and introduced under the skin by means of a hypodermic syringe 
in the hypochondriac region. 

Originally Pasteur began with virus 15 days old,— that is hav- 
ing been kept in the desiccating jar that length of time,— and 
finished with virus one day old, given 13 inoculations in 10 days; 


now he begins with 14-day-old virus and ends with five-day-old, 
one inoculation being given each day. 
The claim on which the treatment of those bitten is maintained 


is as follows: The ordinary period of incubation after the bite of 
a rabid dog being about six weeks, if we can before that time in- 
stitute a refractory state in man the poison will not act. Inocula 

tions with the strong virus taken from the rabbit do this in a 
shorter time, so the rabies produced by the dog-bite is warded off. 
The system has become accustomed to the poison by the gradually 
increasing strength of the dose thereof. This foundation principle 
is sound, and the application is possible so long as we are able to 
get a diminulation in the strength of the virus. These problems 
have been worked out by Pasteur and practically applied with 
success. 

Let us look for a moment at some statistics given by Dr. 
Grancher, who has performed Pasteur’s inoculations on human 
beings for him. The report was made in June, but the period of 
incubation in rabies derived from the dog-bite being long, only the 
eases up to April 22 were taken. The cases were divided into 
three classes. First-class—Those bitten by dogs proved to be mad 
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by inoculation of rabbits or subsequent development of rabies in 
animals bitten by them—96 cases, one death. 

Second-class—Patients bitten by dogs certified to be rabid by 
the veterinary practioners of the locality,— 644 cases, three deaths. 

Third-class — Those bitten by dogs who had run off and not 
been seen again — 232 cases, no deaths. 

In the first two classes 740 cases with three deaths, not quite 
one-half per cent. of those bitten ; while the ordinary statistics of 
like cases given by M. Leblanc, veterinary surgeon of the city of 
Paris, give 16 per cent. as the number of deaths. Dr. Brouardel 
has calculated that no less than 80 per cent. of those bitten by 
rabid dogs on exposed parts of the body die. Of the 84 cases of 
wolf-bite, not included in the above, seven died. Ordinarily, 66 
per cent of those bitten by rabid wolves died, and here the per- 
centage is 6. Looking at these, shall we not say the principles 
and methods are a success? During the month of April last I vis- 
ited Pasteur’s laboratory, as the representative of the American 
Pasteur Institute. I was kindly received by him and his assist- 
ants, and everything in the process of his method of inoculation 
shown me, from the primary trepanation and introduction of the 
virus under the dura mater of a well rabbit, to the inoculation of 
a human being with the spinal cord of a rabbit which had died 
with rabies. All the steps were shown me; nothing was con- 
cealed. Upon leaving Paris, a rabbit inoculated that day was 
given me. This rabbit was my constant care for the next nine 
days, when it died, having developed signs of paralysis two days 
before. I immediately placed the body on ice, and on the next 
day, having arrived here, the spinal cord was dissected out, and 
the work of propagating the virus begun. Rabbits were inocu- 
lated every day for several days, the cord being kept in carbonic 
acid gas at a low temperature. Those rabbits developed rabies in 
due course, and after a time a series was established and the work 
was begun on the human being. In the first case, unfortunately, 
the patient’s health was such that his parents discontinued the in- 
oculations, after the fourth. The trouble did not arise from the 
inoculations, but from a series of accidents which happened to the 
lad (who was only seven years old) immediately before the begin- 
ning or during the time of the inoculations — he having been hit 
with a stone and badly cut; having fallen down the Elevated rail- 
road stairs, which was followed by severe epistaxis ; having cut his 
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wrist, and a good-sized branch of the ulnar artery, so that there 
was a great deal of hemorrhage ; as well as having suffered severely 
from the bite. In the second case, the inoculations were taken 
through the whole series, the patient is doing well, not having suf- 
fered any inconvenience from the treatment. The same may be 
said concerning the third and fourth cases. In two out of the 
last three cases the dogs were undoubtedly mad, all the symptoms 
pointing that way. In the other case there were sufficient indica- 
tions to warrant the treatment, especially as the parents were 
anxious to have it done. : 

I have also inoculated myself as a means of prevention. A 
number of people have come to me at various times, having been 
bitten, wishing to know if inoculation was necessary —in many 
cases much frightened and in an excessively nervous state. I 
have been able to allay their fears, assuring them from the detailed 
circumstances of the absolute absence of danger, and after some 
slight treatment for their nerves and dressing of the wounds, they 
have gone home happy and contented. Many more points in the 
study of rabies might be brought forward, for it is a subject re- 
plete with interest and worthy of research. If, however, I have 


succeeded in implanting in your minds a few of the points con- 
cerning it, and a belief in the efficacy of the method of inocula- 
tion as a means of prevention, I shall be satisfied with my success. 
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A PAPER ENTITLED NOSES. 
BY H. HOLBROOK CURTIS, M. D., OF NEW YORK. 


(Read Wednesday, September 8, 1886.) 


The nose has four important functions : 

1. Olfaction (or sense of smell). 

2. It is the true channel of respiration. 

3. It is the resonance box which modulates the voice. 

4. It presents the combined functions of secretion and excretion. 

The sense of smell is located in the upper passages. Respira- 
tion is intended to be carried on through the lower. By the dia- 
gram* we see that there are three horizontal passages in either 
nostril, placed one above the other, and divided by the so-called 
turbinated bodies. The delicate filaments of the olfactory nerve 
are distributed throughout the membranes, commencing at the 
upper third of the middle ‘‘ turbinated body,” and are abundantly 
distributed throughout the dome of the nasal cavities. Odorifer- 
ous particles coming in contact with these membranes, through the 
agency of the respiratory act, are held and dissolved in the serous 
fluid secreted by the glands, and in this way come in direct con- 
tact with the delicate olfactory nerve filaments, and occasion the 
impression which we call the sense of smell. 

The respiratory function is quite as important for us to under- 
stand as the olfactory. The lower and middle passages, or meati, 
as they are called, are the true air channels, and their structural 
arrangement is such that the air is somewhat modified before it 
reaches the throat and thence passes to the lungs. First, we ob- 
serve many fine hairs at the orifice of the nostrils. These, more 
or less dampened by the secretions, serve to arrest the coarser 
dust and prevent the entrance of insects. Such particles as 
escape this filtration process adhere to the mucous membrane lining 
the cavities, and, when sufficient foreign matter is lodged on the 
membrane, an impression that we wish to blow the nose obtains, 
caused by nerve-reflex from the irritation of these arrested parti- 
cles. Hence, if persons imagine that, because they do not use the 





*Exhibited by Dr. Curtis while speaking. 
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handkerchief they are in good physiological condition, they are 
mistaken. Besides this filtration process there are two other very 
important things to be accomplished before the inspired air enters 
the throat. First, it is warmed, and, secondly, it is charged with 
more or less aqueous vapor. I have pointed out on the anatomical 
chart how the blood sinuses of the erectile tissue press into the 
nasal passages to present more surface for the air to pass over. 
By the same means new supplies of heated blood, at about 99° 
Fahrenheit, are ever flooding beneath the delicate mucous mem- 
branes, and raising the temperature of the inspired air to a degree 
nearer that of the body heat. The nose, then, is also the furnace 
of the respiratory tract, causing the air to be elevated in tempera- 
ture before passing to the lungs, in the same manner that the air 
of our houses is heated before being distributed to the rooms. 
We are accustomed to put water in our furnace chambers to ren- 
der the air we breathe moist,—-so also does nature effect this same 
change in our nostrils,—for, by the generation of heat and the 
supply of serous exudation from the delicate and vascular mucous 
membrane, in the respiratory tract of the nose, we find by actual 
experiment that the inspired air is charged with more aqueous 
vapor than when it enters the nostrils. Were it not for this beau- 
tiful process of nature the inhabitants of high latitudes could not 
exist. Try, for example, on a very cold day, to take in a deep 
breath through the mouth, and we can feel the cold impression 
deep down in the lungs; but taken in through the nose it is only 
feit as far as the larynx. I would especially ask you to remember 
this part of the nasal: physiology, as the latter part of my paper 
will deal more particularly with this portion of the nasal function. 
The third function of the nose, that of resonance, deserves a 
passing notice. Americans are said to speak through their noses ; 
this is a great mistake. It is because we do not use the nose 
properly that the nasal sound is produced. Try, for instance, the 
enunciation of the letter M; this is spoken truly through the nose. 
The soft palate springs forward, leaving a space between the post- 
pharynx and the uvula, producing a clearly nasal consonant. 
Take, on the contrary, the letter L, and we can pronounce it with- 
out the assistance of the nese. Consequently we find that na- 
tions who use in language more labial and lingual sounds, at the 
expense of nasal, employ a diminished expiratory nasal air- 
current in speech. The pharyngeal vault is a sounding board, 
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- and the horizontal air passages throw the tones forward ; let these 
passages become stopped up, or in any way diminished in calibre, 
and the voice will lose at once its carrying power and quality. 
The pure, sympathetic voice becomes dull, and does not vibrate, 
thereby losing its timbre. I might cite over one thousand cases 
in which I have performed the simple operation of destroying the 

_superabundant tissues so frequently found in the nasal respiratory 
passages by means of the electric cautery or chromic acid, in every 
case with greatest benefit to the vocal resonance. I have repeat- 
edly had the pleasure of adding by this simple means one or two 
notes to the singing voice,—so great is the benefit which the 
larynx derives from an increase of respiration through the nasal 
passages. Any cause operating to stop up the nose, or even to 
slightly diminish the calibre of the nasal respiratory channels, re- 
acts at once on the delicate membrane covering the vocal cords. 
They seem to cry for more air, and air properly modified by 
warmth, moisture and filtration. 

In regard to the fourth function,—that of excretion and secre- 
tion,—I will say but little. The nose is the excretory duct of the 
lachrymal gland which pours out its secretion to lubricate the eye. 
I will simply call your attention here to the fact, which you have 
doubtless all observed, that upon stoppage of the nose by a cold, 
or by that condition which ushers in catarrh, we perceive how the 
tears overflow when the eye is exposed to the least irritation, such 
as walking in the wind, etc. The transparent secretions of the 
normal nasal mucous membrane are conducted by gravity, and the 
backward and downward tilting of the turbinated bones into the 
throat, and serve to lubricate the pharynx and cesophagus; and it 
is only by a reflex process caused by the presence of a foreign 
substance, or source of irritation, that we ever reverse this pro- 
cess and blow the nose. ‘The secretions of the nose keep the 
pharynx and esophagus moistened during the intervals when the 
saliva is not poured out by the excitation of the salivary glands, 
and may be said to be the constant lubricating fluid of the pharynx 
and csophagus. Various cells and sinuses pour their secretions 
into the nasal cavity, but do not deserve further consideration in 
his paper. I shall attempt to show later how any alteration of 
this secretory function may lead to pernicious results. 

I have briefly outlined the anatomy and physiology of the nose, 
and shall now allude to the pathology of my subject, and under- 
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take to illustrate how very important a member is this nose of , 
ours, and how apt it is to be abused through neglect and ignorance. 

Man has been given a tube of definite calibre, through which, 
by muscular effort, a certain amount of oxygen must enter the 
lungs at each inspiration, in exchange for a definite amount of 
varbonic acid gas, given off in the expiratory current. This 
process incomplete,— in other words, if the supply of oxygen taken 
in is incapable of satisfying the interchange of carbonic acid — we 
have the arterial blood returning to nourish the system, still laden 
with more or less of the poisonous gas it came to the lungs to 
throw off, and with an insufficient supply of exygen to keep up 
the body combustion at its maximum. 

Consequently, we perceive that any diminution in the calibre of 
the nasal ducts, begins at once to destroy the chemical affinities on 
which the body-equilibrium, viz., perfect health, depends. How 
is this manifest? Generally by some reflex nervous symptom, 
the result of nerve starvation. You may think you are dyspeptic ; 
that your lungs are getting weak ; your brain is over-worked ; your 
kidneys are diseased; you are losing your eyesight; you may 
have headaches, drowsiness, neuralgia, etc., and treat all these in 
turn. Alas! how few men there are who intelligently look to see 
whether the stream of oxygen is diminished or not. Perfect res- 
piration is as essential an attribute to perfect health as is a per- 
fect circulation. Yet how few persons give the breath of life the 
same consideration that they do the circulatory current, viz., the 
pulse! I know members of my own profession who take pride in 
making the most delicate differential diagnoses concerning an ar- 
terial stenosis, or the slightest change in the valvular anatomy of 
the heart,—who pour down tonics innumerable for anaemia, laying 
rails of iron through the intestinal track, with spikes of strychnia 
and arsenic, in ordér to improve the condition of the blood,— but 
who almost never, by means of the nasal speculum, examine to 
see whether the highway to the lungs is blockaded, and the 
commerce in oxygen has been given over to that dangerous and 
rocky channel, the mouth. Nature has another conduit through 
which she may obtain the necessary amount of air, viz., the mouth, 
— and now I come to what I consider the most important point in 
my paper, a consideration of mouth breathing. Here we have no 
danger of a decreased calibre in the air tube; then why may 
we not use it? AsTI sit writing this, on my journey by boat to 
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Saratoga, I hear three men whose palates are metaphorically flap- 
ping in the evening breeze, in other words, a good old-fashioned 
snoré is produced. Let me use my imagination and illustrate. 
Mr. Smith had a succession of colds for two seasons, and con- 
tracted the habit of snoring. Mr. Jones had a new patent hot-air 
furnace put in, and has since done the same. Mr. Brown comes 
from St. Louis, and has snored from the time he went there to 
live. 

While I ask you to recall what I told you about the physiology 
of respiration, let me ask you to consult with me, and we will ex- 
amine these three worthies. They will all come in time; permit 
me to abruptly introduce them : 

1. Mr. Smith applies to obtain relief from catarrh. He has 
headache, loss of memory, malaria; he is slightly deaf; his ears 
crackle when he blows his nose; he suffers from constant colds; 
he has been to many doctors and taken a Saratoga trunk full of 
nostrums and catarrh snuffs, but to no avail. Examination reveals 
that the lower air passages are almost impervious to. air; he is a 
mouth breather, for he has the characteristic dry pharynx, and all 
the well-known symptoms, which are pictured upon the posterior 
wall of his throat or pharynx. 

Mr. Jones, snorer No. 2, has had the same general chain of 
symptoms, combined with a very characteristic catarrhal breath of 
a sweet mouldy odor. The lines of his face, dividing the cheek 
from the nose, are drawn and deep; his upper teeth protrude, in 
fact he has what is known as the “ catarrhalexpression.” He has 
a dry mouth on awaking, and a severe ‘‘ coughing-spell,” on get- 
ting up. 

Mr. Jones has the ordinary hot-air furnace in his house — nearly 
all Americans have, though you do not find a half dozen furnaces 
in London — does this account for the prevalence of so-called 
catarrh here and the comparative immunity from the disease in 
England? I do not say that, but we certainly extract every 
particle of aqueous vapor possible from our air before 
we use it, and because our buildings are better constructed we 
have less ventilation. English women sit in rooms heated only to 
62° with perfect comfort, though at an afternoon tea in New York 
we see our fashionable population sweltering in furs and velvets 
with the thermometer at 80. 

Mr. Brown, from St. 'Louis — walk in, please. What is the 
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matter? Oatarrh! The same old story. There is in reality no 
such disease. The word catarrh, in regard to nasal troubles, 
should be banished, except as referring to a symptom. People 
suffer from so-called catarrh in ninety-nine cases in every 
hundred, because their nasal tissues are in excess, causing the se- 
cretion to become catarrhal in character from a mechanical pres- 
sure exerted on the membranes, and the lack of a proper supply of 
oxygen to the occluded air passages and adjacent sinuses. With- 
out a stenosis of the nostril from some cause, chronic catarrh 
does not exist, at least I have never seen it. The exceptional case 
occurring about one in every hundred cases of dispensary practice, 
is the so-called dry catarrh, which condition arises from afi atrophy 
or death of the membrane and secreting glands, and consequent 
enlargement of the passages, making it a very tedious and unsat- 
isfactory disease to treat. 

The erectile tissue is placed in the nostrils to modify their cali- 
bre, as the iris performs the office for the eye. These tissues 
expand and contract under certain conditions ; and over-exercise 
in contraction and expansion results in hyper-growth or hyper- 
trophy so-called, as evidenced by the over use of cocaine in the 
nostrils. The same result follows from continued irritation. 
Now, in the cases cited, we may say, chronic congestion due to 
continued colds caused the tissues of Mr. Smith to thicken. 
Jones’ over-heated house, want of moisture in the air, and sudden 
changes from heat to cold, caused his trouble, and Mr. Brown 
succumbed, as everybody does, to the alkaline dust of St. Louis. 

Three different sources of irritation have produced the same re- 
sult. Today the athlete, the oarsman, the pugilist and the runner 
regard nasal breathing as the sine qui non of endurance. The 
chest may be expanded often an inch in a single month, by a sys- 
tem of progressive respiration. The gentle exercise of the lungs 
by deep inspiration, is a most beneficial thing in the treatment of 
consumption. Many quacks take advantage of this simple fact, 
in order to palm off on the public various fluids supposed to con- 
tain ozone and compound oxygen, but the explanation of any good 
that may accrue is simply this: it causes expansion of the col- 
lapsed air cells in the lungs, by drawing in deeper inspirations 
than usual, of air purified and charged with vapor by passing 
through water in which a little ammonia salt is dissolved. Enor- 
mous prices are charged for this so-called oxygenated water; they 
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are simply causing their patients to perform artificially what na- 
ture has by such a delicate process intended the nose to accom- 
plish. The same benefit would take place, and we find it invaria- 
bly so, if we direct our patient to take six or eight deep inhala- 
tions through the nose, and repeat often during the day, having 
first cleared the passages of any obstruction. Another thing to 
which I wish to call attention, is the effect of mouth breathing 
upon the teeth. The shut mouth is bathed in saliva, which circu- 
lates through the spaces between the teeth and cleanses the gums. 
Once acquire the habit of mouth-breathing, and the teeth will be- 
gin to decay, the gums to recede, and the breath to lose its fresh- 
ness and become offensive. 

Mothers make the greatest mistake in holding their infants close 
to their own bodies during the sleeping hours, and never should 
the face of a young child be covered during sleep. Both lead to 
the pernicious habit of mouth-breathing. Catlin lays the greatest 
stress on the extreme care Indian mothers always take after their 
infants have finished nursing to press their lips together and sit 
for hours carefully watching, lest the little one should inhale a sin- 
gle breath through the wrong channel. So great is the savage 
superstition that they regard mouth-breathing the sign of approach- 
ing death. 

A word about the opposite condition. In the small percentage 
of cases, about one in one hundred, where we find an atrophy in- 
stead of an hypertrophy, where by a wasting disease of the mem- 
brane the glands dry up and cease to perform their function, 
where the process of filtration warming and moistening the air is 
lost,.we have the same dry glistening membrane invading the 
nasal cavity that we see in the throat of the mouth breather. This 
is indeed ‘a difficult state of affairs to overcome, for while it is 
very easy to open the passages and relieve the mouth breather by 
restoring to him his natural nasal calibre, here we have to attempt 
a rejuvenation process which makes the subject of dry catarrh a 
very tedious and unsatisfactory problem. 

Hypertrophy of the nasal tissues, presents the following com- 
plications. Nature crying for oxygen opens the mouth to get it, 
but while obtaining but a temporary relief institutes nevertheless 
the commencement of a general affection of the entire respiratory 
tract. Oftimes, pulmonary» congestion, bronchitis, laryngitis, 
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pharyngitis and catarrhal secretion, the direct result of nasal 
stenosis, are but premonitory to graver disorders. 

That a thickening of the nasal mucous membrane over the 
turbinated bones causes many obscure reflex disorders is evidenced 
every day in the office of a nasal specialist. I was once much 
surprised to see a little fellow suffering with St. Vitus dance or 
chorea, become in a short time cured by the simple operation of 
destroying the deceased nasal tissues with chromic acid. Innum- 
erable cases of true asthma and hay fever are cured instantly by 
the same means. There is a gentleman here today who had not 
passed a single night for five years in a reclining position on 
account of asthma in its worst form, who was as suddenly relieved 
by the same method. 

Hay fever, that dreaded complaint which has until recently 
baffled the skill of the medical profession, finds an easy explana- 
tion in the irritation of the hyper-sensitive peripheral nerve fili- 
ments by dust and certain pollens, causing congestion and 
stoppage. ‘There is no further need of the hay fever congress, 
for the thermo-cautery and chromic acid have done much to 
alleviate a condition which has caused innumerable thousands to 
suffer in a way, no one can imagine, who has not been tortured 
by the malady. 

That mouth breathing is an exciting cause of many chronic 
diseases, including consumption and many nervous affections and 
reflex disorders, is conceded. How very great an importance im- 
peded nasal respiration exerts in the multitude of ourills has not 
been sufficiently laid stress upon. 

Catlin, the most enthusiastic student of savage customs among 
the Indian tribes of both North and South America, having visited 
150 tribes containing upwards of 2,000,000 people, and making a 
very careful study of their habits, sums up his views as to their 
exemption from diseases in general in a pamphlet entitled ‘* The 
Breath of Life.” He first points out that none of the lower 
animals or uncivilized tribes of human beings breathe through 
their mouths. He then instances his own case, that of a consump- 
tive, whom the savages taught to breathe properly at the greatest 
possible discomfort to himself, but the habit once acquired, his 
hemorrhages ceased and he was restored to perfect health. He 
goes on to state that only about one,in twenty of savage children 
die in infancy, while he cites by the death-rate in London a loss of 
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50 per cent. of children before the fifth year. Catlin goes so far 
as to account for the infrequency of respirutory troubles, curva- 
ture of the spine, deafness, nasal catarri, lunacy, etc., by the 
cultivation of a proper system of respiration, especially during 
sleep. Sleep, he says, is regarded as the great storer and restorer 
of the vital energies, and perfect repose can only be obtained 
when the nasal channel is free. As civilization and luxuries 
increase, we notice a marked retrogression in the manner of 
breathing and sleeping. It is a well-known fact that a person 
may breathe mephitic air at the bottom of a well or beer vat, if 
taken in through the nose, but the instant one opens the mouth 
and attempts to cry out, he is overcome. 

Catlin attempts to prove that cholera, yellow fever and small 
pox are not communicated to those persons who perform their 
ministrations in silence. He instances all the mouth breathers to 
have died on a cholera ship he was aboard, but the persons who 
accepted his theories to have been saved. 

While Catlin is perhaps over-enthusiastic, he has, without ex- 
plaining the pathological condition, touched the chord of truth. 
Man so slowly gives himself up to the practice of mouth-breath- 
ing that he is usually unaware of the acquirement of the habit, 
especially if only practiced during sleep. Let the erectile tissue 
become but slightly thickened and the life-stream of oxygen but 
little diminished, then the only evidence will be a depression of 
spirits, a slight malaise, which is usually attributed to everything 
else but the true cause. 

It is clear in my mind that a great proportion of aural troubles 
have originated in improper respiration. Nature has intended the 
air to pass directly through the nose and supply the mouths of the 
eustachian tubes with oxygen. Remove this supply of fresh air 
and we have at once a eustachian catarrh establish itself, and this 
we know is the commencement of a majority of cases of deafness. 
I have frequently found, after the aurist has discharged his patient, 
unable to assist him, great benefit to be derived from simply weed- 
ing out his nose and letting fresh air do the rest. 

A dimunition of the air current may be due also to enlarged 
tonsils, or stoppages from a deviated nasal septum. From what- 
ever cause, see that the source of the troubleis removed. Watch 
carefully the developing infant, that the habit of mouth-breathing 
be not acquired, and should you find that the correction of the 
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habit already acquired is impossible without the simple applica- 
tions that will give relief, do not hesitate to apply to your physi- 
cian for that relief which will give you not a little comfort and 
happiness, and, in my opinion, prolong your lives. 

Trusting that you will pardon the rather sketchy nature of my 
paper, made necessary by a pressure of professional duties, and 
hoping that my remarks may have been productive of good 
to some of you, I close, thanking you for your very kind atten- 
tion. 
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V. THE SCIENCE OF DIETETICS. 
BY WALLACE WOOD, M.D., OF NEW YORK. 
(Read Wednesday, September 8.) 


Plato, in one of his dialogues, abuses cooks but praises phy- 
sicians. The cook and the doctor are, antagonistic to each other 
in relation to the body, much as the church and the theatre are 
opposed to each other in relation to the soul. The motto of the 
caterer, like that of the manager, is, ‘‘ We study to please” ; 
while the physician might reasonably take that of the revivalist, 
*¢ Come to us and we will do you good.” After carnival comes 
Lent; after lobster salad, jellies and ices, calomel, rhubarb and 
black draught. The aim of dietetics is to reconcile the cook and 
the physician. Dietetics is the science of eating. 

Of course the question might be raised, Is there properly such a 
science? Can or ought we eat scientifically? Dr. Fothergill, one 
of our best authorities on this subject, heads his newest work with 
a striking announcement, ‘* The Day of Dietetics has Arrived!” 
This is excellent! Doubtless we may shortly expect, instead of 
cook-books, the appearance of manuals of culinary dietetics. 
Boston, instead of schools of cookery, will establish dietetic labor- 
atories. It is an age of science, of ‘‘ mechanism in thought und 
morals,” *‘ the reign of law.” Science is invading our most sacred 
precincts. The time was when it was content to ‘* measure the 
earth and count the stars”; now it measures our brains and 
counts our sensations. It says: ‘*‘ Measure and weigh all things,” 
and when it does not spare our most sacred and cherished associa- 
tions, it will not be likely to spare our stomachs. 

Any body of facts which are related together may, according 
to the logic of Mill, be the subject of a science; thus we have 
botany, etymology, etc., (this definition applies more especially to 
concrete science). Sciences are of three kinds—abstract, con- 
crete, and practical. We shall see that dietetics is not an abstract 
science, like logic or mathematics ; nor yet a concrete science, like 
botany and zodlogy, which group together co-related facts, but 
that it belongs to the third group, the practical sciences, which 
are «lefined not by the facts they group, but by the end in view ; 
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ethics, politics, and medicine are examples. The end of ethics is 
right living—the end of dietetics is right eating. Practical 
sciences may be based on facts which are not co-related, or on 
several co-related groups—that is, on other sciences. Medicine, 
for example, is based upon chemistry; it is based upon botany ; 
it is based upon anatomy and physiology ; and it may be studied 
now in its chemical, now in its botanical, and now in its physio- 
logical aspect. So dietetics may be considered under several dif- 
ferent heads, each demanding a special method of investigation. 

First, then, we may speak of the chemical aspect of dietetics, 
tae science of food chemistry as founded by Liebig. Next comes 
the medical aspect, or the subject of diet proper. We discuss 
under this head the vegetarian diet, the milk diet, the Albumenoid 
diet and others. Thirdly comes the gastronomic aspect. While 
chemists study the tissues and forces of the body, and doctors 
study the liver and stomach, the cook—that very important per- 
sonage — addresses himself to quite a different portion of the 
anatomy, viz., the palate or gullet. This is an organ rather 
ignored by the medical profession, but whosoever studies dietetics 
without taking it into account reckons without his host. 

Finally, it is possible to bring to the study the method of. com- 
parison, and this brings me to the fourth, the biological aspect. 
In this we compare the ‘* food of all nations,” more especially of 
those highest civilized. For the growth of this part of the science 
we are indebted neither to chemists, cooks, nor doctors, but to 
travellers, observers, and sociologists. 


THE CHEMICAL ASPECT. 


‘* By the observation of weight and measure,” says Liebig in 
the introduction to his ‘* Animal Chemistry,” ‘* Lavoisier laid the 
foundation of a new science.” From the law thus established 
inost useful applications have been made to the arts and to in‘dus- 
try. ‘ After Mineral Chemistry had obtained development the 
labors of chemists took a new direction ; the study of the constit- 
uent part of vegetables and animals, from which new views have 
arisen,—the aim of the present work being to apply these views 
to physiology and pathology.” This is Liebig’s claim as a 
founder. The chemical method of working is to analyze the body 
and find out its constituents, and to analyze food substances and 
find out their composition, with a view of supplying scientifically 
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the wasted elements of the one by the proper elements of the 
other. 

The chief proximate principles of the body are found to be 
albumen, gelatine, and fat. In ordinary alimentation meat fur- 
nishes the simplest form of albumen, gelatine, etc., required for 
muscle, while all vegetable matter—notably bread—supplies the 
starch or sugar required to build up fatty t'ssue. Bread and meat, 
therefore, form a perfect diet, and may almost be taken as the 
type or standard. Milk consists of albumen combined with fat and 
sugar, and is regarded as a perfect food: in itself. The time- 
honored dinner of Old England—roast beef and plum pudding— 
offers again a felicitous combination, where albumen, fat and gela- 
tine happily wedded to fat and sugar to make a perfect diet of a 
more heroic order. Fat itself is burned up to maintain the body’s 
heat. 

Nearly every food substance has been analyzed and drawn up 
in tables, and we now know just how much albumen, how much 
fat, and how much starch or sugar each edible contains. The 
chemist tells us to eat beans because they are rich in albumen, but 
that they require fat; and he tells us that potatoes are almost pure 
starch, and must be taken not only with a grain of salt, but with 
plenty of butter and meat. Do not imagine, however, that the 
man of science is satisfied with this; and why speak in such vul- 
gar phrase of ‘‘ eating beans and pototoes”? Let us rather say, 
‘*¢* Nourish the organism by the ingestion of albuminoids and car- 
bohydrates.” 

Says Fothergill: ‘‘ The value of predigested carbohydrates is 
being realized. The digested albuminoids are making their way. 
Oil emulsions have established themselves on a firm footing.” 

Such language may require explanation. The main constituents 
of our food are now understood to be three: 1. The albuminoids or 
nitrogenous material, such as is furnished by meat, fish, eggs, and 
cheese, and which goes to build up muscular tissue and supply 
muscular force. 2. The carbohydrates, or sugars and starches, 
as supplied by bread and ‘vegetables; these go to build up the 
fatty tissues—are stored up in the body as fat. We reduce cor- 
pulence by interdicting them. 3. The fats, or hydrocarbons, but- 
ter, oil, suet, fat meat, etc., all of which are burned up in the 
body to maintain its heat—used as body fuel. It is upon thes» 
three lines that the chemists have been at work. This work was 
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begun by the great Baron Liebig, whose fame is far more wide- 
spread by his ‘‘ Extract of Beef” and his baby food than by all 
his contributions to science. And though Liebig’s food for infants 
has slain its thousands, and Liebig’s extract of beef has starved 
its tens of thousands, the theory was quite right. These prepara- 
tions opened up an altogether new field for manufacturing chem- 
ists all over the world. The wrong was righted; an extract of 
beef can be made in which the precious albumen is preserved in 
stead of being thrown away. 

Chemists and manufacturers have set themselves to work with 
two ends in view. The first was to get the three great nutritive 
elements—meat, starch and fat—into the most concentrated form 
possible. The other end and happy thought was to digest the 
compounds artificially before introducing them into the economy. 
What a saving of all the trouble of mastication, insalivation, se- 
cretirg gastric juice, digestion !—in some cases even the trouble 
of swallowing, as we shall see further on. 

By study, infinite pains, and the immense labor which the hone 
of gain inspires, our manufacturers have found out and applied 
to the nutritive principles the proper solvent. We are presented 
with the predigested albumens under the names of ‘* Peptone”* 
and ‘‘ Beef Peptonoids.” The latter, according to Prof. Stutyer, 
of Bonn, is the most concentrated nutrient ever produced. Con- 
taining, as it also does, small quantities of digested wheat and milk, 
it forms a perfect food, and a delicate eater may have a whole 
meal, in the shape of two spoonsfals of grey powder, carried in a 
paper in his vest pocket. -The predigested starches appear in the 
market under the names of ‘‘ Soluble Food,” ‘‘ Maltine,” etc., 
and are quite as admirable, but are more especially adapted to 
infants and children. Fats, finally, are digested outside the body, 
made soluble or miscible with water by emulsion with pancreatine. 
The ‘‘ Pancreatine Emulsion” is made of suet. Others are 
known as ** Cod Liver Oi] Emulsion,” ‘‘ Cod Liver Oil and Milk,” 
etc. -This last appears as a very rich cream delicately flavored, so 
delightful, in fact, that the patient’ may get very fat upon it 
whether he has any digestion or not, and without ever knowing 
that he is taking cod liver oil. Great are the advancements of our 
day! When food-provision is reduced to such a science as this a 
man need never die for lack of nourishment. His stomach may be 
ever so much out of order, his liver ever so much deranged, may 
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secrete no gastric juice—he may have no digestion whatever and 
still be fed. Supposing the appetite fails entirely, or for any 
reason the patient cannot or will not eat, then concentrations can 
be administered by inunction, rectal alimentation, or the hypo- 
dermic injection, But the climax is reached in France by 
DeBore’s new system of forced feeding. By this ingenious method 
a long rubber tube is let down into the stomach, and that organ is 
carefully washed out with warm water; after which the predi- 
gested carbohydrates, beef peptonoids, and hydrocarbons are 
pumped down into it. This process has been tried at the Bellevue 
Hospital in New York with triumphant success. It has been sug- 
gested that if we march in this direction a few steps further, the 
time may arrive when man will no longer be under the grovelling 
necessity of having any stomach at all. 


THE MEDICAL ASPECT. 


To say that dietetics owes its foundation wholly to Liebig and 
the chemists, (alimentation before that time having been subjected 
entirely to the caprices of the palate,) is almost too sweeping an 
assertion. As remarked at the outset, the physicians have ever 
opposed the excesses of cooks and epicures; and to correct the 
evils of riotuus living they have proposed systems of diet. The 
vegetarian diet is older than Pythagoras. Hippocrates and 
Galen have chapters devoted to diet. One whole school of medi- 
cine in antiquity had this as its foundation. In modern times 
comes the Dry Diet, or the exclusion of all fluid; and the Milk 
Diet, in which one is fed exclusively on milk. The Vegetarian 
Diet, revived in the present century by Graham, has had a wide- 
spread influence, while, as a reaction against it, we have, as the 
very latest thing, the Nitrogenous Diet, where the patient is lim- 
ited in his food to beef and milk, or beef and water. We have, 
also, from England, the Fat and Fish Diet, and from Germany 
comes the Dry Cure, the Grape Cure and the Whey Cure. Sev- 
eral of these methods of cure are of American origin. 

The Vegetable regimen of the present century dates from a New 
England clergyman, Sylvester Graham, best known as the 
inventor of ** whole meal bread,”—a very worthy man. Begin- 
ning as a temperance lecturer, Graham continued his observations 
for more than forty years, till he had elaborated an entire scheme 
of life and morals, and a whole cosmology. He was convinced 
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that the use of meat was the chief cause of the craving for intox- 
icating drink. According to the Grahamites, vice, that ‘* mon- 
ster of so frightful mien,” presents three stages; the first being 
the eating of butchers’ meat, beef, pork and mutton; the second, 
the use of condiments — the pepper, the mustard, the vinegar, 
spices and sauces. The caster on the table leads down to the 
bottom of the pit where rum and brandy, whiskey and gin hold 
their infernal revel. On the ether hand, the wholesome natural 
food of the virtuous man is the grains of the field, the fruits of 
the orchard, the vegetables of the garden. 

Vegetarianism, as a doctrine, may be said to have had its day. 
The vegetarian diet is now relegated to its proper place. It is 
useful as a change. It is useful in certain diseases; a cure for 
one form of dyspepsia. For the gout, the patient is put upon the 
vegetarian diet; for biliousness, no cure so sure as a few days or 
weeks of bread and vegetables; as a change in the summer to 
counteract the evil effects of too much good living, in the winter, 
it is excellent. Do not, therefore, conclude that good living is to 
be wholly abjured, or that the rule which applies to one or two 
cases is of universal application. A man who has had the mis- 
fortune to live for nine consecutive months at a first-class hotel, 
has been known to have his flesh, health and temper completely 
restored by thirty days in the country on a diet limited to green 
corn and sweet apples. Let him not, therefore, conclude that 
corn and apples are properly the natural and universal aliment of 
the human species. If we reason rightly it might be better to 
speak, not of the vegetarian diet, but of the vegetarian cure; 
this term would seem to be in keeping with the latest medical 
views. It is certain that with city people of the better class there 
is always a tendency toward too much concentration in diet; the 
organs are liable to become reduced in calibre, the system clogged, 
the nerves over-stimulated, and for such a state of things a return 
to nature is urgent, and the natural grains and fruits will prove a 
blessing and salvation. 

Equally to be regarded as a return to nature and first principles, 
hence as a cure, is the regime known to the sick as the Milk Diet, 
and to the well as Dairy Fare. Milk for babies: meat for strong 
men. Milk is good food for children; it is the food par excellence 
for the sick; it is good for the aged. One of my correspondents 
reports a case of a nonogenarian, the picture of health, who for 
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the last ten years has nourished himself exclusively on warm 
bread and milk, nothing else absolutely except an occasional dip 
into the sugar-bowl. This delightful old boy has returned to his 
boyhood’s spoon and porringer. When patients are brought to Belle- 
vue Hospital sick with fever, they are put upon an exclusive milk 
diet. Milk is given them as much and as often as they can take it. 
The organism, much reduced, comes down to first principles and 
begins life over again. Gradually itis weaned. Beef tea and mutton 
broth are first added to this primitive food, then small quantities 
of egg and oyster, and finally, with returning strength, the patient 
is worked up to broiled chicken, coffee and beefsteak. 

When we are sick, then vegetables are not our only hope: bless- 
ings on the foster-mother cow ! 

The third resource for the sick man is what is called the Nitro- 
genous Diet, or the Albuminous Diet. Here the patient lives 
almost exclusively on meat, the additions being greens and salads. 
Breads and vegetables are prohibited or restricted. This is the 
diet for the reduction of corpulence; it is the diet in the disease 
known as diabetes. Dr. Draper actually approves of it in gout 
and lithuria, contrary to the received opinion. Sometimes hot 
water is taken with it, but of the beef and hot water cure the time 
has not yet come to speak, it not having yet been sufficiently 
tested. What wonders can be performed by the Albuminous 
Diet when coupled with rest and massage, we are told in the smal! 
but not unimportant book of Prof. Weir Mitchell, entitled ‘* Fat 
and Blood, and How to Make Them.” Most interesting is this 
method of ‘* reviving the vitality of feeble people by the combina- 
tion of entire rest- with excessive feeding, made possible by 
passive exercise obtained through the the use of massage and elec- 
tricity.” Many a patient comes to the physician who, notwith- 
standing that he eats three times a day, is in a state of semi- 
starvation. ‘The doctor tells him that he is badly nourished ; that 
he must leave off the thousand and one things that he eats, and_ 
limit himself for a time to beef and mutton with milk and a little 
bread. It is not what a man eats, but only what he assimilates 
that does him any good.’ 

_ To the well man the doctor may say in general terms, ‘‘ In cold 

weather eat plenty of fat meat, oil and butter, in order to keep 
warm ; if you want to de strong, eat meat; if you want. to get 
fat eat sugars and starches. But now comes one of the most im- 
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portant questions of our day: What is the best brain food, the 
best food for nervous people? How shall we supply wasted 
nervous energy ? 

This question Dr. Fothergili answers in the new ‘‘ Manual of 
Dietetics.” The first point is the supreme importance of fat. 
The most conspicuous component of brain and nerve is a phos- 
phoric fat,—Lecithin. ‘* Experience has taught us,” he says, 
*‘ even before physiological chemistry could tell us why, that fat 
and fish are the foods especially indicated. Fish is rich in phos- 
phorus. Phosphoric fat has to be furnished to the nervous sys- 
tem. Fish and butter should be the chief factors in the dietary. 
‘Creams of all kinds are good ; also cod liver oil and cod liver oil 
emulsions.” ‘* When we consider,” he says further, ‘‘ that the 
pabulum of the nervous system is a phosphoric fat, we may com- 
prehend why the plan of treating cerebral exhaustion by liberal 
quantities of lean meat, has turned out a failure. Albumenoids 
do not supply the requisite material for the intended purpose.” 
Fothergill gives several cases and I have in mind at the moment of 
writing, a case that came under my own observation, where a 
patient vainly tried to recuperate his failing strength, exhausted 
by overtasking the brain, on lean meat eaten abundantly three 
times a day. Being sent into the country, he, by mere accident, 
drifted into a diet of bread and butter and dried codfish, with 
milk, cream and vegetables, when he made a rapid recovery. 

When we speak of the Vegeterian Diet, then, it is well to 
remember its limitations, and that there is also the Milk Diet, the 
Nitrogenous Diet, and the Fat and Fish Diet. Let each choose 
according to his.needs. 


THE GASTRONOMIC ASPECT. 


We come now to a very different branch of dietetic science. 
Astronomy means the laws of the stars: gastronomy means the 
laws of the gullet. Let those who care for the stars revere the 
names of Galileo, Kepler and Newton, but by all persons of good 
taste and lovers of good cheer and good company, the name of 
_ Brilliat-Savarin, the author of the ‘* Physiology of Taste,” willever 
be held indelightful memory. Here are some of the axioms upon 
- which this egregious discoverer founds his enduring edifice: ‘‘ Tell 
me what you eat and I will tell you what-you are.” ‘* The dyspeptic 
has no right to dine among civilized beings.” ‘‘It is the height of 
cruelty to drench an oyster with peppersauce.” ‘‘ Never accept the 
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invitation of a man to take pot luck with him; he insults the 
sacred name of dinner.” 

Gastronomy is both a science and an art. It is the science 
of good taste andthe art ot dining. A grand dinner, like a grand 
opera, is a very highly organized and complicated affair. What 
ages of civilization and culture have passed to bring it up to its 
present standpoint! 

Fully to realize this let us try to go back to primitive simplicity. 
I knew a family living in theycountry, who had a housemaid that, 
in her habits of eating, was totally uncivilized. She could not 
be made to eat at regular intervals or to eat any two things to- 
gether. She would eat whenever she felt like it and whatever 
struck her fancy or came to hand. At one hour in the day this 
child of nature would be found in the pantry with a plate of honey ; 
at another, swinging her heels from the parlor sofa, while content- 
edly making way with an enormous lump of salt pork ; at another 
she would be in the barrel of apples. She would eat with gusto 
large pieces of cheese, tout seul, or again, a slice of salt mackerel 
as large as her hand. Bread she usually ate on rising, always 
clear. Butter she would eat sometimes; never with the bread; 
honey whenever she could get it. As for making the combination 
of bread, butter and honey, that she was never equal to. Her 
potatoes she ate at one time and her meat at another ; never could 
she be induced to eat them together. Save for her feats in gas, 
tronomy, this person was smart, sensible, rather handsome, and a 
good worker, but in dietetics she was on a par with the rats in the 
cellar or the savages of the forest. She was, in fact, literally a 
spoiled child ; nothing more. She declared that she had always 
done so; she had never been trained otherwise. 

We teach a child first, that it must eat at regular intervals, say 
morning, noon and night. Secondly, that it must eat things to- 
gether; bread with its butter, potatoes with its meat. Thirdly, 
that it must wait for the pie and pudding till meat and potatoes 
have been discussed. Now then, these stages of the training of 
the infant are pretty nearly the stages of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Primitive men, like the Australians, eat whenever they can 
get anything to eat, be it fish, flesh or fowl, roots, snakes or mel- 
ons. In the nomadic stage, when man becomes rich in flocks and 
herds, and food is thus always at hand, regular meals are estab- 
lished, and the first and oldest gastronomic combination, bread 
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and meat is discovered. A higher stage is seen among the peas- 
antry of the civilized races. Here the meals are regular and 
dishes are combined together, to make roughly a ‘‘ square meal.” 
The Irishman combines potatoes, herring ard buttermilk ; the New 
York farmer, salt pork, potatoes, hot biscuit and butter ; the acute 
Yankee composes his meal of pork and beans with brown bread 
and butter, and again and again rises to the harmony of corned- 
beef-hash, bread and butter and boiled-cider applesauce. All these 
are very wonderful gastronomic combinations. 

But we must mount still higher in the scale of being. Among 
all civilized men dishes are combined to form a meal, but with 
people of culture the meal itself is at least double, if not triple, 
that is served in courses. Even in that home of refinement, the 
boarding-house, after meat, the landlady smiling says, ‘* Will you 
have pie or pudding? ” and at tea, when the chief part of the meal 
is over, there is passed the cake. 

This division is classic, going back to Greece, to Sparta, where 
the double repast was served, the first, or main meal of bread and 
meat, and the after-meal of cakes and fruit.. Such a repast is 
worthy to be ranked as a dinner, if not a banquet, and civilization 
rises to the first step of a higher plain. For the modest Hellenes, 
who lived much closer to nature than ourselves, this was sufficient. 
Later on, when the world entered upon its Roman phase, a diffi- 
culty arose. The wealthy patrician, refined, cultured, pampered, 
indolent, when meal-time came, was found to have no appetite, 
and to meet this new want there came into vogue the gusto, the 
preliminary meal, or what we now call the first course, and gener- 
ally taken as soup. The object of this was to excite the appetite, 
not to satisfy it. Behold, then, inold Rome, the grand symposium 
in its main elements fully constituted. The fore-meal, something 
to whet the appetite, oysters, little crabs, radishes, the yolks of 
eggs; then the mid-meal, wild boar and roast peacock, fit food for 
the lords of the world; then the after-meal, cakes, cheese and 
apples. 

It will be at once seen that the first-class American of to-day 
divides his dinner into just these three parts, under the names of 
soup, meat and dessert. Thus the waiter makes three journeys 
and sets the table before him three times. The American break- 
fast tends to arrange itself in the same way; the first section of 
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the meal being fruit or oatmeal; the second, meat; the third, hot 
cakes. 

The modern European dinner is something far more elaborate. Of 
course I would not wish to imply that Americans are less cultured 
than Europeans, even gastronomically. We understand grand 
dinners perfectly. We have tried but do not care for them. ‘‘In 
the first place we have not time,” and in the second, ‘it don’t 
pay.” Sir Henry Thompson, the latest authority, in his admirable 
book, ‘‘ Food and Feeding,” says that the ordinary English family 
dinner must consist of five courses besides the dessert: soup, fish, 
entree, roasts and sweets. Of the grand dinner with invited 
guests, he speaks with enthusiasm, as ‘‘a complete sym- 
phony ;” ‘*an andante in common time,” ‘‘the bright sparkling 
minuet to follow,” ‘‘ the grand finale,” a ‘‘ plaintive minor pas- 
sage,” ‘* the force and splendor of the resumption of the major key 
before the close.” He then gives of this gastronomic symphony 
the archetype, an ideal dinner in seven courses, as follows: 

First : An introductory or preliminary dish, say soup or fish. 

Second: The substantial dish of meat to satisfy the keen appe- 
tite, say. roast beef, a joint of mutton, a jilet de boeuf. 

Third: A choice dish or two of delicate flavor for the gratifica- 
tion of the taste, such as entrees. 

Fourth: A dish of marked flavor, in other words, game or a 
roast bird. : 

The difth course is a choice vegetable by itself. 

The sixth consists of sweets and pastry. 

The seventh, a savoury, such as cheese, caviare, dried fish or 
deviled biscuit. 

The symphony thus presented, most interesting and suggestive, 
is yet not quite as harmonious as we could wish: it seems partly 
French, partly;English, and somewhat arbitrary. Could we im- 
prove it? 

It is, perhaps, not to much of a paradox to say that bills of fare 
are not made, but grow. The three divisions of a dinner, the pre- 
liminary meal, or course, before the appetite is satisified, the mid- 
meal or satisfaction of the appetite, and the third, or after-meal, 
of course after the appetite is satisfied,— these three divisions are 
really organic. Why not? Why not as much the order of things 
as are the vestibule, nave and chancel of a church? 

In this way the extra and future courses of a dinner will grad- 
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ually evolve themselves, subject to the same laws of integration 
and differentiation that have created the others. For instance, it 
is plain enough to us that the after-meal has already in practice 
differentiated itself into two courses, pastry and dessert. ‘The one 
consists of pie, cakes, custards, creams, to gratify the sweet tooth ; 
the other of cheese, nuts, fruits, coffee, often dried fish, caviare, green 
almonds or brandied peaches, all of which are said to promote di- 
gestion. In the same way the mid-meal has its double aspect: 
the homely and solid beef and mutton on the one hand, to give one 
all satisfaction, something worthy of the steel, rightly named the 
piece de resistance; on the other hand the sauce piquante, the 
vol au vent financiere, gume entriee, somthing rare and delicate. 
Just so the preliminary course falls into two parts, the soup and 
the fish ; one appealing to thirst, the other to hunger. A man 
may thus dine in six courses and do it reasonably, —if.he does 
not do it too often. 

As for the grand banquet, the symphony of nine or ten move- 
ments, one should be a gastronomic Beethoven, or Rubenstein 
indeed to go through it credibly ; yet such virtuosi do exist. 

There is one curious fact which may be observed in relation to 
the grand or elaborate menu, and that is that it embraces in itself 
every kind of food and every variety of cookery. For instance, 
take the ordinary courses, potage, poisson, releve, entree, roti, en- 
tremet, dessert. Here we have after soup, fish and flesh and fowl, 
as though it were desirable to try every kind of viand ; enature 
offers then’the entree, which is practically any or none of them, 
but a special form of cookery, something soft dressed in sauce ; 
then the pastry, also a special form of cookery ; the cheese another 
special product, and the fruit another. A dinner then like a coun- 
try fair, is an exhibit of all the good things. To a person unini- 
tiated it might seem little else, nor could it do better than take 
a small sample of each. He does not know that these courses are 
arranged with infinite art, each in its special place, coming in at 
the proper time to fill a want fantastically refined and subtle. 

It would take but little research into the history of culture to see 
just how the grand banquet has grown up and come to be the por- 
tentous thing itis. First, how the food articles were combined 
tg form the dish, for instance, dread with butter or fish with pota- 
toes. Next how various dishes were skilfully grouped together 
to compose the simple or square meal; say, meat and vegetables 
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with a relish and with bread and butter. How, as refinement went 
on, there was added the after-meal or dessert, and still later, at the 
other end, the gusto or preliminary meal. How still further ad- 
vanced and by still more subtle refinement, each of these three 
was developed into a two-fold or three-fold member, and the 
Symposium banquet or grand gastronomic symphony was 
created — nine courses, as follows: 


1. Oysters. 

2. Sour. 

3. FisH. 

4. Reveve, Filet de Boeuf. 

5. Entree, Vol au vent Financiere. 

6. Rort. 

7. EnrreMENT, Pudding, Cake, Cream. 
8. Savory, Crackers, Cheese. 

9. Dessert, Nuts, Fruits. 


Mine courses, exclusive of punches and coffee,— nine meals in 
one. Apres nous le deluge: indigestion, gout and biliousness. 
Exit the cook; enter the doctor. 

Next in order would come the Sociological Aspect. This the 
lack of time at present forbids us to discuss. It is the least known, 
but I believe the most fruitful fieid of investigation. The ‘‘Food 
of All Nations,” is cerainly an interesting subject. That the 
national food of England is roast beef; that the French eternally 
eat stewed veal and paté de foie gras; that the natural food of 
Germany is sausages, and that of Italy maccaroni, goes without 
saying. Certain it is that these diets are a matter not of necessity, 
as with the lower races and the poor, but a matter of choice, and 
that there is a correspondence between the national food and the 
national temperament, there can be no doubt. 

7 
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I. ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
F. B.. SANBORN, OF CONCORD. 


(Read Friday, September 10, 1886.) 


Mr. President and Members of the Association : 


Like all the topics with which we have to deal, in these meet- 
ings that have continued now for more than twenty years, my 
special subject this morning opens out into almost endless avenues 
and lanes of thought, guided as with Ariadne’s clew, by that en- 
ticing word social,— which includes every interest of mankind ex- 
cept the petty material or vast spiritual concerns of anchorites. 
Nay, even that ‘‘ flight of the Alone to the Alone,” which the 
Neo-Platonists encouraged, has its social side, when viewed from 
the standpoint of the mystic’s mother or sister or deserted wife, 
and the very anchorite has brethren. But I shall come forth from 
my cell to touch on a few selected social questions of the time, 
‘and not to meddle with all the affairs of all mankind. 

The burning social question is now, however, (what it always 
has been) the relation of employer and employed, of so-called La- 
bor and so-called Capital; and this does now, always did, and 
ever must, affect the concerns of all mankind. 


Quis jam locus (inguit) Achate, 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 


Is there any region on earth that is not surfeited with our labor 
question? If so, it is not where the Eskimo are starving in 
Labrador, nor where the fabulous Hydaspes looks upon the fam- 
ishing toil of India, nor even where the natives of Congo are wait- 
ing to exchange their products for ours. Wherever the electric 
current of modern commerce now circulates — and where does it 
not ?— the laborer is a competitor with us, and the capitalist is 
either a confederate or a competitor with our capitalists. Let us 
first, then, consider those relations of Ownership and Exertion — 
that is, of Capital and Labor, which now keep the whole wcrld 
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talking through the newspapers and magazines,—in shops and 
houses and churches, in caucuses and stump-speeches, and every- 
where else. 

Capital, viewed in regard to the capitalist, is simply ownership ; 
and Labor, viewed in regard to the laborer, is simply ewertion ; 
and when these formidable and juggling words are thus reduced to 
their lowest terms, who can see any conflict between them? In 
every person—even in the traditionary Mikado of Japan—owner- 
ship and exertion co-exist—and therefore every human being is 
both capitalist and laborer, unless he is so unfortunate as not to 
own himself. - Yet the very chattels of the Roman patrician had 
their peculium, their private hoard of capital; and there is tradi- 
tion of a southern slave, who, in a suaden shower, clapped his 
new beaver hat under his coat and went bareheaded exclaiming, 
‘* hat belong to me, head belong to Massa.” I wish to say that 
Labor itself is dependent at every stroke on Capital—that exertion 
must always be preceded by ownership of some kind, that the la- 
borer is a capitalist, and is every century more and more such ; 
while the capitalist is more and more a laborer; that is, the prop- 
erty of the world was never more actively entering into the work 
of the world than now. 

The discovery and first use of the precious metals as money, 
though gold and silver have proved of such untold value to the 
world in facilitating commerce and thus promoting industry,— 
their first use, I say, was to withdraw from employment a part of 
the active capital of mankind. Before that, corn and cattle, or 
merchantable goods of any kind passed as coin, and of necessity 
kept moving by way of barter from place to place, because they 
perished or grew useless if stored up. Fancy an egg or even a 
spring chicken put on deposit or hoarded for ten years ! where, then, 
would its exchangeable value be? But ‘‘ fond shekels of the 
tested gold,” and those costlier products of the mine which Mar- 
lowe’s Jew of Malta described so happily as 


Infinite riches in a little room, 


not only could be, but actually and continually were hoarded up 
and withdrawn from the service of men in great sums; nor was it 
for many centuries that even the Jew, much less the rude Gentile, 
learned the art of banking, by which the gold and silver did their 
work while lying idle in the chest or the vault. So late as 1764, 
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at the end of the seven years’ war in which Pitt and Frederick 
the Great had been victorious allies, the Prussian monarch found 
that a bank in his dominions was a novelty. The passage in bis 
‘¢ Memoirs After the Peace of 1763,” in which Frederick stated 
his difficulties, is so curious and so little known, that 1 will tran- 
scribe it from Holcroft’s translation of 1789: 


‘¢ War” (says Frederick) ‘* had rendered the course of exchange 
disadvantageous to Prussian trade, although our adulterated coin 
had been at once melted down after the peace, and _ restored to its 
former value. To erect a bank was the only means that could be 
taken to obviate this inconvenience. Persons enslaved by preju- 
dice, because they had not sufficiently considered the matter, 
affirmed that no bank could be supported except under republican 
governments; for moneyed men (they said) would never place any 
confidence in a bank that should be established in a monarchy. 
The assertion was false; there is a bank at Copenhagen, another 
at Rome, and a third at Vienna. Men were therefore permitted 
to reason as they thought proper; but my project was put in ex- 
ecution. The court of Prussia disbursed 800,000 crowns for the 
bank’s establishment, and this sum served as a fund on whieh to 
base its operations. At the beginning, our bank suffered some 
losses, either through iguorance or from the knavery of those who 
managed it; but since it has been under the direction of M. Von 
Hagen exactness and order have been established. No bills have 
been allowed to issue till funds were first realized for their pay- 
ment. Besides. the advantage which this bank procured for 
Prussia in facilitating trade, another appeared. In former times 
it had been the custom for the money of wards in chancery to be 
deposited with the court, and these wards, instead of deriving any 
advantage from their capital, while any lawsuits continued, were 
obliged to pay I per cent. per annum. Such moneys were now de- 
posited at the bank, and the minor received 3 per cent. ; so that, 
in effect, includipg what had formerly been paid into court, his 
real gain was 4 per cent. The bank soon had offices in all the 
great towns of the kingdom, and agents in every commercial city 
of Europe.” 


Now consider that this was but 120 years ago, in the country 
which now dominates continental Europe, and we shall not won- 
der that Sydney Smith, who was born about the period of Freder- 
ick’s death, used to speak of ‘* the time before the invention of 
common sense,” as @ very recent epoch. Contrast this inactivity 
of capital in the Prussia of 1764 with the prodigious activity of 
capital in the United States of 1864, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances,—that is, the close of a destructive war,—and you 
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will see what banking and the credit system have done to mobilize 
the forces of labor; and how true it is, as I said, ‘* that the prop- 
erty of the world was never more actively entering into the work 
of the world than now.” The ‘ nimble penny,” which has always 
been proverbially better than the ‘slow shilling,” has now 
quite supplanted the shilling, and become the crown, the pound 
and the whole coin of the realm. Labor may now say of its 
thrifty lover, Capital,— 

To make that crown a pund my Jamie went to sea, 

And the crown and the pund they were baith for me. 


But no, says Labor’s proxy, the glib-tongued orator, journalist, or 
preacher, ‘*‘ No—Jamie is laying up the pounds for himself—Capi- 
tal is filching the whole profit, and all the surplus earnings of 
Labor into the bargain. Capital is a thief and Labor is his poor 
victim.” I admit that some capitalists: are thieves, as well as 
some laborers,—and all such are false thieves, for it is their true 
business to enrich, not to defraud, one another. But Capital, as 
a whole, is just as much and just as little a thief, as the earth’s 
atmosphere is, which only sucks up moisture from the soil in one 
place to pour it down on all; or as the ocean is, which drains all 
the rivers of their water only to return it in the form of rain and 
snow. Are the rich growing richer because the ocean is higher 
when the tide is full, or the poor growing poorer because the sands 
and flats are bare when the tide is‘out? Such observations, made 
along the margin of the great ocean of civilization, are as saga- 
cious as the calculations of a child who for the first time visits the 
sea-shore with his spade and bucket. Upon the whole, and in the 
view of all recent history, the poor are growing richer and the’ 
rich are growing more in number,—the very reverse of that plausi- 
ble fallacy which one pessimist echoes after another. This was true 
even in the dominions of Frederick the Great between his acces- 
sion in 1740 and the year 1779, in which he took the census of his 
provinces ; for he shows that there were then 3,290,000 inhabitants 
where there were but 2,170,000 in 1740; and that they were col- 
lectively more prosperous at the latter date. I have found in 
another writer of the 18th century, whom few of us now read— 
Madison, the friend and successor of Jefferson—some singular 
and judicious computations on the good which colonies do to the 
mother country, and these bear directly on this social question of 
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increasing or diminishing poverty. Madison was a Malthusian, 
but a sensible one, and he wrote thus in the year 1791: 


‘¢ Emigrations may even augment the population of the country 
permitting them. The commercial nations of Europe, parting 
with emigrants to America, are examples. The articles of con- 
sumption demanded by us from Europe have created employment 
for an additional number of manufacturers. The produce remit- 
ted by us, in the form of raw materials, has had the same effect; 
while the imports and exports of every kind have multiplied 
European merchants and mariners. It was the opinion of the fa- 
mous Sir Josiah Child that every man in the British colonies found 
employment, and, of course, subsistence, for four persons at home. 
Now of the people of the United States, nearly 3,000,000 are of 
British descent; according to this estimate, as more than half a 
million of the adult males in the United States equally contribute 
employment at this time to British subjects, there must now be 
more than 2,000,000 British subjects subsisting on the fruits of 
British emigration. . . . Thespace left by every ten or twenty 
thousand emigrants.is speedily filled by a surplus of life that 
would otherwise be lost. The 20,000 in their new country, calling 
for the manufactures and productions required by their habits, will 
employ and sustain 10,000 persons in their former country, as a clear 
addition to its population. The course of emigration being always 
from places where living is more difficult to places where it is less 
difficult, the happiness of the emigrant is promoted by the change ; 
and as a more numerous progeny is another effect of the same 
cause, human life is at once made a greater blessing, and more in- 
dividuals are created to partake of it.” 


Here is the truth respecting the progress of civilization put in a 
nut-sheli, — ” Human life is at once made a greater blessing, and 
more individuals are created to partake of it.” The postulate of 
emigration and colonial supply shows the curse and force of the 
argument, but it is equally good from whatever cause the general 
wealth of a country or of the world is promoted. If it be true that 
‘*power is always stealing from the many to the few” — which I 
doubt — it is at least equally true that wealth is always stealing 
from few to the many. No man can beso wise as all men; nor 
can any man or set of men be so wealthy as alimen. The constant 
effect of modern civilization, whether the governing ciasses so in- 
tend or not, is to increase the wealth and the comfort of the mul- 
ttude. We can see this on a great scale, in our southern states, 
where the 4,000,000 of slaves, who did not own even themselves, 
have developed into 63 millions of freedmen, owning a vast amount 
of property in the aggregate, and constantly adding to it. Nobody 
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can with any reason maintain that in the former slave states, for 
20 years past, ‘‘ the rich have grown richer and the poor poorer,”— 
for there the rich have surely grown poorer and the poor richer. 
Mr. Atkinson has shown, too, in that interesting essay read here 
two years ago, which he has since expanded into a volume, that in 
the manufacturing communities of the North, the same accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of middling and poorer classes has been 
going on, at the expense of those large profits upon capital which 
were gained in New England 40 or 50 years since. Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous total of many private fortunes in the United 
States, it will be found, if we look at the still more enormous in- 
crease in the aggregate possessions of the multitude, that the bal- 
ance of gain is on the side of the many rather than of the few. 
And there are communities where a great private fortune, moder- 
ately taxed, has gradually improved the condition of every person 
in that community. 

But now we are confronted with a new set of philosophers who 
tell us that ownership itself is an evil; or, at any rate, that we 
may own some things, but must not own others — must not own 
land, for example. Land, they declare, is like the atmosphere and 
the ocean, not.to be appropriated by individual men, but held in 
common by all; all the land must be owned by all the people, just 
as the air is. But are the air and water in fact owned by the com- 
munity any more than by individuals? Each person uses as much air 
as he wants; it is brought to him and he takes it from nature. If 
it is not exactly so with water, it is virtually so; there is, and can 
be no monopoly of it. The river glides away from the miser who 
- would make it his own; the rain falls alike on the just and the un- 
just, and, although the public in cities undertake to distribute the 
water supply, for reasons of convenience, yet the individual, when 
he has paid for his aqueduct water, owns it as completely as the 
public ever did. Now this gliding instability of air and water, and 
this common boon of light are essentially different, so far as appro- 
priation is concerned, from the land beneath our feet. Ownership 
of land, at least for a period, is entirely indispensable to civiliza- 
tion. Who would build a house if the land it is to stand upon were 
to change hands every year, not to say every moment, as light and 
air and water do? I must control absolutely the spot where I am to eat 
and sleep, and where my children are to be born; if I do not con- 
trol it by conquest, or purchase or inheritance, then I must by pay- 
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ing rent for it, — which is only a temporary and limited purchase. 
The great evil of all disturbed and oppressed countries is not pos- 
session of land but dispossession. The poor shepherd in Virgil 
sings that song :— 


Impius hec tam culta novalia miles habebat, 
Barbarus has segetes? 
“Tid we for these barbarians plant and sow? 
On these, on these our happy fields bestow? 
Good heaven! what dire effects from civil discord flow!” 


And what is it that vexes Ireland so much as the lack of firm 
possession in the soil that the peasant cultivates? This is what 
England is now seeking to give him, — not by destroying all pri- 
vate ownership, but confirming that ownership by the strong hand 
of the State to those individuals who have hitherto been too feeble 
to maintain it. 

I leave to others. in the debate which is soon to begin the firm 
establishment by cogent reasons of the right of property, particu- 
larly in land, and will only say here that I have no fears that man- 
kind will ever give up individual ownership. Sydney Smith used 
to rely for the security of English affairs, as he said, on the good 
sense ‘‘ of those who had something to lose, and not the least in- 
tention of losing it.” Now in this country the number of those 
who have something to lose. is greater than in England, and al- 
though our people are perhaps more unselfish than the English, I 
do not perceive that they are generally willing to philanthropize the 
ground out from under their feet, nor, as Lady Herbert said to her 
husband when he proposed a settlement of her estate in favor of 
her children, ‘‘to draw the cradle on their own head.” The ingen- 
ious proposal of the New York pauper many years ago, — ‘* Equal 
divisions of all property every Saturday night,”—is not likely to 
be accepted in this country; nor can any economical or political 
platform looking to the control of individual freedom in the ac- 
quisition and management of property, whether landed or funded, 
by the state or national government, ever become very popular in a 
community where almost everybody is a property holder. 

It is otherwise with corporate property, in the extension and 
privileges of which form of ownership real danger lies, both here 
and abroad. State ownership of land, as proposed by Mr. George 
is but a gigantic form of that ownership by impersonal corpora- 
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tions such as railroads, manufacturing companies, colleges and 
churches, against which, in some of its forms, Mr. George also 
protests vehemently. Where landed estates are entailed in a 
feudal order (as was long the fact in England, and where the 
potency of the fact still survives its technical disappearance), you 
have an impersonal corporation, to most intents and purposes ; 
and therefore individual freedom of purchase and occupancy is 
much restricted. In so far as American capital takes this form of 
corporate wealth, strongly banded together by class interest, it 
may easily become, at times, hostile to the classes not concerned 
in such special property. Even a large pecuniary interest, not 
strictly in the corporate form, like that of the Southern slave- 
holders from 1820 to 1860, or that of the manufacturers and deal- - 
ers in liquor at present, has often proved very hostile to the rights 
of the people, and to the morals of society. If the trade-unions 
and Knights of Labor, that now delight to show their power, in 
this democratic government, by terrorizing poor men and subju- 
gating rich and ambitious men, would spend their strength for six 
months in resisting the domination of the poor and industrious by 
drink ; if they would pursue the saloon keepers with the same ve- 
hemence they manifest against railroad managers and the upright 
employers of labor, they would do much good and scarcely any . 
harm ; whereas, for the past six months they have been doing little 
good and much harm. 

Concerning that scum of European revolutions and conspiracies 
that has floated to this country on the wave of emigration, and 
here coagulates into the small corps of anarchists, who make so 
much more noise than their real importance justifies,—there is but 
one thing to be said. Government is so necessary, even in the 
most Arcadian communities,—and all the more in Boston, Chicago 
and New York,—that men who openly avow themselves against 
all government must be treated as outlaws, whenever they put their 
principles in action by force. There can be but one paramount 
authority, and that must be maintained, if needful, by soldiers 
and by executions. These are not the best methods of govern- 
ment, but they are sometimes the only available ones; and the 
good sense of mankind always supports the reasonable exercise of 
force for the preservation of society. The most popular Amer- 
ican president that any of us remember was Andrew Jackson, who 
never bore the sword in vain; and next to him was Abraham Lin- 
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coln, under whose direction, but against whose kindly heart, the 
most destructive and constructive civil war of modern times was 
fought. That petty section of Bohemia which hurls adjectives and 
dynamite bombs in our great cities must not expect to receive 
more tenderness of treatment than we gave to our own kinsmen 
and sworn brethren of the South, when they drew the sword 
against the nation. 

Our Association has never been remiss in taking up for discus- 
sion the social questions of the time, as the record of our meetings 
for twenty years past will show. While avoiding those questions 
that involve the temporary and exasperated enmities of partisan 
politics, we have dealt seasonably and plainly with all topics that 
concern the poor and the rich, the laborer and the capitalist, the 
governors and the governed. In America we pride ourselves that 
the governors ave the governed,—that so much self-restraint has 
gradually been infused into our people and inherited by them from 
sensible ancestors, as to become a structural part ot our govern- 
ment,—a silent but not a sleeping partner in the business of ad- 
ministration. I have so much confidence in hereditary and educa- 
tional forces that I do not look to see this self-restraint lost nor 
materially diminished, notwithstanding the threatening aspect 
which our affairs sometimes assume. The present ferment on the 
subject of labor does not seem to me materially different from 
many that we have seen before, and I am not tragically anxious 
about its results. Politically they are bad just at present; firm- 
ness and even common sense seem to abandon many of our nomi- 
nal political leaders. But the average politician was never re- 
markable for sense nor for firmness. Beneath the yeasty surface 
of the billows is the strong tidal wave of national life; and be- 
neath that the deep ocean of our common humanity, whose foun- 
tain and whose limits are Divine. ‘* The gods approve the depth 
and not the tumult of the soul,” and we may possess our souls in 
patience, relying on that Power which always and everywhere 
makes for righteousness. 
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II. PROPERTY. 


BY THOMAS DAVIDSON, OF ORANGE, N. J. 


Property is exclusive or unshared right to use. It is, in the 
strictest sense, a privilege, something accorded by a community to 
its members, as such, not as individuals. An individual, as such, 
may have possession, just as a robber or a Robinson Crusoe may ; 
but he can have no property. Possession becomes property solely 
by being recognized as such by a community. By such recog- 
nition the community does two things: (1) It grants a privilege ; 
(2) It undertakes to protect the recipient of that privilege in the 
exclusive use thereof. Property, then, as distinct from possession, 
implies and pre-supposes obligations and possible sacrifices on the 
part of a community. Upon what grounds may a community as- 
sume such obligations, and render itself liable for such sacrifices ? 
This is the real meaning of the ordinary question: What justifica- 
tion is there for private property? (Private property is a pleon- 
asm: all property is private.) 

It is evident that a community will not grant privileges involv- 
ing grave consequences to itself and its members, without some 
reason or purpose. (A practical reason, in the last analysis, is 
always a purpose.) This purpose will, in all cases, be the real or 
supposed good of the community. The sole justification for prop- 
erty, therefore, is, that its existence is beneficial to the community 
which permits it. A community may grant the privilege of prop- 
erty for any reason it pleases; but a community desiring to be 
just will grant it only for the reason assigned. The consent of a 
community is sufficient to create legal property ; just property re- 
quires that this consent be given only with a view to the highest 
good of the ccmmunity. Justice is nothing but the principle of 
ail actions tending to this good. 

In a community which professes to be regulated for the benefit 
of all its members, the good of the community is identical with 
the good of all the members of it. Where the contrary assump- 
tion is made, as it is in all communities permitting the existence 
of privileged and, consequently, of disprivileged classes, the ques- 
tion regarding the justice of property, as distinct from its legality, 
cannot arise. Ina community which does not grant equal privi- 
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leges, on equal terms, to all its members, there is no justice, but 
only legality. In England, which permits privileged classes on 
principle, jurists merge justice in legality. In Germany,- where 
such classes are merely tolerated, jurists acknowledge the existence 
of justice, or, as they term it, natural right, as distinct from 
legality, or conventional right. The latter acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a right higher than, and independent of, the will of a com- 
munity, of a law to which every community, in granting privi- 
leges, is bound to conform. It is this acknowledgment that forms 
the basis of Humanitarianism and Scientific Socialism. Our own 
country follows Germany and the ancient world in holding to the 
existence of justice or natural and inalienable right, as distinct 
from legality. 

In regard to the justice of property three questions naturally 
arise : ; 

(1) Is property just,—that is, does its existence bring good to 
the entire community and all its members? 

(2) Granting that it does, what amount and distribution of 
property are most beneficial, and, therefore, most just? 

(3) On what grounds ought the privilege of property to be 
granted ? 

As regards the first question: Is property just? we must look 
for the answer, in the main, to experience, and this experience has 
been so one-sided that it hardly serves our purpose. The com- 
munities not allowing the privilege of property have been few, 
hardly sufficient to offer a fair test of the effect of community of 
possession. But, if experience does not warrant us in accepting 
communism, and, with Proudhon, declaring property to be theft, 
as little does it warrant us in condemning communism. The 
effects of private property have not been so uniformly beneficial 
as to warrant us in refusing to give communism a fair trial. Our 
present economic condition and its results certainly do not warrant 
us in drawing a strong conclusion in favor of property. But, for 
the sake of argument, let-us grant what, after all, is probably 
true,—that the institution of property is beneficial. 

As to the second question: What amount and distribution of 
property are most beneficial? we must answer: That depends en- 
tirely upon what we mean by beneficial, what we mean by the good 
of acommunity and its members. This shows us that economic 
questions lead directly to ethical ones, and cannot be solved with- 
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out them. I will assume that the highest good of a community 
and of its members is a life of virtue and noble happiness. I 
will assume that human perfection, in intelligence, humanity and 
fortitude, is the end of human action and human life, and that to 
this end all other things are subordinate, as means. If any one 
holds another view, I have no quarrel with him, nor is he bound 
to accept my conclusions. On this assumption, it follows that that 
amount and that distribution of property are best which enable all 
the members of a community to reach the loftiest heights of intel- 
ligence, humanity and fortitude,—the conditions of human hap- 
piness. A just state, maintaining that ‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness ” are among man’s inalienable rights, must 
aim at securing this amount and this distribution. Evidently, 
property in excess is as bad as property in defect. Both tend to 
occupy men’s whole: attention, and to leave them no time for self- 
cultivation and truly human happiness. It follows that that 
amount of property is most beneficial which takes only so much 
of a man’s time, thought, devotion and energy to acquire and 
manage as shall leave him with plenty of time, thought, devotion, 
energy and means to enable him to cultivate himself to the highest 
degree. More than this can but lead to evil, as, indeed, we know 
from experience that it does. The distribution of property is de- 
termined by the same law, and by this further one, that,—as it 
can never be for the good of a community that its members should 
have conflicting interests, which must always be, if one portion of 
them are allowed to use for their own benefit another portion,— 
property must never be'so distributed as to place one portion of a 
community in a position of dependence upen another. Property 
is power of the most effective kind; and, when so distributed as 
to divide the members of a community into classes, leads neces- 
sarily to class government and practical injustice. History shows 
us that all unjust. governments have had their origin in an evil dis- 
tribution of property. If it be asked: What right has a com- 
munity to limit the property of its members? the answer is, The 
same right as it has to limit any privilege whose extension would 
be prejudicial to the highest interests of itself and its members. 
And this brings us to the third question: On what grounds ought 
the privilege of property to be granted? Plainly on such terms as 
shall secure that distribution of property which we have shown to 
be the most beneficial. Before conferning upon any one the privi- 
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lege of property in any possession, the community has a right and 
a duty to ask him these questions: (1) On what ground do you 
claim the privilege of property in this possession, and ask the 
community to protect you in its exclusive use? (2) Have you, in 
acquiring this possession, unfairly curtailed, for other members of 
the community, the opportunities for making similar acquisitions ? 

As to the former of these questions, the only valid reasons 
that can be assigned why the privilege of property in any thing 
should be granted to any one are these: (1) That the thing in 
question represents energy, physical, intellectual or moral, ex- 
pended by the claimant, or by some one who has made him a gift 
of that thing; (2) That it is essential to the well-being of a com- 
munity that each member of it should be secured in the exclusive 
use of those things which represent his own energy. It is hard to 
see how any one man can urge a claim to property in what repre- 
sents the energy of another, unless with that other’s free consent. 
It is equally hard to see how any one can fairly claim property in 
that which represents the energy of no one, for which no one has 
labored. 

For this reason it is difficult to understand how any one can 
claim property in land, and on what ground a community can fairly 
allow such a claim. That for which no one has labored more than 
another ought not to become the property of one rather than 
another. This would be true, even were land infinite in quantity, as 
light and air practically are, although, in that case, property in 
land would be less harmful than it is with land finite in quantity. 
Since access to land is, in the last analysis, the essential condition 
of the productivity of labor, it is plain that if any community 
allows its land to become the property of a portion of its members, 
these will have it in their power to sterilize the labor of all the 
rest, and so reduce them either to beggary or slavery. If the 
privileged refuse to allow the disprivileged to use the soil alto- 
gether, the latter must become beggars; if they allow them to use 
it only on such terms as they themselves dictate, the latter must 
become slaves. Allowing property in land means erecting tyran- 
nies within a community, and this the history of all nations that 
have allowed it has shown. Such a condition of things can never 
be for the benefit of a community. 

It does not follow from this that a man may not fairly be allowed 
to hold land as long as he pleases, on any conditions the commu- 
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nity may see fit to impose, provided he render to the community 
an equivalent for that privilege,—that is, the whole produce, minus 
so much as represents his own labor, including, of course, his capi- 
tal in so far as that represents his labor.’ 

While the institution of property exists, it is plainly for the 
highest good of a community that each of its members should be 
allowed the privilege of property in what represents his own energy 
or labor. No other ground of claim seems just or likely to call 
forth man’s highest energies. Communism is plainly unjust, un- 
less where it is practised as charity, from a religious motive, as it 
was ard is in the religious orders of the Christian church. Social- 
ism, on the contrary, is not unjust, since it desires to give to every 
member of a community the privilege of property in the entire 
result of his own labor, as well as his rightful share in all that’ is 
possessed by the community as such. Its drawbacks are of 
another kind. 

The second question which a community ought to put to claim- 
ants for property: Have you, in acquiring this possession, un- 
fairly curtailed for other members ef the community the oppor- 
tunities for making similar acquisitions ?—suggest a limitation to 
the rule that every member of a community ought to have the privi- 
lege of property in the results of his own labor. If, in obtaining 
these results, one man has diminished the results of the labor of 
another, or prevented him from having opportunities to labor, it 
can never be for the good of a community to grant the former a 
privilege of property in these results. They are, from the pvint 
of view of justice, if not from that of laggard legality, stolen re- 
sults. Of course, instead of allowing a man to acquire posses- 
sions, and then refusing to grant him the right of property in 
them, it would be better for a community to forbid and prevent 
the acquisition of such possessions altogether. 

This brings us face to face with a most vital question: How far 
ought a community to limit the employment by individuals of capi- 
tal in production? Since communities exist for no other purpose 
but to put a stop to the action of the sub-human, Darwinian law 
of the survival of the strongest and the tyranny of the most cun- 
ning, it is quite plain that a community has just as much right to 
prevent a man from using all his capital for his own benefit, as to 
prevent him from using all his strength for the same purpose. 
The one is just as fatal to the community as the other, and may 
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be more so. The only question is: How far ought this prevention 
to be carried? Evidently to such a point as shall prevent any one 
man from absorbing so much of the productive work of the com- 
munity as to make it impossible for other members independently 
to acquire the most beneficial amount of possessions. Work is 
wealth, and may be stolen or filched like any other wealth. Nature 
has wisely given to each man a limited power of work, an amount 
usually sufficient to secure the most beneficial amount of posses- 
sion. When a community allows a man to appropriate, by means 
of machinery or land, an undue amount of this work, so as in 
the end to reduce other men to beggary or slavery, it utterly for- 
gets the demands of justice. it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
every community to regulate carefully, by stringent laws, the 
amount of capital which any man may employ in production, 
whether in the form of landed possession, machinery or wages. 
It ought to be considered as great a crime to rob men of work as 
to rob them of wealth. .The first privilege of every member of a 
community ought to be the privilege of making an independent 
living. Without this he is a slave. 

That the unlimited privilege of using capital results in the pro- 
duction, on the one hand, of an industrial and tyrannical aris- 
tocracy or oligarchy,—on the other, of a large class of disconterited 
wage-slaves,—is a fact which our own present menacing economic 
and social condition but too plainly demonstrates. To speak of 
freedom under such circumstances is to palter with speech. 

To resume: Property is a privilege which a community grants 
to individuals, not arbitrarily, but for just reasons. These reasons 
are summed up in the highest good of the community and its 
members, which good is of a spiritual kind. Nobility, and not 
wealth, is the chief end of life, social as well asindividual. With 
respect to the privilege of property, modern communities, our 
own included, make two grave errors: (1) They permit private 
property and extensive possession in land; (2) They permit the 


- unlimited employment of capital in production by individuals. 


These errors are the chief causes of our present social and 
economical difficulties. How to correct them is the chief problem 
of our time, the religious task of the immediate future. 
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III. PROPERTY IN LAND. — Lerrers. 
Letter FROM Dr. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


New York, August 31, 1886. 
My Dear Mr. Sansorn: 


I am sorry to say that it will be impossible for me to be at Sar- 
atoga next week, much as I should like to be there; nor do I 
think I can throw much light on the question, the right of prop- 
erty inland. It seems to me very clear that labor is the founda- 
tion of all property, and that the ultimate right of ownership of 
land is in the community. But it is equally clear, from history, 
that the communal ownership and management never has pro- 
moted public welfare. The community have a right of control 
over land which they have not over personal property, which is 
itself the product of industry; but they have a perfect right to 
exercise that control by allowing private ownership within such 
limitations as they see fit to attach. And such private ownership, 
on the whole, serves the public welfare much better than public 
ownership, if that be coupled with public administration. Not 
only is this true, but much of our legislation assumes this to be 
true. The Irish land legislation of Gladstone can be defended on 
no other basis. Practically, the question for us in America to 
determine, is, What limitations should the public put upon pri- 
vate ownership in land in order to secure the largest public 
welfare? I have never been satisfied that Henry George is right 
in thinking it wise to put the entire burden of taxation on land. 
However, I have no doubt of the abstract right of the community 
to do this if this is proved to be for the common welfare. On the 
other hand, it seems clear that some system should be devised and 
put into operation which would prevent the holding of great tracts 
of land, unimproved, for speculative purposes, and perhaps, also, 
to prevent the concentration of land in the hands of a small party 
of landed proprietors. 

At all events, my five minutes’ speech would have in it only two 
points, and perhaps two points are twice too many for a five min- 
utes’ speech. First, that the ownership of land belongs to the 
public ; and, secondly, that in the administration of that owner- 
ship for the public welfare, it is desirable not to take possession 
of and administrate the land, but only to put limitations upon the 
administration of it by the individual. 


Yours, Very Truly, 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Mr. F. B. Sansorn, Concord, Mass. 
8 
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Letrer FROM Dr. H. L. Waytanp. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 3, 1886. 
Dear Mr. SAanBorRN: , 

I am touched by the delicate compliment which you pay me. 
You ask me to write for you something about ‘the right of 
property and the ownership of land.” You are aware that the 
possession of property is almost sure to create a bias in the prem- 
ises; and you come to me for an unbiased, a judicial opinion. 
Such discriminating courtesy should not lose its reward. 

For some years I have been unlearning the lessons of youth. I 
have been coming to discredit what I once supposed to be axioms. I 
am somewhat in the condition of Mr. Pecksniff ; ‘* I remember think- 
ing in the days of my childhood that pickled onions grew on trees, 
and that every elephant was born with an impregnable castle on his 
back. I have not found the fact to be so; far from it.” I used 
to believe in the sacred right of property, in the right of every 
man to get all he could, and, having got it, to hold it absolutely, 
to use it as he would, and to direct its disposition after he should 
be dead. But I have come to believe that all the rights which 
might seem axiomatic, if a man were alone on the world, are very 
largely modified, or perhaps cease to exist, when man becomes a 
member of society. Robinson Crusoe (with whom, perhaps, you 
were not personally acquainted,) might with truth say: 

I am monarch of all I survey; 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
But suppose that another vessel were cast away on the other side 
of the island, and suppose a sailor to come ashore alive, from that 
moment Robinson Crusoe ceased to be ‘‘ monarch of all he sur- 
veyed.” His sole ownership determined, and his control over 
what might remain to him became limited. The newcomer had a 
right to standing room and living room. He had a right to land, 
to a chance to shoot goats, to a share in all the natural advan- 
tages of the island. No doubt, Robinson would be entitled to 
compensation for the improvements which he had made. 

There is clearly a limit to the right of a man to get all he can 
and to keep all he has got. I am not prepared this morning to 
define the limit; probably it would require two or three minutes 
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thought to do so satisfactorily ; but that there is a line is beyond 
question. The right reserved by the State to take property for 
public uses involves the fact that all property is held subject to the 
public welfare. Is there any reason why property in rum should 
be held any more sacred than property in diseased meats and de- 
caying vegetables? Was not the law of Moses wise in holding all 
sales and transfers of land subservient to the general welfare, and 
to the right of society to guard against the existence of a landless 
class, always a dangerous class? Is there such a thing as an ab- 
solute right in property? Does not the scripture express, not 
alone a divine truth, but a human truth as well, when it represents 
us as trustees for the good of our fellow-men? ‘* As every man 
has received a gift, even so minister the same, one to another, as 
good stewards, as faithful trustees, of the manifold gift of God.” 
I think, then, that the general good dominates the right to acquire 
property to an unlimited extent, the right to hold it in perpetuo, 
the right to use it as one will, the right to transmit it and to con- 
trol it after one is dead. 

Another very interesting question comes in here ; how shall so- 
ciety regard the possession of property which was acquired by 
fraud, or rapine, or clear injustice and illegality, either one year 
ago or 50 years ago, or five generations ago? Thus, it has been 
publicly stated and not denied, that the railroad corporations have 
become possessed of 150,000,000 acres of the public domain by 
fraud, not having fulfilled the conditions ; or by perjury, or force, 
or intimidation. It is stated that the roads controlled by one 
man were put in possession of 40,000,000 acres of public land, with 
absolutely no right. In many instances in England, the local 
magnate has inclosed the commen in absolute injustice. When 
does the right and the duty of society to repossess itself of such 
land cease? It would remove one of the great motives to such 
iniquitous acts of public pillage if it were known that the State 
could and. would reassert its rights, no matter what interval had 
elapsed, just as now the owner of a horse may claim it anywhere, 
no matter how many hands it has passed tbrough. 

Pardon me for taking up your time with these very obvious and 
commonplace remarks. I feel the presumption of making any 
suggestions to you, who know just how all social and economic ar- 
rangements were adjusted ages before the world was created. 
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IV. RIGHT OF PROPERTY AND THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 


Remarks by W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. 


Social science seeks to understand the laws of the structure of 
human society with a view to use its knowledge for the increase of 
human welfare. 

Man’s nature is so complex that social science has difficulty in 
grasping all its phases. It has again and again found itself in er- 
ror, because it has omitted some essential phase of vee he in com- 
puting the elements of a social problem. 

In this session of our Congress, we have already discussed the 
importance of a complete inventory of the topics that lie within 
the province of Social Science. We must comprehend the scope 
of the whole, and be able to make clear to ourselves by a 
definition the essential items in our general survey. We must dis- 
cover one by one, all the elements that condition the problem of 
society, and learn to keep them in view when we seek an answer 
to any given question. 

We are all aware of the dismal failure of political economy to 
explain the phenomena of wealth and poverty as an isolated prov- 
ince of human welfare. Man is a property-using animal, indeed, 
but this definition does not exhaust the nature of man. For man 
has three other provinces of activity equally essential. He repro- 
duces his race by the institution of the family and sets up a pro- 
cess of compensation for the inequalities of sex, age, and other 
limitations of individuality, such as disease and personal peculi- 
arities. 

Property and its production, exchange, distribution and con- 
sumption demand a social combination which we call the commu- 
nity or civil society, an institution quite distinct from the family. 
Nevertheless there can be no science of the community if the 
family is ignored. For the entire structure of the community or 
civil society must be conformed to the essential requirements of 
the family. The preservation of the species and the preservation 
of that portion of the spiritual heritage of culture that takes the 
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form of manners and customs and language constitute the two- 
fold function of the family, and without these there would be no 
human race conscious of objects and purposes for whose attain- 
ment it could use wealth. Indeed, without the family there would 
not be any human race at all to need wealth. 

A political economy, therefore, that ignored the laws of family 
life, would be a fatal mistake — just as a doctrine of the family 
that ignored the institution of civil society and made no prepara- 
tion for it in family nurture, would fail to provide for the object 
of human life. 

But the family and the community do not make up a complete 
inventory of the institutions of human life. They must not only 
have consideration for each other, but they must both have con- 
sideration for another province — for two other provinces or insti- 
tutions — the State and the church. 

Without the State there can be no perfect development of the 
family or of civil society. The State protects and defends, orders 
and arranges the family and the industrial process by which wealth 
is created and used. 

The institution by which man gains truth and wisdom — spirit- 
ual wealth — and by it feeds the immortal soul, is still another in- 
stitution, and we shall agree to call it the most sacred of all, for it 
is that alone which makes life entirely worth living. I like to call 
this spiritual institution the Invisible Church. It includes espe- 
cially all forms of the Visible Church, and besides these, all labors 
in science and philosophy, all poetic and literary art, all the fine 
arts, in short, all free insight into the true, the beautiful and the 
good, and all practical endeavor that realizes and actualizes them 
among men. For art, religion and philosophy enable man to par- 
ticipate in the divine, and thus they furnish a sufficient reason for 
human existence. Without this participation in the divine, the 
preservation of the species through the family is not a matter of 
infinite importance; nor is the production and consumption of 
wealth; nor, finally, the organization of a political whole in the 
form of a nation. : 

Political economy, therefore, must not only look backwards to 
the family, it must look forward to the State and build its science 
with a view to the higher functions of men as citizens of a free 
State. It must keep in view still more the absolute goal of human 
life — which is participation in what is divine forever and ever. 
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It will happen that any one of these provinces will demand a 
different treatment when viewed in its relation to the total of hu- 
man life, from that treatment which it could naturally receive when 
viewed by itself alone. 

If productive industry be regarded as the supreme object and 
the creation of wealth be alone considered, we shall have the same 
spectacle that was beheld in the first era of the application of in- 
vention to the art of weaving, in the shape of the power loom and 
the spinning-jenny. We shall see men and women toiling four- 
teen hours a day in close, ill-ventilated rooms, and dwarfing their 
bodies and their souls. We shall see children hardly out of in- 
fancy working the same hours and under the same terrible condi- 
tions as the men and women. The community thus organized is 
at war with all the other institutions of society. 

The State, on the other hand, may neglect the needs of civil 
society and the family, and devote itself exclusively to the military 
training of its young men, keeping them in the army through the 
prime“of their lives: preventing seasonable marriages and neglect- 
ing the occupations of productive industry. 

Even the church, in the too exclusive pursuit of holiness — 
highest end of life though it be — may encourage the abnegation 
or the family, civil society and the State — all the secular institu- 
tions — by setting up as its ideal of the noblest life of all individ- 
uals, celibacy (attacking the family), poverty (condemning the 
production of wealth), and obedience (to the church authorities 
instead of the State). The defect of this isolation of man from 
the secular world is seen in the history of monasticism and hermit 
life, as illustrated in the Christianity of the Greek Church, as it 
appeared in the first five centuries. 

These reflections on the necessity of studying every phase of 
society in full view of the whole may seem unnecessary to the nov- 
ice, but they will justify themselves in the sequel. 


Tue Dismay SCIENCE. 


The question which we have before us for discussion this morn- 
ing—that of property —is one that is very complicated; it is 
hard to seize the idea of property, on account of the one-sided 
treatment it has received from various schools of political economy. 

We need only name the great writers on this science to suggest 
dismal doctrines which have cast shadows over an entire literature 
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of economic discussion. Even Adam Smith, venerable name in 
political economy, isolated the function of wealth-getting from 
national welfare, and in a reactionary spirit set up principles for 
absolute ones which serve only for a nation of mere shopkeepers. 

Malthus set up a principle of population which has been the 
Gorgon of social science. Population, he said, increases in geo- 
metrical ratio, while the production of food increases only in an 
arithmetical ratio. Unless immoral or criminal means are taken 
to check population, it continually presses on the means of sub- 
sistence, and squalid poverty is the result. 

In spite of the fact that no age of the world can be pointed out 
in which the limit of production has really been an obstacle to the 
increase of the population,* this law has been accepted as a priori 
truth. 

Still more amazing is the fact in view of the history of produc- 
tion in the past one hundred years. Population has increased un- 
precedentedly since the epoch of labor-saving machines ; but means 
of subsistence have increased in a far greater ratio than popula- 
tion. And yet this dreadful Jeremiad is chanted in chorus by pol- 
itical economists, and the Gorgon face of inevitable starva- 
tion or destruction of the family stares out upon the highway of 
philanthropy. 

Ricardo arrived at an a priori theory of rent. Mankind uses the 
best land first. Woe to the after generations ; they till an impov- 
erished soil. In the golden age when land was plentiful, there was 
no such thing as rent. When poorer soils have to be occupied be- 
cause all the best land is taken up, then rent is required on the 
choice lands in proportion to their desirability over the yet unoccu- 
pied lands. 

Inevitable poverty and misery appear again through this a priori 
vista of Ricardo. It matters not though the facts of history show 
that the most fertile lands are the last to be occupied, nay, are not 
occupied yet, even to-day, because human combination and the ap- 
plication of machinery is not able to cope with them. Witness 
the entire Amazon River basin, two-thirds as large as all Europe, 





*It seems to be the law that education and social refinement gradually diminish 
reproductive power—the virile forces taking another direction than in increase of 
the species. If this is so, the over-population of the earth becomes impossible —a 
lower stage of civilization. keeps down its rate of increase by war and its attendant 
evils, while a higher stage of civilization becomes less productive by the law of 
nature. ‘ 
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and as yet scarcely any of it subdued for agricultural uses. Its 
vegetable growth is so luxuriant that all higher animal life is ut- 
terly dwarfed by its overpowering presence. Only reptiles and in- 
sects or still lower forms of animal life can hold their own against 
such vegetable life. Mechanical invention will some day tame the 
Amazon valley, and produce from it ten times as much food for 
man as is to-day produced on the entire earth. 

Thorold Rogers shows us that in England the soil has increased 
in fertility so that four bushels of wheat are now produced where 
only one was raised two hundred years ago. Beef cattle now 
weigh twelve hundred pounds, instead of four hundred pounds as 
then. A sheep yields seven to nine pounds of wool where it 
yielded only one pound of very inferior quality (‘‘ half hair, half 
wool”.) 

Henry GerorGe’s ‘‘ ProGress AND Poverty.” 

An eloquent and earnest American writer— Henry George — 
while he repudiates and confutes the Malthusian doctrine of pop- 
ulation and subsistence, yet yields assent to the doctrine of Ri- 
cardo, and, in fact, produces a new a priori theory as a sort of 
corollary to that famous rent theory, but equally dismal. His 
discovery is that private property in land is wrong, and that 
the true and only remedy for poverty and its attendant miseries is 
the confiscation of private ownership in land and the assump- 
tion of all land by the government. 

Mr. George writes so clear and convincing a style and is withal 
so transparently a well-wisher of his race and so endowed with a 
sense of justice, that his book has had nearly as wide an influence 
as the books of Malthus and Ricardo — and that influence is 
still rapidly spreading. 

We have indeed been told that many of the leaders in the labor 
agitations in this country are disciples of this new doctrine. 
Many scientific thinkers have been led to similar views, moreover, 
through the influence of Herbert Spencer, who likewise holds that 
there can be no private ownership of land without essential injus- 
tice to mankind. 


As this doctrine of Henry George and Herbert Spencer strikes 
against the right of property in an essential particular, it 
is evident that our present discussion of the radical grounds of 
the right of Property and the ownership of Land must deal with 
it in its details. 
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Let me give in briefest outline the contents of the book on 
‘¢ Progress and Poverty.” 

(a) The rich are growing richer and the poor are growing 
poorer. This fact is assumed as a matter which does not require 
economical statistics for its proof. Everybody knows of some 
rich men who are increasing in wealth, and likewise of poor men 
who are growing poorer. 

But, I ask, does not everyone know also of rich men who are 
losing their wealth and of poor men who are gaining in wealth? 

(6) Without stopping to prove so obvious a proposition as the 
one first enunciated, Mr. George next unfolds his doctrine that 
capital and labor are conditioned by private ownership of land in 
such a manner that all the advance that is made by labor and capital 
in the way of increased productive power is swallowed up in the 
form of rent—the income of mere land as such increases at the 
expense of all that is produced by labor and capital over and 
above an amount sufficient for the bare subsistence of labor, and 
for the lowest rate of interest on capi‘al that will induce its em- 
ployment in producing new wealth. This doctrine is established 
not by an analysis of the statistics of rent, interest and wages, 
(the products of land, capital and labor,) but by an a priori anal- 
ysis of the nature of rent, interest and wages. Land has the 
under hold in the contest and can extort compliance by its ultima- 
tum: ‘* Give me my rent or go away off of all land, if you pre- 
fer,”— an ultimatum of a highway robber species —*‘ Your money 
or your life.” 

(c) The problem thus stated, he proposes its solution. ‘* The 
persistence of poverty amid advancing wealth,” is to be remedied 
by abolishing private property in land, either by taxing it until its 
owner cannot afford to keep it, or by some other more direct mode 
of getting it into the possession of the State. The State should 
lease it to the individual or the family, after the manner of the 
ancient communism in land, which prevailed in the primitive 
germ of civilization, the village community, as in India, Russia, 
the tribes of Africa, of the ancient Germans. 

(d) Finally, the effects of this remedy are painted in glowing 
colors. 

‘¢ The whole enormous weight of taxation in the form of rent 
would be lifted from productive industry.” ‘* The rise of wages,” 
he says, ‘‘(p. 409), the opening of opportunities for all to make 
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an easy and comfortable living, would at once lessen and would 
soon eliminate from society the thieves, swindlers and other 
classes of criminals who spring from the unequal distribution of 
wealth.” 

‘* With the surplus revenue arising from the common property, 
apptied for public benefit,” says he, (p. 410), ** we could estab- 
lish public -baths, museums, libraries, lecture rooms, music and 
dancing halls, theatres, universities, technical schools, shooting 
galleries, play grounds, gymnasiums, etc. Heat, light, and 
motive power, as well as water, might be conducted through 
our streets at public expense; our roads be lined with fruit trees ; 
discoverers and inventors rewarded; scientific investigations 
supported ; and in a thousand ways the public revenues made to 
foster efforts for public benefit.” 

There is no wonder that a vision of the future like this has 
powerfully affected the imaginations of such people as could grasp 
the thought of Mr. George’s book. All misery and crime 
removed and universal comfort prevailing in the home and in the 
community! No wonder, too, that the kind heart of Mr. George 
himself swells with the conviction and that his ‘‘ thought still 
mounts,” in the concluding chapter of the book, to final problems 
of civilization, and in view of the future an inextinguishable hope 
is lighted up in his bosom. 

But, alas! the question remains: Will the abolition of private 
property in land lead to all this? Will it not lead rather towards 
the degeneration of all higher spiritual interests and to the utter 
ruin of all that has been achieved, even in the realm of produc- 
tive industry ? 

Before looking at this question let us ask another one as to the 
adequacy of the remedy proposed. Is the amountof rent all told 
sufficient to accomplish a sensible amelioration of the condition of 
the poor if it were all distributed? The conclusion of Mr. George 
is reached a priori. An examination of the census tables will 
give us information as to actual quantities and amounts. 

How much per day does the laborer produce on ap average, and 

how much does land get of his earnings? 


Tue Income AND RENTAL VALUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States, according to the census of 1880, the total 
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amount of all property,* including land and all other property 
such as permanent improvements in the shape of buildings, ma- 
chinery, etc., or such as floating capital in the shape of raw mate- 
rial, manufactured products and money amounted to over forty- 
three billions (thousand same of dollars, all told, in the follow- 


ing items: 
Millions of dollars. 


Farms, . ‘ Q . : j 10,197 
Residence and inion selisatie, ° ° ; ‘ 9,881 
Railroads, é 3 > . . ‘ ~ 5,536 
Live stock and farming sietplimniditin, ; : 2,406 

Stock of productions on hand, agricultural aied naavilied- 
turing, . : d 6,160 
Churches, schools, asylums int odhtie balidingn, ° ; 2,000 
Household furniture, etc., . ‘ > " ° ; 5,000 
Telegraphs, shipping and canals, _ . . : ° 419 
Mines, quarries, oil wells, and 1g of average atutins , 781 
Bullion, . A ~ ‘ = 4 : ‘ ‘ > 612 
Miscellaneous, . ; x i ; . : ‘ . 650 
Total, . . ; : . . , $43,642,000,000 


In the above table it is seen that the actual value of the farms 
is placed at a little above ten billions, while the residence and busi- 
ness property is placed at a little less. There is no clue given in 
any of the census volumes, as to the relative values of land and 
of buildings. It would be certain, however, that the land could 
not exceed in value twenty billions, however small the value set 
on buildings, as that is the total value of all real estate. 

Comparing this table with another giving the assessment for 
local taxation as, in the aggregate, $16,902,993,543, of which 
$13,036,766,925, stands for real estate and the rest for personal 
property, we see that the true value stands to the assessed valua- 
tion as 20 to 13. It is stated by Mr. Gannett that in response to 

‘inquiries made as to the ratio of assessed value to true value in 
various parts of the United States, 25,000 replies were received, 
showing that this ratio varied from 40 to 100 per cent. ; the aver- 
age, however, proved to be £5 per cent. 

Fortunately for our inquiry, the State of Massachusetts pub- 





*See Vol. VII. p. 10 of U. S. census for 1880. Theestimateis by Henry Gannett. See 
his account of the careful manner in which he obtained the item hoasehold furni- 
ture, etc., and verified it by another calculation of the average amount of furniture, 
etc.. manufactured, and its average durability. 
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lishes a document showing the ‘‘ Aggregates of Polls, Property, 
Taxes, etc., Assessed May 1, 1886,” in which it appears that — 


Personal property of the State amounts to . s Pe $507 ,037,749 
Buildings, exclusive of land of the State amounts to . ‘ 752,669,001 
Land, exclusive of buildings ‘* “ ‘ $ ae ' 587,824,672 

ara . « ) e) $1,847,581,422 


The ratio of the len of ie: to that of buildings in Massachu- 
setts is as 11 to 14 — land being 44 per cent. and buildings 56 per 
cent. of the total value of real estate. 

Strange as it may appear, land seems to be worth less than build- 
ings in all the counties of the State. In Suffolk County (contain- 
ing Boston), land is 226 millions, and buildings 314 millions. In 
Barnstable, down on Cape Cod, buildings count 64 millions, and 
land only 34 millions of dollars. In Berkshire, among the moun- 
tains of the west, buildings 154 millions, land 123 millions. In 
Hampshire and Franklin, with small towns and the fertile lands 
of the Connecticut River Valley, buildings count 11 and 74 mil- 
lions, while land counts 9 and 6? millions respectively. 

In the assessments of certain towns, however, the land is valued 
at a higher rate than the buildings. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island, on account of their large manu- 
facturing interests, New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for 
the same reason, may be safely counted as having an equal or even 
larger proportion of property in buildings. In fact the ratio may 
be assumed to hold good for the entire Eastern and Middle sec- 
tions of the country ; and this would give for assessed valuation, 
3766 millions of dollars for buildings, and 2948 millions for land 
alone. 

Tn the southern and western sections of the country, it may be 
assumed as a reasonable estimate that land and buildings are re- 
versed in the ratio, or making larger allowance, say as 60 to 40, 
and that the ratio of lands to buildings in the whole country 
stands substantially as follows: 





Ratio of | Buildings.| Land. 
buildin; 
to land. Millions. | Millions. 





Eastern and Middle, . " = 56-44 | $3766 | $2948 
Southern Section, . 40-60 671 1000 
Western States and Territories, 40-60 1857 2787 


Total, , ? ; 6294 | 6735 
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Estimating the assessed valuation at 65 per cent. of true valua- 
tion, the total land valne of the United States, counting building 
lots and farms, amounted jn 1880 to about ten billions of dollars, 
perhaps three per cent. more or three per cent. less, Mulhall, in 
his Dictionary of Statistics (p. 469), estimates land and forest 
in the United States at $10,750,000,000, which is a little more 
than my estimate. (He gives the land of France at 14,650 mil- 
lion dollars ; of Germany at 12,100 millions ; Russia at 9,700 mil- 
lions ; of the United Kingdom at 9,400 million dollars. ) 

Counting rent at four per cent. on the actual valuation, (which 
would be 6.1 per cent. on assessed value), we have the sum of 
$400,000,000 as the total rental of land in the United States. 
Four per cent. is probably a larger average rent than land brings 
in, because land-owners raise prices on land when it produces more 
than three per cent. after paying taxes. 

For a population of fifty millions the ground rent amounts to 
eight dollars apiece per year, or 2} cents per day. This result 
must be surprising to all who have been interested in Mr. George’s 
explanation of Progress and Poverty. 

To be sure, this amount would be a considerable item were the 
income very small— say eight or ten or even fifteen cents. For, 
in that case, one-fourth or one-seventh of the income would go 
for ground rent. But the total average income of the population of 
the United States is forty cents per day apiece, or $146 per year. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his ‘‘ Distribution of Products,” (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885,) a valuable contribution to the 
intelligent discussion of economic problems, estimates the average 
annual income at 55 cents per day. Mr. Atkinson’s method is a 
correct one. He estimates (see p. 129) the wheat crop not ex- 
ported as converted into bread, three-fourths of the corn crop as 
converted into meat, and applies average retail prices — (this 
counts in the aggregate labor of farmer, butcher, carrier, and domes- 
tic help of the consumer.) Next, he estimates the textile product 
not exported as manufaetured and made into clothing, and calculates 
its value at average retail prices, as before. Thirdly, he reckons the 
products of mines and forests in the same way in their final form, 
distributed for consumption; finally, he estimates the value of 
imports made ready and distributed for consumption. The total 
labor of the entire fifty millions, whether in the shop, the field or 
in the house, is thus obtained. 
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Mr. Atkinson does not give us the items thus carried out, 
but prints a letter from Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, who estimates as follows :, 


The total value of the annual products of the United States: 


Agriculture, é _ z : js ; ; $3,600,000,000 
Manufactures, . a re 5,369,579,191 
Illuminating Gas, (partly oottninet " . ; 30,000,000 
Mining, . Wee BI Gta 236,275,408 
Forestry, (partly etheatet ) ; ; ‘ : 455,000,000 
Fisheries, . ‘ 43,046,053 
Meat production anit Sect ihe on iniaiiend, ‘(esti- 

mated,) . " ; : : 40,000,000 
Petroleum, neneabianinet siodunt, ; . : 44,000,000 


Total, (materials out, ) ° ‘ $9,817,900,652 


The estimate here given is evidently intended as the gross 
annual product without deducting materials used in manufactures, 
or other duplications of products, notwithstanding, the parenthe- 
sis after ‘‘ Total ” says ‘‘ materials out.” In the census volume 
giving the statistics of manufactures, for example, the materials 
used are given at $3,396,823,549 and deducted from the $5,369,- 
579,191, leaving $1,972,755,542 as the total net product of man- 
ufactures (see p. x. of that volume). The ‘‘ materials used” 
include products counted already in the agricultural items and also 
a duplication of items counted as products of manufacture (cot- 
ton and wool, for example, appearing as such, and also as cloth, 
and again as clothing.) 

Again, as the meat product is counted, the hay crop ($409,505,- 
783), and three-fourths of the corn crop (equal to $521,000,000), 
should also be deducted — these three deductions reducing the 
total value of the annual product to $5,490,571,320. Add to 
this (deducting materials) the household manufactures, home-made 
clothing, etc., ($250,000,000), the buildings of all kinds erected 
within the year, ($100,000,000), the miles of railroad added 
($200,000,000) ; amount consumed on the farm, products of forests, 
farm and kitchen gardens, etc., and not reckoned in the census 
($750,000,000) ; freight transportation on railroads, shipping and 
canals—as adding to the final value of products—($516,000,000), 
and a total of $7,300,000,000* is found without reckoning the 





*Mr. Mulhall, in his “ History of Prices,” estimates the annual product of the United 
Staves at $7,100,099,000. 
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household work of final preparation of food, etc., for consump- 
tion. This gives exactly 40 cents per day to each inhabitant. Mr. 
Atkinson estimates the consumption on farms at one billion dol- 
lars, or $40 a year for each member of the farmers’ families — 
an estimate seemingly too large. His estimate of the value of 
the final processes of preparation for consumption would be 2,500 
millions, perhaps not too much for the 20 million domestic workers. 

The average ground rent, then, amounts to only one-eighteenth of 
the average annual production (or one twenty-fifth according to 
Mr, Atkinson’s estimate). If this sum should be regarded as 
making any great difference in the wages of the poor, it is certain 
that a grain of thrift or economy will much more than compensate 
for it. This sum is only a trifle more than the amount of the local 
taxation (State, County, town and district), while if the national 
taxation were likewise placed upon land values instead of col- 
lected by tariffs and excises it would swell the ground rent to the 
sum of 74 per cent. per annum on the true valuation. This result 
would make it impossible for farmers in the eastern part of the 
United States to get a living by raising staple crops, as we shall 
see later on when we discuss Mr. George’s plan for collecting all 
revenues from land directly. 

For a country where the rents may fairly be supposed to be 
exorbitant most persons would select the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In that country there prevail enor- 
mous inequalities of land ownership. They have arisen partly by 
military conquest and partly by a survival of the old system of 
tenure which prevailed in the village community, an institution 
which underlies all present civilization. 

Primogeniture implies the theory that there is not absolute 
ownership in land, but a sort of life-estate only. Its effects are 
seen in the massing of large possessions in few hands. 

But even in the United Kingdom land does not exact a very large 
average amount of rent per inhabitant — only 23 cents per day — 
only a slightly larger sum than in the United States. Meanwhile 
the production in Great Britain has become so large that land 
values are dwarfed in comparison. The relative increase of land 
in price has been twenty-three per cent. in thirty years. 


1850 1860 1870 1880 
100 104 116 123 
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Houses, on the other hand, have, in the meantime, gained 138 
per cent. in aggregate value. 


1850 1860 1870 1880 
100 130 164 238 


The aggregate incomes from manufactures, mercantile employ- 
ments and professions have more than doubled. 


1850 1860 1870 1880 
100 125 174 228 


In fact, land in 1801 was assessed at 990 millions. sterling and 
in 1882 at only 1880 millions sterling, having scarcely doubled in 
eighty years; while the value of houses had increased from 306 
millions to 2280 millions sterling, or to more than seven times the 
amount. The miscellaneous items of wealth in Great Britain had 
increased in the same eighty years from 734 millions to 4560 mil- 
lions.* Land, it would seem, in Great Britain, grows relatively a 
less important item in national wealth, and this proves again that 
Mr. George has been mistaken in his solution of the problem. 
And this would be true were rent twice as large a sum in the 
aggregate,— were it, for instance, four cents a day instead of two 


cents, it would be no insupportable burden with our income of 
forty cents. f 





*Mulhall, Hist. Prices, p. 111. This work of Mr. Mulhall and the work of Mr. 
Atkinson, above referred to, are commended to the general reader as the most useful 
books on this subject. 


+ Mr. George in“ Progress and Poverty” (p. 260) refers to Professor Fawcett’s 
estimate of the “‘ Capitalized rental value of the Land in England” as £4,500,000,000, 
over twenty thousand million dollars. This estimate must include both land and 
buildings and is very large even for the entire United Kingdom. Every critical 
student of this subject knows how difficult it is to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments regarding the items of English wealth. Even Mulhall, who is an industrious 
compiler and who has become quite sagacious in his estimates, through much study 
of the comparative statistics of the twenty first nations of modern times, is oc- 
casionally confusing in his technical terms, In his “ History of Prices since 1850,” 
(p. 84), he gives the total “‘ agricultural capital in land” at 1737 millions sterling fur 
the United Kingdom, evidently meaning farms, farm buildings, and fences by the 
term “land;’’ on page 111 he gives the total ‘‘ wealth in lands ” at 1880 millions sterl- 
ing for the United Kingdom, meaning land used for farms and for building lots by 
the term “land” in this place, for he gives houses at 2280 millions sterling and sun- 
dries at 4560 millions sterling in the same table. The one authority that commands 
universal respect, Robert Giffen, head of the Statistical Department of the London 
Board of Trade, estimates the total land vajue of the United Kingdom at 2007 mil- 
lions sterling and the buildings at 1420 millions sterling, for 1875. This would give a 
total of about $17,000,000,000 for all real estate except the canals, railroads, mines, 
iron works, aud gas works, which amount in the aggregate to 817 millions sterling 
additional, swelling the total real estate to 4244 millions sterling, or a little less than 
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Tue Cause or Mr. Grorce’s Error. 

If one goes carefully over the arguments of Mr. George in the 
first half of his ‘*‘ Progress and Poverty,” he discovers that there 
is no account made of the difference between land used for agri- 
culture and land used for building sites. Land for building pur- 
poses is prevented from demanding high prices by competition 
with suburban agricultural lands. The rapid transit of the rail- 
road produces this competition, offering to the laborer in the city a 
cheap building lot carved out of a country farm, in a healthful 
locality. On the other hand, capital in the form of cheap trans- 
portation keeps down the price of farming land on the Atlantic 
coast by bringing into competition with it the border lands of the 
west. Mr. Atkinson has shown us that one day’s work of the 
eastern laborer will pay for the transportation from the far west 
of all the meat and bread he consumes in one year. Under this 
competition, we find a general decline in the value of farms in the 
older sections of the United States, in those localities removed at 
a distance of three miles or more from a railroad station. Capi- 
tal has its hand on the throat of land property, contrary to the 
theory of Mr. George, who supposes that land has the advantage 
over capital and labor. 





Professor Fawcett’s estimate for the land alune. The land alone according to Mr. 
Giffen’s estimate, (adding 13 millions sterling for the land in the items excepted) 
would amouut to 2020 millions sterling or about 10 billions of dollars. (The total cust 
of land and buildings used ior railroads in the United States is only 103 millions, 
about one-tiftieth of a total expense of over 5000 w.Jlions of dollars.) In 1876 a parlia- 
mentary commission published a “ blue book”? in 2 vols. entitled ** Land owners in 
England and Wales: Return of the owners of Land of one acre and upwards in Eng- 
land and Wales exclusive of the Metropolis, with their names, addresses, extent of 
lands and estimated gross rental.” The items collected were for the year 1873 and 
gave as the “estimated rental’’ of England and Wales, (with London omitted) the 
sui of £99,352,301. Adding to this the rental for Scotland and Ireland a total of 
£131,468,758 is found, Call this sum 3 per cent. on the “ capitalized rental value of 
the land” and that value is found to be £4,382,291,933 for the United Kingdom. This 
is very neaily what Professor Fawcett gives for England aione. It is clear enough 
then that the “gross estimated rental’’ included the rental fur buildings and all 
manner of improvements as well as land. Schedule A. of the Income Tax in 1875 
showed that the total income from lands and houses to their owners was £132,720,684, 
almost exactly the same item as the “ gross estimated rental,” yiven by the comniis- 
sion. (see Encyce. Brit. article England, pp. 223, 257 and 258). One must conclude that 
no statistics are given which do not include some buildings with the land. Mulhall’s 
estimate at £1,880,000,000 is taken above and at 3 per cent. the rent would ave age 
about 2 cents per day—or at 4 per cent. it would average about 3 cents per day per 
inhabitant. At Mr. Giffen’s estimate which is doubtless too liberal, the amount per 
day must be increased by one-fifth of a cent. 


¢Capital frees labor from the tyranny of land, and the present ratio of land tothe 
total wealth of the United States is about 1 in 44. In Great Britain and leland it 


9 
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Whatever may be the solution of the phenomenon of poverty 
persisting amid growing wealth, it is clear that private property in 
land is not ‘the cause of it. But we may well inquire at this point 
for the more exact statistics of wealth and poverty. How many are 
rich?- what amount of wealth have they? How much do the poor 
receive of the productions of their labor? 


Do tHe Rich Grow RIcHER, THE Poor PoorER? 


It was Karl Marx who announced the pessimistic view regard- 
ing modern industrial society: ‘‘ The rich are growing richer and 
fewer; and the poor are growing poorer and more numerous; the 
middle class are growing poorer and fewer.” Mr. George seems 
to think that private property in land necessarily produces this 
state of affairs. But in Great Britain, where Marx spent the 
last thirty-three years of his life, statistics prove that the general- 
ization is an error. 

In Great Britain, the Income Tax, under Schedule D, furnishes 
statistics regarding the number of persons, companies and corpora- 
tions in mercantile, manufacturing or professional employments, 
whose annual incomes exceed £150 (or say $750). Schedule A gives 
like statistics regarding incomes from ownership of lands, tenements 
and tithes ; Schedule B regarding incomes from occupation of lands 
and tenements. In Schedule D, in 1851, incomes from public com- 
panies, besides individuals, engaged in manufactures and trad- 
ing, etc., were included; and in 1867 these companies were 
increased by transferring to them from Schedule A the companies 
managing mines, quarries, iron works, gas works, railroads, water 
works, canals, etc., but in 1879-80 these latter companies were 
excluded, leaving only companies of tradesmen, textile manufac- 
turers, and similar, besides individuals. But the vast mass of in- 
comes reported are those of private individuals, and hence the 
numbers may be taken as directly proportional to the increase or 
decrease of individual incomes.§ 





forms one-fifth of the total wealth ; it is 1880 millions sterling, with an annual rental 
of £65,442,000 (or 344 per cent, on actual value). The total wealth of the United King- 
dom is £8,720 millions. See Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, pp. 266, 268 and 469. 
See also the cautious estimates of Robert Giffen, head of the Statistical Department 
of the Board of Trade, in an address read before the London Statistical Society, 
January 15, 1878—published in the journal of the Statistical Society, 1878. 


§See Leoni Levi’s ‘‘ Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes,” London: John 
Murray, 1885, pp. 48 and 58.. Compare with this Robert Giffen’s “‘ The Progress of the 
Working Classes,”” Economic Tracts, No. XVI., New York. 
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Great Britain. Fa =. jsr9-90. ’ 
£150 to 800 68,864 241,568 
300 to 500 21,367 61,615 
500 to 1,000 12,258 29,839 
1,000 to 2,000 4,708 11,495 
2,000 to 38,000 1,342 3,474 
8,000 to 10,000 1,551 4,065 
10,000 to 50,000 312 910 
50,000 and over. 26 77 
Totals, 144,322 398,835 
Average income, 470 424 


In the above table we see by the increase of incomes in 1879- 
80 that there are now 34 times as many in the lowest rank of the 
middle class as in 1850 (incomes $750 to $1,500); 3 times as 
many in the next rank (incomes $1,500 to $2,500); 24 times as 
many with incomes from $2,500 to $5,000 ; 24 times as many with 
incomes from $5,000 to $10,000; 2? times as many from $10,000 
to $15,000, meanwhile the population has increased only 33 per 
cent. 

The middle class (incomes $750 to $5,000) has trebled — 102,489 
(in 1850) to 333,022 (in 1880). The moderately wealthy class 
(incomes $5,000. to $15,000) has more than doubled (6,050 to 
14,969). 

The laboring class, whose annual incomes are less than $750, 
averaged in 1850-51, £53 ($265) ; in 1881 the average had risen to 
£83 ($415).* Very many, 180,000 or more, had ascended from 
the poor class into the class paying an income tax. Mulhall} 
gives the number in each million of inhabitants. 


£200 — 5000. Over £5000. 
1812 ‘ : : 8280 P ‘ 34 
1850 . ‘ 3059 i ‘ ; 56 
1860 l A 4 2896 j : ‘ 53 
1870 ° ‘ 4139 ° ; > 67 
1880 . ° : 6225 ; ; ; 88 


In America we have no complete returns, but we can prove the 
same results by the increase in wages. 

In cotton manufacturing, the wages of operatives in Massachu- 
setts in 1840 were $175 a year, with 13 hours of labor; in 1883, 





*Leoni Levi, ibid, p. 53. 


Mulhall: Dict. Statist., p. 23. These figures show not only the incomes of Schedule 
D, but also of Schedules A and B. 
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wages $287, hours of labor, 11, In iron manufacturing, wages ir 
Pennsylvania, 1860-64, $353 per year ; in 1875-79, $486.* On this 
topic the investigations of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor for Massachusetts, and recently called 
to the office of United States Commissioner of Labor, are of the 
highest value, and suffice to prove that the wages of laborers in 
Massachusetts are at present 42 per cent. higher than in Great 
Britain}, as regards power of purchasing comforts, and that they 
have increased in amount over what they were, to such an extent 
that the laborer is constantly moving away from that ‘* minimum 
which will give but a bare living.” 

It is understood that all statistics regarding wages must be com- 
pared with tables of ‘* price levels,” showing the cost of necessary 
articles of food and clothing, etc.{ : 

According to the statistics of price-levels§ grain counts for 25 
per cent. of the aggregate consumption; meat for 16; iron and 
steel wares for 7; dairy products for 64; cotton goods for 6; 
lumber for 5; woollen goods for 4 (and other items for less than 
these). That is to say: the chief articles that affect the cost of 
living rank according to these numbers in their power to raise or 
lower said cost of living. In comparing the actual average cost of 
living in one epoch with that in another, reference must be had to 
these ratios. It will not do to count, for example, meat, which is 16 
per cent., against woollen goods, which amount to only 4 per cent. 
of the value of products of human industry. Taking the twenty 
items that cémprise 90 per cent. of all human industries, the result 
is found that prices of the period from 1841-50 are over 5 per cent. 
higher than those of 1881-84. 

Meat has risen but grain has fallen. Agricultural products 
average somewhat higher prices. Manufactures are much lower. 





** The Distribution of Products,” see Mr. Atkinson’s instructive exhibits, on pp. 355 
and 360. 


tSee Mass. Report on the Statistics of Labor, for 1884, pp. 432, 469. See also First 
Report of U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 1886, pp. 411, 466, on cost of living. 


¢Thorold Rogers’ “‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” is a storehouse of informa- 
tion regarding wages and their purchasing prices. Though it shows vast original 
research, and contains valuable general reflections, perhaps it fails to connect 
properly the history of economical changes with their causes as found in political 
revolutions and continental wars. 


§See pages 8, 9, 179, 117, 122 and 177aud 178 of Mulhall’s Hist. of Prices for the impor- 
tant method of ascertaining the price-level by the total volume of trade instead of 
by index numbers. 
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The increase of steam power all over the world and especially 
in the United States continually works to make prices lower and 
wages higher. 


Steam engines* in Great Britain amount to 9,740,000,000 horse power. 
a se ‘Continent of Europe ‘“ ‘“ 14,820,000,000 ‘* wad 
wi se: *¢ United States, “«  * 10,540,000,000 ** ay 


It is evident that the conquest of nature by labor-saving ma- 
chinery continually increases the amount of production per inhab- 
itant, provided the distribution is properly effected.t 

The average daily production of each inhabitant of the United 
States was found to be 40 cents on the basis of 7300 million dol- 
lars total annual product. The average daily production of an 
inhabitant of the British United Kingdom is 38 cents on a basis 
of one thousand million sterling total annuab product. But, at 
1247 millions sterling,{ the figures usually given for that product, 
it is 49 cents a day, making by far the largest average income, per 
inhabitant, in the world. 

The total income of Russia is 4240 million dollars, and to each 
individual this gives 14 cents per day. For the agricultural pop- 
ulation north of the black soil belt the earning is barely 4 cents 
per day on an average through the year, for each inhabitant. 

The production of the United States has risen to 40 cents per 
day for each inhabitant from an average of 25 cents in 1850.§ 





*Mulhall’s Estimate for 1885—p. 53 Hist. Prices. 


+“ It is easy to prove that the great movement of modern days, the employment 
of mechanical in the place of human forces, operates ultimately in cheapening pro- 
duce and in bettering the wages of labor.” Thorold Rogers’ “Six Centuries of 
Wages,” p. 496, 


tLeone Levi (loc. cit. p. 7) speaks of £1,274 millions as the g7oss income, and 
intimates that there is duplication of items in that estimate. “The net income of 
the nation is probably less than £1 ,000,000,000 per annum.” Mulhall, however, gives 
£1,247,000,000, as the net income. 


§The estimate here made for 1850 compared with that for 1880, given in cents per 
day, is as follows: 





1880. 1850. 
Agriculture (including livestock), . . . . . i18eents . . 12cents 
Manufactures as repoited, - we* ° ° 5.8 “ 
From transportation in enhanced valué of products, a 6 a 8° 
Agricultural product consumed in household and not 
reported, ° : ° ° e . ° ° e 41° . e ° as * 
Household manufactures,. . ae "ee tae 1.8 “ 
Building of railroads and houses, ‘mining, ‘fisheries 
and miscellaneous, . . . . «+ «© « a ee io 
Total, . - + 40cents 25 cents. 
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Since the rental of the land of the country in 1850 (estimating 
the land at the low estimate of 3 billion dollars), at four per cent. 
amounted to 14 cents (1.43 cents) per day to each inhabitant, it 
is seen that while the income has increased 15 cents per day the 
average rental per inhabitant has increased in thirty years only 
3 cents per day. 

DOES THE WAGE-EARNER GET HIS SHARE? 


At 40 cents per day and $146 per year for each inhabitant it 
follows that each person following a gainful occupation (since 
according to the census each person enrolled in such occupation 
supports 2{, persons on an average), should earn $1.35 per day 
or $34.80 per month, provided that all production was distributed 
pro rata to the wage-earners and that nothing whatever went to 
capital as interest, and nothing to land for rent, nor anything for 
supervision or superior skill. This would be the basis of distri- 
bution according to Proudhon, the Socialist. Mr. George is not 
a Socialist, but he believes that labor is robbed of a portion of its 
full worth. As this view has been again and again asserted it has 
come to be believed by large numbers among the skilled laborers 
in the mechanical and manufacturing industries. It will surprise 
this class of wage-earners to see that all persons receiving over 
$34.80 per month are receiving more than they could possibly 
receive were the total annual product divided equally among those. 
occupied in lucrative occupations, without allowing anything to 
capital, or land, or supervision. Inasmuch as skilled labor 
receives as wages from two to four dollars per day in most of the 
States,* while common laborers in manufacturing establishments 
receive $1.25 to $1.50, the wages of labor in the mechanical and 
manufacturing industries is already above the average received 
by all, rich and poor, to the extent of from 15 cents to $2.65 


‘per day. Whereas, $417.60 per annum should be the average 


pro rata if capital, and labor and supervision were to go unpaid, 
teamsters in Illinois get $459.59 ; tailors, $542.94; stone masons, 
$467.21; printers, $654, etc., according to investigations of the 
Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics.+ 
*See third biennial report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for Illinois (1884) by Mr. 
‘John 8. Lord, Secretary; where $2.12, is the average given for all skilled mechanics. 


736 establishments in Illinois pay $2.50 and over; 1400 establishments out of 1650 
from which returns were obtained, pay $2.00 and over. 





+See pp. 165-254 Report for 1884. See also Appendix A, PP. 295-410 of the Report 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor for 1886. 
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If some persons get more than the average sum of $34.80 per 
month it is clear that others must get less. What laborers get 
less than the average annual product? It is easy to reply: It is 
the farm laborer, who gets only $22.29, without board, as the 
average found by averaging the rates paid in the several States* 
and much less than that sum, averaging by number of laborers. 

The fact seems forced upon us by these statistics that the work- 
ingmen engaged in manufacturing mechanical products as well as 
in trade and transportation, have, by their organization and per- 
sistent agitation for higher wages succeeded in obtaining a larger 
share of the annual production, leaving the farming population 
with smaller wages averaging about ? of the wages paid to those 
engaged in manufacturing, mining and transportation.t 


Tue Resvutts or THrirr AND Economy. 


Having been for sometime comtemplating the spectacle of pro- 
gress in population, in facilities for locomotion and communication, 
many people have come to believe that the average annual pro- 
duct must have increased so much that each inhabitant can live 
not merely in comfort but in actual luxury, if he receives his full 
share. But while we see multitudes of individuals around us rise 
from poverty to affluence by energy and economy practised for 
twenty years, yet the great mass of the population does not prac- 
tice economy although it exerts much energy. The progress of 
the entire nation in productive power is accordingly much slower. 
Thrift and economy means: Deny yourself superfluous articles 
of food, drink and clothing and invest their cost in durable arti- 
cles, and especially in capital which itself aids in producing. 

At first thought it would seem that economy is a virtue which 
‘accomplishes most when it is scarcest — that, in short, if all were 
economical each would save less than a thrifty person in a com- 
munity of spendthrifts. But it may be seen that if a whole com- 
munity consumed less intoxicating liquor but used the labor 





*See statistical table of Mr. J. R. Dodge, of the National Agricultura] Bureau, 
printed by Mr. Atkinson (p. 111). If it is true, as Mr. A. supposes, that farm laborers 
consume $40 per annum, $3.33 per month, or 11 cents per day of produce not counted 
their wages will be equivalent to $25.62 per month. 


tThis-increase of wages on the part of the trades and manufacturing industries, 
of course, is not at the expense of the farmer, for his wages, too, have increased by 
reason of a home market and cheap manufactures, But his income has not 
“ncreased so fast as that of the manufacturing laborer. 
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required to pay for it in making better buildings, or in bring- 
ing land under a high state of cultivation, or in perfecting means 
of transportation, that wealth would be saved permanently instead 
of being consumed.. So, too, it follows that the consumption of 
expensive (und often deleterious) food or the wearing of expen- 
sive and showy clothing is a loss in permanent wealth entirely 
unnecessary because its cost might be put into permanent improve- 
ments which would aid in production. Labor, too, by this 
process, would be diverted more and more from the production of 
articles of mere show or the gratification of sensuous appetite 
and devoted to the production of permanent wealth. The more 
production of articles of enduring usefulness, the greater the skill 
und productive capacity in those lines, and hence the easier it 
becomes for each inhabitant to accumulate such articles of perma- 
nent wealth. Hence, one economical person benefits another, and 
the average accumulating power of each individual in a thrifty 
community is greater than that of a single thrifty person in a 
community of spendthrifts. 


Nor PropuctivE Power Exoueu ror Luxury. 


But as yet we produce as a nation only 40 cents daily per inhabi- 
tant, and so much is certainly not enough to supply all the desirable 
elements of necessary food, clothing, comfort and culture, not to 
speak of articles of luxury. Certainly, the only remedy for this is 
increased production by labor-saving machinery. Double the 
number of steam-engines and set them to work producing profit- 
ably by the aid of inventions in machinery, and the force will be 
an addition of 11,000,000 horses or of 110,000,000 able-bodied 
men, to our industries. This would so increase the product of 
articles ef wealth and cheapen their price that the day’s earnings 
of each inhabitant would purchase more than one dollar can at 
present. The 40 cents daily production now purchases more than 
42 cents did in 1850.* 

The conclusion is, therefore, that each person ought to practice 
economy, not only as a duty to himself and family, but as a duty 
that he owes to the community. It is clear enough, too, that it is 





*See Mulhall’s Hist. Prices. p.117—showing price level of the twenty items that 
comprise ninety per cent. of all human industries. See also p. 177 where it appears 
that one dollar will buy the same amount of agricultural production that $1.51 could 
buy in the decade 1811-1820, and the same amount of manufactured products now 

, that $2.41 did then. 
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the accumulated wealth that renders possible a large public reve- 
nue and renders possible the support of unfortunate or profligate 
people who become paupers. 

Great Britain and Ireland supported, in whole or in part, 1,308,- 
000 paupers in 1850 (one in twenty-one of the population!) ; in 
1860, only 973,000; but in 1870, 1,279,000 (the American 
war having raised prices of food and other items 52 per cent. . 
during the years 1863-65 and caused the incomes of half a mil- 
lion to prove insufficient for snppor:) ; in 1880 the total number of 
paupers had fallen to 1,016,900 (803,000 in England and Wales). 
In the terrible period of the final struggle with Napoleon, the na- 
tional wealth enabled Great Britain to support its immense number 
of paupers, but at a yearly cost of 34 per cent. of the entire annual 
product of the nation. (The poor-rates amounted to nearly one 
per cent. in 1870 and to 0.84 per cent. in 1880.). 

To see in what way national wealth acts to support those who 
are so unfortunate as to require aid, consider the case of Russia, 
where the total annual product is only 14 cents per inhabitant and 
less than half as much in the agricultural districts where there 
is annually much suffering.* This suffering is not alleviated as 
with us by the distribution of help at public cost. If there were 
wealthy people living among the rural population their accumu- 
lations would be drawn upon to support the starving 

But, with the doctrine that accumulation is robbery (a doctrine 
proclaimed by Proudhon and many other Socialists), it is evident 
that each person is taught the lesson of improvidence. Each 
should squander his earnings as fast as received. Squalor and 
misery must come to a people who adopt this pernicious doctrine. 

The leaders of labor-unions have to see to it that there is 
enfightenment in regard to the total amount of wealth and to its 





*‘4The crops in Russia are, however, very unequally distributed. In an average 
year there are 8 governments which are some 6,930,000 quarters (say 3,500,000 bushels) 
short of their requirements, 35 of which have an excess of 33,770,000 quarters (17 
million bushels), and 17 of which have neither excess nor deficiency. The export of 
corn (grain) from Russia is steadily increasing, having risen from 6,560,000 (3,280,000 
bushels), in 1856-1860 to an average of 23,700,000 quarters (11,850,000 bushels) in 1876-83 
and of 26,623,700 quarters in 1884. This increase does not prove, however an excess of 
corn (grain), for even when one-third of Russia was famine-stricken during the last 
years of scarcity, the export trade did not decline; even Samara exported during 
the last famine there, the peasants being compelled to sell their corn in autumn to 
pay their taxes. Scarcity is quite usual, the food supply of some ten provinces 
being exhausted every year by the end of the Spring. Orach and even bark are then 
mixed with flour for making bread.””—Encyclopedia Britannica, article on “Russia.” 
See also D. Mackenzie Wallace on Russia, chapter VII. 
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manner of distribution. This would prevent a large part of the 
population from supposing that their shares would be increased if 
there was a more equable distribution of products. We have seen 
that all persons getting over $34.80 per month are getting more 
than the total amount of annual production would give if divided 
among the 17 millions of wage-earners, equally —the farmers 
getting less than the average product, while the workers in the 
mechanic arts and trades get more, as already shown. 


READJUSTMENT OF VOCATIONS. 


Invention makes obsolete the skill of the previous generations 
and the people of the feeblest intellect, not being able to readjust 
their vocations and to learn new trades, are not able to work at 
sufficiently remunerative employments. They must become pau- 
pers. They mugt receive help from the others, from relatives, 
from friends, or from the State. Doubtless there is room for in- 
definite improvement in regard to humane methods of treating this 
class of our population. But to suggest that we change our whole 
form of civilization, and all become paupers, in order to re- 
move the difference between the highest and lowest of our popula- 
tion,—that is no solution of the difficulty. 

Our form of civilization is calculated to develope as much as 
possible the individual sdélf-activity, and this is the goal of all 
civilization. To return to the old village community is to retro- 
grade to the level of society just one remove from barbarism. 
The Russian ‘* Mir ” shows us what that would be; to earn from 
four to six cents per day, and to wear one suit of sheepskin cloth- 
ing for twelve years, night and day; to have little domestic and 
foreign commerce ;* to have no career for the individual — that 
would never again answer for the race we belong to. On the con- 
trary we aspire to a missionary career, teaching all nations to be 
self-active and to conquer the earth by industry, aided by labor- 
saving machinery. : 

‘‘ There are no paupers in Russia,” says Lavaleye. But he 
means only that there are no poor rates and no alms-houses in 
which to support paupers. For there are, as we have seen, sixty- 
three millions of peasants of so small productive power, that 
whole provinces suffer during the last two months of winter for 





*Mulhall, Hist. Prices: p. 34: The foreign commerce of Great Britain was $95 per 
inhabitant for the year 1884; that of Russia, $5.75. 
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the want of even the plainest food. Our sense of humanity 
would distribute alms to such sufferers, and we allow 22 cents a 
day even for paupers; the Russian is content with his four cents’ 
worth of food per day, and does not starve until that fails.* 
Obviously human destiny points towards the realization of 
the possibilities of all men in each man. Each must contribute 
the sum of his experience, his successes and failures, the net 
result of his life experiment to the race, and in return re- 





*I allude to Russia often in this paper because it is in that country that we find q 
practical type of socialism still existing. In Russiathe village community still pre- 
vails, Laveleye has shown us (in his ** Primitive Property ”’) that this is one of 
the stages of development in the political hi-tory of all peoples who have advanced 
to civilization. There are several stages below it—the tribal life, subsisting by 
hunting, the roving nomads, that subsist by grazing, the migrating agricultural 
tribe, that burns a new forest to prepare its grain field, and after three or four 
crops moves on toa new section and burns another forest. Russian civilization had 
advanced to this form of migratory agriculture, when the Czar, in 1601, fixed the 
peasants to the soil, establishing serfdom and replacing the migratory agriculture 
by the next higher form, the three-fold rotation of crops and the village community. 
In our time (1861) we have seen the emancipation of the serfs from the feudal sys- 
tem under which a long process of education had gone on that eradicated the no- 
mad spirit from the Russian mind. But the village community (the ‘ Mir’’) still 
remains in the rural districts, although the wise policy of the government has been 
to introduce urban life and the new status of free labor from western Europe. 
Accordingly labor-saving machinery and railroads have been introduced, and skilled 
labor has been imported into towns. Under this influence Russia has advanced to a 
daily production equal to 14 cents per inhabitant, although the 63 millions of peas- 
ants produce much less and have not yet advanced to the degree of wealth and luxury 
that wears cloth for clothing. A suit of sheepskin that lasts for a dozen years and is 
worn night and day 1s used instead of cloth. With the slow development of individ- 
uality, and the conservatism of the village community, nine-tenths of human possi- 
bility is necessarily wasted. 

The enterprising spirit where it developes is repressed and turns into rebellion 
against the patriarchal authority vested in the starosta, or village elder, by the vil- 
lage assemblies. The consequence is that the strongest individuality is threatened with 
conscription into the army, or even with exile to the Siberian mines. This waste of 
enterprising talent produces the backward condition of an immense population. The 
Russian has good materialin him for the highest culture, only the survival of a 
crude social organization holds him back. But the brightest intellects—the individ- 
ualized elements among the population—thus become restive under the patriarchal 
rule of the village community. In the army they are reduced to machines by its dis- 
cipline and its habits of indolence. See D. Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia. Wallace 
gives a “‘ budget,” or statement of family expenses for one year (p. 116) of a fisher- 
man’s family, consisting of two able-bodied men, one boy and two women. 


Revenue. Expenses. 
Game, fish, caviar, timber, wood, $61 00 Rye meal, e . F + $35 00 
Taxes, . ° . " . - 1100 
Clothing and boots, . ‘ -, 12 50 
Fishing tackle and ammunition, 2 50 
$61 00 


After deducting taxes, each of the five persons has $10.00 per year or three cents 
per day! 
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ceive from the race the sum total of its wisdom aggregated into 
principles. Each thus contributes a finite product, but receives 
back an infinite. Since this result can be attained only by devel- 
oping the individual to his highest potency, it follows that educa- 
tion and culture are demanded for each individual as the supreme 
condition of his highest usefulness, whether as producing ma- 
terial products or as communicating to one’s fellow-men the net 
results of the experience of life, or, on the other hand, for the 
participation in the life of the whole.* Hence it is that the part 
of the civilized world that has emerged, or is on the way of 
emerging, from the village community and the succeeding stages 
of the manor and the caste system of labor, adopts a system of 
common schools open to all. After the Crimean war the govern- 
ment of the Czar perceived clearly that Russia could not cope with 
western Europe without adopting its system of free individuality, 
and therefore it began a radical change by emancipation of the 
serfs and a more active importation of industries. After the 
Franco-Prussian war, western and southern Europe perceived 
another step indispensable — popular education — and‘it is now 
fully inaugurated. With culture in general studies, — language, 
mathematics, science, — the inventive power of the individual in- 
creases and the industries undergo a gradual or even a rapid 
metamorphosis in the direction of the substitution of machinery 
for human muscle, and the transformation of the hand laborer 
into a brain power that directs and guides the machine which does 
the drudgery. 

Hence a constant readjustment of vocations becomes necessary, 
and all laborers who are mere ‘‘ hands,” work at a continually 
growing disadvantage, in comparison with those who use machin- 
ery, a fact that leads Mr. George to speak of the new forces of 
material progress as ‘‘ a wedge that presses down the lowest class, 
while it raises the higher classes.” Stated correctly, itelevates and 
emancipates all educated people but leaves the uneducated laborer 
where he was, unless he is capable of doing something that a ma- 
chine cannot do, i. e. some sort of skilled labor. To be able to do 
only by hand what a machine can do, is to be a pauper.f To the 





*Think, for instance, of the instrumentality for this participation, the morning 
newspaper, in which each iudividual gets a glimpse of the life of the world every 
day. 

tOne thinks of the typical case of the poor widow with a large family of young 
children, living in a garret, and trying to gain aliving by sewing 16 to 18 hours per 
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credit, however, of the industrial civilizations they support their 
paupers comfortably — giving them food, clothing and shelter to 
the amount of 22 cents or even 40 cents a day. 


Too Many AGRICULTURISTS. 


Universal education enables all to make a good living. But in 
America there are too many people living directly off the land — 
more than a due proportion of agriculturists, considering the 
producing power of our agriculture and the increasing use of 
machinery. Hence, there is a continual pressure of the agricul- 
tural population upon the mechanic and manufacturing trades ; 
the enterprising sons of farmers wish av opportunity to make the 
higher wages given to mechanics and tradesmen. This tendency 
to increase the number of artisans constantly works against the 
efforts of skilled labor in the trades to increase wages, and pro- 
duces often unlawful efforts on the part of organized unions of 
laborers to limit the number of apprentices and to exclude 
the farmers and common laborers applying for admission. It is 
not, perhaps, a conscious selfishness, but it is really a very hard 
species of selfishnesg, after all. Otherwise benevolent and kind- 
hearted mechanics and manufacturing people, under the influence 
of abstract theories — such as *‘ the iron law of wages” {— are 
sometimes led to do violence against tie plainest rights of the 
laborer in a free country — the right to contract his labor fieely 





day, sickness and starvation being the result. This story is always heart-rending. 
But it is not caused Ly the “grinding extortions of the proprietor of the clothing 
factory,” any more than by Elias Howe, the inventor of the sewing machine which 
cheapens the cost of clothing, or than by comnu on school education which has in- 
creased the resources of labour, by adding brains to mere hands. There is no other 
way than to organize public and private help for such cases. A feeble woman was 
never better able to provide bread fora large family of young children than just 
now. But she ought never to be permitted to dothis. This is a matier of charity 
that the State should look to with the <id of all citizens. As productive power in- 
creases it will doubtless become easier for a feeble woman. to support herself and 
others, if she possesses education. But the progress in production wakes at its 
present speed only an advance of 60 per cent. in thirty years. 


+ “In all kinds of work,” says Turgot, “ it must and does come to pass that a work- 
man’s wages are limited to what is needful for his subsistence.” Laveleye explains 
that “less than this starves the workman and reduces the number of workmen, and 
the fewer the workmen the higher the wages. While if he gets more, easier cir- 
cumstances cause more rapid increase of population and a consequent return of 
wages to their minimum.’’ This is ca:led by Lasalle *‘The Iron Law of Wages.” 
This law, like all other varieties of the Malthusian law, is sheer a priori and pure fic- 
tion. Thereis no such law of more rapid increase of population among the well-tu- 
do people, but quite the contrary. 
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and the right to security of life and limb while he peacefully 
pursues his chosen vocation. — \ 

According to Laveleye (Polit. Econ. Eng. tr. p. 64) there are 
five freedoms that belong to labor. ‘‘ Guided by self-interest 
where he has any light, man will devote himself to the most profit- 
able form of labor. It follows that the more labor is free the 
more it will be productive. 

Freedom of labor comprises, 

1. Freedom to choose a trade. Monopolies and guilds violate 
this freedom. 

2. Freedom to labor wherever one pleases; no privileges for 
certain districts ; freedom in the choice of a dwelling. 

8. Freedom of partnership. 

4. Freedom to buy and sell to the best advantage. Freedom 
of trade. 

5. Freedom to. lend money; abolition of the laws against 
usury.” i 

This free individuality of labor cannot be secured in our modern 
society without the principle of absolute property in land. Any 
other form of tenure would be a lapse into a lower stage of civil- 
ization—the manorial system or the village community—in which 
the freedom of each person depends on his neighbor’s tolerance 
without the possibility of protection on the part of the general 
government from meddlesome interference in his private opinions, 
his business, his amusements and his culture. Free thought and 
general culture become impossible under such circumstances, and 
the whole atmosphere of the village community is filled with super- 
stition. Jealousy prevents any from rising above the general 
level except by brute force or cunning. 


Vocations, How ReapJustep. 


The progress of the world in invention necessitates, as we have 
seen, perpetual readjustment of vocations—a constant ascent 
out of mere hand labor into intelligent directive power. The ruder 
vocations minister directly to the satisfaction of the wants of 
food and the coarser forms of clothing and shelter. The higher 
vocations relate to the satisfaction of man’s spiritual wants and 
the supply of means for luxury and amusement. Here is a con- 
spectus showing these vocations : 
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I. Tse Lower Orper.—PRODUCTION OF NECESSITIES. 


1. Procuring of raw materials. 
(a) Agriculture and grazing. 
(6) Hunting, fishing. 
(c) Mining (including petroleum wells, etc). 
2. Transportation. 
(a) Teaming. 
(6) _Railroad. 
(c) Water transportation. 
83. Transformation of Products. 
(a) Textile fabrics, cloth and clothing. 
(6) Wood and metal work. 
(c) Leather. 
(d) Miscellaneous. 


Il. THE HigHeR OrprR.— Propuction or Means oF Luxury, 
OF PROTECTION AND OF CULTURE. 


The vocations that provide : 


1. Means of Luxury and creature-comfort, including manufac- 
tures that require a higher order of educated, technical skill. 
2. Means of Protection, including 

(a) Those who provide amusement and recreation. 

(6) The medical profession. 

(c) The legal! profession. 

(d) Officials managing. public works or public charities, 
also Government officials. 

(e) Insurance companies and the directive agents of com- 
panies formed for guarding the interests, general or special, of 
society as a whole or of any particular part of it —charitable 
associations, trades unions, etc., etc. 

3. Instrumentalities of culture. 

(a) Moral and religious — churches, ete. 

(0) Intellectual and moral education — schools and libraries. 

(c) Aesthetic— including all trades that produce orna- 
ment on useful goods‘or that produce works of art in sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry and literary art, Jandscape gardening, 
etec., etc.,— also all influences that cultivate taste,— the formation 
and care of art museums, etc. 
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(d) The collection and diffusion of information, editing and 
printing of books and newspapers, telegraph operators, etc., etc. 

(e) Pursuit of science and the invention of devices useful 
in the arts. 


The number required in these latter spheres, especially in the 
production of articles of luxury and of ornamented goods, and in 
the collection and diffusion of information, is increasing rapidly. 


OveER-PRODUCTION. 


We hear of over-production in manufactures and at the same 
time in agriculture. Over-production can only happen becanse 
too many people are fitted only for the lower order of occupations. 
The persons fitted for the higher occupations that minister to lux- 
ury, protection and culture, can perform the lower order of work 
whenever it is necessary, without waste of time in readjusting their 
vocations. Those of the lower orders of work cannot fit for the 
higher vocations except with much expenditure of time in general 
and special education and training. With a whole.people educated, 
complete preparation is made for the changes incident to material 
progress. 

As to the general question of over-production, it is evident — 


(a) That when there are produced more agricultural produc- 
tions than are necessary for the population of a given country, 
and likewise more than it can export, a readjustment is required, 
leaving fewer laborers in agriculture and providing for more labor- 
ers in the manufacturing and exchanging departments of industry. 

(6) When there are produced likewise, too many articles of 
manufactures to supply what are called the necessities, a readjust- 
went is required that will increase what we call the higher order of 
production — that is to say, the labor that ministers to luxury or 
protection or culture. 

(c) If there is a temporary retrograde movement in society, as 
there is sure to be in case of war,* or pestilence, a readjustment 
will be effected by the transfer of laborers from the higher order 
of vocations to the lower order, a tiansfer easily and naturally 
made because the wages in the lower order will increase, while 
those in the higher will decrease in such epochs. 





*See Mulhall’s History of Prices, the diagrams (frontispiece and opposite pages 
130 and 154) showing the tremendous effects of the Napoleonic war and the American 
civil war on the price-levels all over the world. 
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All people consume food, clothing and other necessary articles ; 
all want articles of luxury, means of protection, and the ministry 
of culture, in proportion to their degree of civilization. 

The more application of machinery the less laborers are needed 
in the departments where a narrow special education will suffice, 
and the more the laborer is required to have a general and humane 
culture. This doctrine contains the cheering gospel of final eman- 
cipation from drudgery. The only condition attached to it is that 
all shall be educated, and this condition is indeed the best part of 
the gospel. It makes it the business of society and of every mem- 
ber of it to see that each and all are educated. It becomes the 
interest of the selfish man as well as the ideal of enlightened phi- 
lanthropy to have each member of society so intelligent that he can 
find his vocation in the higher order of human occupations. 

The history of industry goes back to a time when only one in a 
thousand of the able-bodied population could be spared for the 
creation of ornament or the ministry of culture. Great progress 
had been reached when one in a hundred could be spared for 
such purposes. The United States and Great Britain have reached 
the point where five in a hundred of the laborers are actually 
pursuing vocations that have for their object the addition of orna- 
ment to what is already useful, or the direct ministration to cul- 
ture in some form. When the ratio is reversed and only five in a 
hundred are needed to provide the crude necessary articles of con- 
sumption, and the remnant of society may devote itself to the 
higher order of occupations — then the economic problem will be 
solved. 


Economy CONDITIONED By A HIGHER PRINCIPLE. 


The trend of social history now becomes apparent. It is not 
merely the emancipation of man from thraldom to nature. The 
plentiful supply of his material wants would be only a curse if 
there did not remain a high state of activity in the work for the 
spiritual perfection of man. If it were so that nature provided 
food gratuitously, and furnished such a climate that clothing and 
shelter were unnecessary, the condition of man would be hope- 
lessly low in the scale, as witness Central Africa to this day. 

The emancipation must be of such a character that it can be 
achieved and sustained only by tense activity and the most com- 
plete development of man’s higher powers. Long training in 

10 
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youth, necessary to master the conventionalities of civilization and 
the view of the world attained by culture, must develope and fix 
habits of industry and rational endeavor. 


THE FonctTion oF PROPERTY. 


The function of industry in the perfection of man becomes clear 
when we consider the true nature of property. ; 

Property is the means for transfering the products of the will 
of the individual to the race, and at the same time the means of his 
participation in the products of the race. Human labor-cannot be 
stored up and transferred except in the form of property. A 
thing becomes property when — 

(a) It is held in possession by one individual or a company of 
individuals ; 

(6) and that possession is recognized, confirmed and defended 
by the community. | 

This interchange between the individual and humanity is essen-’ 
tial to spiritual life. The division of labor by which production is 
increased through mutual inter-dependence, bears greater fruits: 
than food, clothing and shelter. Its chief fruit is the spiritual 
gain; each man learns the experience of all men and gives in re- 
turn for it the small lesson of his own experience. 

Possession and the recognition of that possession are essential 
to property. Hence, property implies the unity of a social whole. 
It implies, too, the interchange of ideas as well as of material 
things. ; 

The social combination which recognizes individual ownership: 
is of a sort that does not crush out the individuality of its mem- 
bers. Social organization is absolutely essential for the develop- 
ment of man above the animal. For human life, as such, signifies 
the perpetual assimilation, on the part of the individual, of the 
aggregate experience of the whole community. All that society, 
as a whole, experiences, aggregating the experience of all individ- 
uals, becomes by intercommunication the possession of each. 

Take away private property and each one’s individuality, as 
manifested in his private wants, gets in the way of the individual-. 
ity of every one else. Universal collision results in the necessity: 
of the subjugation of all wills in the community to one will; hence 
arises despotic absolutism as the lowest and rudest form of 
rational society, the relation of master and slave. 
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The possession of private property makes possible the exercise 
of many wills in the community. without collision with each other. 
It is a greater invention than the discovery of the primitive arts 
of fire and metallurgy. It is the discovery of the possibility of 
human freedom. 

But the possession of private property does not secure freedom 
except in a community where private property in land is also re- 
cognized. With private property in land there is secured a 
province within which the individual becomes sovereign. With the 
principle of private property in land once recognized, there goes 
on a culture in individuality which is impossible without it. 
Where the land is the property of the community, each one’s will 
in some degree lacks a sphere in which it is sovereign (it lacks a 
‘*dominium ” ). There must be one absolute will which limits all 
others, and deprives them of perfect freedom to that extent. 
Such is the fact in the patriarchal family and in the village com- 
munity. But when the individual obtains the perfect sovereignty 
over his own land, then the will of the community does not share 
with him nor subordinate him any longer, but re-enforces his will. 
It takes the form of recognition rather than that of dictation 
and obedience. 

History looks upon the invention of private property in land as 
one of the mightiest steps towards human progress. The Romans 
invented the forms of corporation, the formule for contract 
and the forms of government for municipal and State governments, 
clearly distinguishing the legislative, judiciary and executive func- 
tions. They also invented the forms of-acquiring, holding and 
transferring property, and especially property in land. But the 
right of private property in land and the forms of free competi- 
tion on the part of individuals have done more to develope per- 
sonal individuality than all other devices. These Roman forms 
have been the nurture of individuality, just as play is the nurture 
of spontaneity and originality in the child. The child exercises 
his caprice and arbitrariness until he developes the strength and 
stuff to form a rational and consistent character. So private 
property over which the owner may have absolute control nur- 
tures his individuality. That individuality which is mediated 
through other individuality may be called personality—one man 
recognized by all others as acting rationally and to be protected 
in his acts, for this reason becomes a person. 
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Tue ‘* UNEARNED INCREMENT.” 

Mankind, through the development of private property, makes 
progress as never before.* Let an owner improve his piece of 
land and he expresses in full his caprices and inclination, devel- 
oping a visible expression of his internal tendencies and procliv- 
ities. In this he becomes a revelation to himself and to others. 
What he originates that is useful or valuable may become the prop- 
erty of all his neighbors. Whatis not useful may be avoided. 
So that if he builds a house he attempts to realize his ideals and 
sometimes adds permanently to the beautiful or to the useful 
models of building. But, abolish free ownership and you abolish 
the expression of this innermost inclination and proclivity. The 
owner of a leasehold is careful if he builds, to study how to build 
so that in case the land passes away from his possession he may 
get the most for his building. Hence, he adopts a conventional 
style, and there is.no.self-revelation in his work and no culture that 
comes from it. He tries no new experiment and there is no gain 
that comes to humanity when, by experiment, a new form of the 
useful or the beautiful is added to the stock already possessed. 
If one hundred persons build, perhaps 90 and 9 will introduce 
capricious variations that de not add anything valuable to what 
is already invented. But the one-hundredth person adds a form 
of real beauty or a device of utility. All society profits by the 
work of the one and loses nothing by the experiments of the 
ninety-nine. If society had to support its inventors at the cost of 
the public, it would lose so much by the rinety-nine foolish exper- 
imenters that it could not afford to reward the one wise discoverer. 
By the principle-of free competition society gains constantly at 
the least expense.t As it pays nothing to the ninety-nine who 





*Competition is the only true method of ascertaining the cost or price; all other 
methods are purely arbitrary. If the principle of competition is done away with 
things must be distributed arbitrarily, not by earnings but by allotment, and all, 
standard of value is set aside. Under such an arrangement the primary condition 
of freedom is abolished. A free man should be able to recognize his own deed. When 
it is undistinguishable from the deeds of others he soon loses a sense of responsibil- 
ity. By the law of competition each one constantly sees the measure of his exertion by 
comparison with others. See W. B. Weeden’s valuable work on “ The Social Law of 
Labor,”’ (Boston, 1882), p. 98. ‘* The only means of arriving at a true cost in economics 
is to put two men at work against each other; by working against each other they 
work for the whole of society.” 


+tAs a matter of fact Socialism can not show any example where a department has 
been taken charge of by the general government in which any progress has been 
made in the methods of management except by borrowing directly from methods 
invented in private business affairs. Were private business affairs to be merged in 
Socialism there would cease to be any progress. 
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fail to discover a valuable process, it can afford to reward the one 
successful man who invents a great benefit to society. Bessemer 
saves by his invention thirty millions of dollars a year to Great 
Britain and double that amount to America. How large a per 
cent. of this added wealth does he receive? The great ‘+ Railroad 
Kings” who invented cheap transportation by combining lines of 
railroad under one management and adopting a system of regula- 
tions which have resulted in making railroad travel the safest 
known means of travel —safest for man, safest for goods, — and 
chief among these railway inventors is the Vanderbilt family — 
have reduced the cost of transportation of freight from 3} cents 
per ton per mile, to less than 3 cents per ton per mile, and thereby 
saved the sum of more than 500 millions of dollars per annum to 
the country (the actual freight charges being 416 millions, but at 
old rates would be over 1000 millions). How large a per cent. 
have these men been able to secure as reward for their talents? 
Mr. Atkinson points out (in his essay on the * Railway, the 
Farmer and the Public,”) that Ohio in one year (1883) saved 
the sum of 89 millions of dollars on railroad transportation over 
the prices of 1869, reduced to a gold standard. $60,000,000 of 
this was for local traffic. 

In the case of the inventors, society invests nothing in the 
unsuccessful ones but gains much in case of the successful. 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, Watt, Whitney, Fulton, Morse — society 
reaps a thousand millions where these individuals reap one mil- 
lion. The 99 who fail do much negatively to close up the by- 
paths that lead no whither. They explore and map out the realm 
of non-fruitful discovery. They study science. They inventory 
nature in its humblest aspects as well as in its sublimest. 

Through the complete and exhaustive inventory of nature dis- 
coveries become possible in every direction. This inventorying 
of nature is something that is so uncertain in its immediate fruits 
that the community as a whole is never justified in undertaking it 
on an extensive scale. 

The community in fact is so conservative that it rarely purchases 
great discoveries or even uses them until after long and cautious 
delay. It is apt to heap ridicule and contempt on the men who 
bring it the most precious gifts. It seems like irony to suggest 
that the social whole will invest anything in the way of 
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encouraging invention as a profession. The Greek fire* invented 
by an Arabian could not be sold to his own countrymen. He 
brought the secret to the Byzantians who used it successfully in 
keeping out the Moslem power from eastern Europe for nearly 
eight centuries. 

Communities as a whole do not spend money on investigations 
leading to inventions, nor do they willingly avail themselves of 
the inventions after they are made. They mobbed Hargreaves and 
Arkwright and ridiculed Fulton. They prefer to eat their half 
crust sitting in the ashes, to eat a whole crust sitting on a chair. 
What nation fitted out Columbus for the voyage on which he was 
willing to risk his life for a geographical discovery ? No nation 
but only the religious missionary zeal of a Christian Queen. 
Who rewarded Columbus? The home government — with chains 
and a prison. ; 

The State indeed purchases chiefly the solid and fruitful benefits 
of useful inventions, of adventure and discovery, by conceding to 
the inventor what he can make by the monopoly of his invention 
for a limited period of years. The reward is a stimulant which 
secures the glad service of the one successful and of the ninety- 
nine unsuccessful explorers. 

There is adventure in many phases of life. Not to speak of 
hunters and fishermen, there is risk in the expectation of a crop 
on a farm, in the possibilities of profit in the manufacture of 


goods and in mercantile traffic. Still more risky is the under- 


taking of the pioneer, the investment in real estate, the purchase 
of railroad stocks and above all the business of mining. Perhaps 
the remuneration in wealth and comfort is smallest on the average 
to the discoverers and openers of mines. 

If society is to waylay the few who are successful either from 
sagacity and peculiar qualities of character or from pure good 
luck, and rob them of their gains, as unearned increment, this 
whole system of the development of individuality will collapse, 
and with a fearful result on the progress of society. 





*It was the invention of gunpowder, except that it used naphtha instead of char- 
coal as an ingredient. 


+Land investments are not so profitable as investments in trade with equal busi- 
ness Sagacity. By the year 1912 the $24 paid for Manhattan Island in 1612 at 6 per 
cent. compound interest for the 300 years intervening would come to over 800 mil- 
lions of dollars,a sum quite equal to the value of all the land in New York city in 
1912, judging from its present price and rate of increase. 
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One has only to see how many and how great advantages accrue 
to society from this spirit of adventure, which scales the bound- 
aries hitherto reached and enters a new world of thought and 
action, to realize the pernicious tendency of the socialism of Karl 
Marx. To confiscate what is called the ‘‘ unearned increment ”— 
the reward of good luck and sagacious outlay of labor and cap- 
- ital —is to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Society would obtain immediate possession of a given amount 
of wealth, but it would paralyze all elements of adventure in the 
souls of its bravest men and well-nigh destroy all self-dependence 
on the part of the weaker members of society. In the Middle 
Ages the inventor had to keep the process of his manufacture a 
secret or sell it as a secret if any gain was to reward him for his 
investments of time and talents. 

If society deals violently with the individual, the latter strives 
to repeat the lesson upon his fellows. The dealings of the world- 
spirit towards the individual, furnish him a model on which to form 
his own character. The selfish greed of the corporate whole that 
envies the individual his good luck or the fruits of his sagacity, is 
the most pernicious influence for educating the individual in pure 
selfishness. 

Faust discovers that the Erdgeist spurns him with contempt— 
for pantheism teaches that the world-process is only a gigantic 
process of birth and decay that moves in the tides of life and the 
storm of deeds, a birth and a grave, and engulfs the individual in 
its universality. Whereupon Faust assumes the same. attitude 
towards his fellow-men, making the world his oyster. By this he 
adopts the Mephistophelian principle and sells his soul to the 
Evil One. For Mephistopheles is the human counterpart of a 
-World Spirit that is unscrupulous towards the rights of individuals 
— the individual counterpart of a social whole that robs its individ- 
‘ual members of their good luck and of the fruits of their sagacity. 

A State that invests nothing in the encouragement of invention, 
adventure or discovery, and stands ready to rob its citizens of the 
fruits of their enterprise, will develope in all its strongest individ- 
uals—in all its directive citizens —the same spirit of jealous 
and unscrupulous selfishness. Each will learn to reap where he 
has not sowed. Tyrants will multiply, and the only cure.,will be 
fierce and bloody warfare —like the collision between English and 
Scotch on the border in old feudal times. Such a condition can 
be healed only through a status of absolute monarchy. 
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Wuat Errecr Wovutp Mr. Grorce’s Lanp Tax Have? 


_ In conclusion let us ask: In what way would the new plan of 

collecting taxes help the poor? At first there would be no diminu- 
tion in the amount of rent paid for houses. After a little while, 
however, the rent of the largest and most expensive houses in the 
centre of cities would fall somewhat, because only the land and not 
the building is to be taxed. But the rent of all small cottages 
and cheap tenement-houses would greatly increase as a conse- 
quence of the attempt of land owners to recover a portion of the 
tax that would fall with undue weight on their property. The 
consequence would be that the poor would be far worse off than 
now as regards the rent of dwellings. They would pay relatively 
more than the rich. 

Two lots of equal size, side by side, would be taxed equally, 
according to Mr. George’s plan, the buildings being free from tax- 
ation. But on one of these lots is the palatial mansion worth half 
a million, while on the other lot is a tenement house worth a tenth 
of thatsum. The ground tax falls with ten times the weight on 
the amount of capital invested in the tenement. According to the 
present system, the rich man would pay a proportional tax for his 
palace, ten times as much as the tenement-house pays. 

It is obvious that, according to Mr. George’s plan, the cheap 
houses, such as the poor build or live in, would pay an undue 
amount of the burden of the support of the State. 

The land of Massachusetts is taxed at present two-thirds of one 
per cent. onits true valuation for State and local taxes. If all 
these taxes were collected from land alone it would be taxed two and 
two-thirds per cent. on its true value; and if the national taxes 
were also collected from land, there would be 74 per cent. col- 
lected from the true value of the land, a larger sum than its pres- 
ent rental yields. This enormous tax would fall to a much larger 
extent on the poor than on the rich, for personal property and pal- 
atial mansions, stores, warehouses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments would all pay taxes only according to the amount of 
land they occupied. The cottages of the poor would be taxed 
not according to their value as now, but according to the value of 
the ground on which they were situated. 

But we are asked would not this taxation of land bring into 
market at cheap rates all the unoccupied building lots, and would 
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it not divide up the large farms into smaller ones, so that the peor 
in our cities could get possession of land? Alas! no. If the 
present national and local taxes were all aseessed upon land, land 
could not avoid the taxes by becoming cheap. If the value of 
land sank to five per cent. of its present value, the Government 
would simply be obliged on Mr. George’s plan to raise the rate of 
taxation to twenty times the rate before assessed and thus make it 
pay every year 150 per cent. of its total value, in order to get the 
requisite amount of revenue that it collects at present. There 
could be no question of collecting larger revenues than at present 
— revenues that would supply music and dancing, halls, theatres, 
shooting galleries, gymnasiums, and such institutions for publie 
benefit as Mr. George (p. 410) proposes, in addition to those fur- 
nished now — because the taxation of land sufficient to produce 
the present revenue would be 74 per cent. on its present valuation, 
and this alone would be sufficient to crush farmers completely. 
The removal of taxation from improvements on land, from all pro- 
ductions, and from all personal property, would, of course, relieve 
the wealthy from the bulk of their taxes, at least from taxes on 
the wealth that they use for comfort and luxury. 

But the poor people could not resort to agricultural lands, for 
the reason that these would be taxed up to the point of confiscat- 
ing all that could be raised upon them.* In New England, on 
most of the farms at the present day, the farmers do not find them- 
selves able to make what would be called a ‘‘ decent living” by 
the manufacturing classes and the mechanics, unless their farms 
are located so near the cities that they can raise garden crops. 
Corn, potatoes, stock-raising, dairy products, hay, wheat, rye, and 
oats, do not return profit enough on land entirely free to pay the 
wages that the family can earn as skilled mechanics or common 
laborers in the mechanic arts. Take the State of Maine, for ex- 
ample, with its 82,130 farmers, and its $21,945,489 of ‘‘ all farm 
productions sold, consumed or on hand ;” adding one-third of its 
$16,499,376 for live stock, and the amount per farmer is $28.33 per 
month, or less than $340 per year apiece, without setting aside any- 
thing for land or capital, while the total average earnings of the 
whole nation amount at $34.80 per month to $417.60 per annum, 
and skilled mechanics get from $500 to $700. 





*In Chapter VIIL., p. 133, Mr. Wallace gives an amusing account of the resistance 
of the Russian peasantry in the northern provinces. of Russia when an attempt is 
made to assign them large allotments of land where every allotment brings more 
taxes than profits. : 
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Contrast farming in’ Maine at $340 per year with farming in 
Massachusetts, consuming great quantities of garden products and 
farm earnings at $438 per year. Connecticut furnishing vegeta- 
bles for its own cities and for New York, averages $492 for its 
farmers. But, even in Maine there is much garden farming to be 
accounted for, and this raises the average farm production. 

If the farms were burdened with an enormous tax, as in Russia, 
there would be suffering, and in many places actual need of help 
from the Government, as there is quite often in Russia toward the 
latter end of winter. 

Mr. George’s kindly meant help to the poor, to save them from 
migrating west for farms, would result in driving the whole farm 
population, except the market gardeners, to the extreme border 
lands to escape a taxation that would rob them of all their earn- 
ings. 

As it is, the paupers are people of feeble intelligence and feeble 
will power. But incapacity is no crime and should not be pun- 
ished as such. But to offer people of such incapacity in matters of 
thrift the use of land for cultivation at an annual rental of taxes 
equal to 74 per cent.— where the most economical and skilful 
farmers at present do not make more than one dollar a day 
throughout the year —is cruel irony. 

Laveleye, in his ‘‘ Elements of Political Economy (Eng. tr., p. 
59), says that ‘‘ As a means of forwarding agricultural progress 

. - ascale of the different systems of land tenure may be 
formed, arranged according to the encouragement which they give 
to labor. The order will. be in descending scale: 1, proprietor- 
ship vested in the cultivator ; 2, hereditary tenancy ; 3, long lease- 
holds ; 4, cultivating on shares; 5, short leaseholds; 6, tenure at 
will.” And again the same author says: ‘* Man will work with so 
much the more care and zeal the more exactly his reward is in 
proportion to the quantity and quality of his labor. Pay the 
industrious and the idle workman the same wages and it will be 
to the interest of both to do as little as possible.” This meets 
the case of the appropriation of land by the State in order to 
provide land for all. : 

But, inasmuch as the grounds for apprehension as to any dan- 
ger from the private ownership of land have been removed, there 
remains no necessity for Mr. George’s remedy, the nationalizing 
of land, for any reasons of progress and poverty. Land has not 
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increased in value during the present century so fast as capital and 
labor. In thirty years the total rental has increased three-quar- 
ters of a cent per day for each inhabitant of the United 
States, while the total daily income has increased fifteen cents 
each. For each inhabitant of Great Britain eighty years ago, the 
total land value was 25 per cent. greater than it is now, while the 
value of buildings and miscellaneous wealth has increased since 
then to almost three times as much per inhabitant. Our total 
annual production is 40 cents a piece per day while land takes 
only two cents of it. Land does not domineer over capital, but 
capital continually gets the advantage over land by means of 
rapid transit, bringing the agricultural lands of the suburb to 
compete with city building lots and bringing the farms of the dis- 
tant frontier to compete with the farms of the Atlantic coast in rais- 
ing staple crops. The consequence is that the farmers are not able 
to hold their own with the other laboring classes in the progress 
towards high wages, and if Mr. George’s plan were adopted they 
would be utterly ruined. Moreover, since the great bulk of wealth 
in the city consists in buildings and personal property, the wealthy 
would escape taxation to a greater extent than the poor. 
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I. THE STATE AND THE SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
BY H. L. WAYLAND, D. D., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
(Read Thursday, September 9, 1886.) 


Next to serving God, the first duty of every working man (that 
is, every man who lives by his work : who supports himself and is 
not supported by his father or his father-in law) is to get ahead, to 
have some capital. Capital to the working-man means better 
tools, better material, if he is working for himself; in any event, 
it means a home, a roof over his head owned by himself; it means 
the chance of lying by for a day or two, if he is not able to go to 
his work: it means something between him and starvation, if work 
is slack ; it means a shelter, a bed, and three meals a day after 
his time for work has gone by. 

But granting all this, how is the working man to get capital? 
I mean the average working man, not the exception ; the plainman, 
not the genius; not the Tom Edison, or the Elias Howe, Jr. As 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand, they do not 
make money. Their experience is rather that of the frugal soul, 
who, in spite of natural dulness, and hard times, and adverse 
knocks, managed to acquire something ; when asked how he made 
his money, he replied, ‘‘ I didn’t make it; I s-a-v-e-d it.” 

I once asked a friend in Massachusetts, a large boot manufac- 
turer, how it is possible for the New England peuple to go out to 
Iowa and Illinois and Texas, to buy hides and bring them into Wor- 
cester, and make them into boots, and then carry the boots back to 
where the hides came from, and sell them cheaper than the people 
there could make them on the spot. He answered: ‘It is the 
small savings.” This, I believe, is a universal truth. It is the 
exception when money is made: the rule is that, if there is money, 
it is saved. 


In order to do this the income must be larger than the outgo, or the 
outgo must be smaller than the income. The last, I have found 
from my own experience, is more easy to the average man than 
the former. 
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Now suppose the money saved, what are we going to do with it? 
Money must be saved twice if it is to do us any good; saved once 
before we get it, and again after we get it. Money that is made 
often comes in great blocks. Money that is saved comes in pen- 
nies, dimes, quarters, now and then in dollars. Coming in these 
small sums, it is all the more liable to slip through the fingers, 
Money in the pocket is a perpetual temptation, a constant menace 
to the hoped-for accumulation. And when it comes in these small 
sums, it cannot be used to any advantage, say in paying for a 
house, a lot, a sewing machine. If it is hid in the store in 
summer, some cold-blooded person is sure to start a fire on a chilly 
day in July,—to say nothing of the mice. Then the presence of 
money in the house is a continuing invitation to robbery and vio- 
lence, and perhaps murder. 

Now and then a manufacturer or store-keeper is willing to take 
the small savings of his neighbors, and to allow them interest. 
But there is no security, and from time to time there is a failure 
that sweeps away the savings, at the very moment when the fail- 
ure had stopped all work and wages, and when the wages were 
needed as never before. The rainy day has come, but the um- 
brella which was laid by, is loaned, as usual. 

But there is the Savings Bank, an institution ‘of which I would 
speak with respect and gratitude, in view of what it has done for 
the wage-earners and working men of England and America. The 
Savings Banks of the New England and the Middle States have 
been a great blessing But still, the savings banks of the whole 
country, as a whole, leave much to be desired. 

The two things needed in a system of savings for the great body 
of the people, are facility and security. As to facility, the Comp- 
troller of the currency for the United States, in his report for 1880, 
gives the number of savings banks in the country as 658, dis- 
tributed as follows: 

New England, 442, being one to 9000 odd of the people, with 
deposits amounting to $378,000,000. 

In the Middle States, 181 banks. 

In the Western and Pacific States, 50. 

In the Southern States, 4, or about one to 5,000,000 people. 

The correctness of these figures for the Southern States has been 
disputed by a Southern writer, who claims that there are 117 sav- 
ings banks in the Southern States, with $10,000,000 of deposits. 
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But, in any event, one savings bank for every 170,000 people with 
deposits amounting to half a dollar for each inhabitant is not a very 
large showing. 

As to the other requisite, security, the savings banks are yet 
more unsatisfactory. At a recent hearing on this subject before 
the House Committee on Post-Offices and Post roads, at Washing- 
ton, Hon. C. S. Fairchild, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury,* 
said, that while holding the office of Assistant Attorney-General, 
and later, that of Attorney-General of New York, he was com- 
pelled, in the discharge of his duty, to wind up 22 savings banks, 
with a loss to the depositors of $4,000,000. He became satisfied 
that the professed guardianship exercised by the State over these 
banks amounted to nothing. The depositors were really without 
protection against the dishonesty of the .bank officers. Whenever 
hard times come, just when the people want their money most 
sorely, just then some savings bank shuts its doors. 

Do not misunderstand me. With all these drawbacks, the sav- 
ings banks of America have been a great blessing. Only we are 
warranted in asking: Is there not something which affords all these 
advantages in a yet higher degree, with no drawback? 

Here comes in the Postal Savings Bank. It is proposed that: 
all the, say 6000, money order offices in the United States be made 
savings banks, authorized to receive deposits amounting to not more 
than $500 in all from each depositor, on which a small rate of in- 
terest shall be paid, not exceeding 2 per cent., or better, perhaps, 
just such a percentage as the money actually earns when invested in 
bonds issued or guaranteed by the United States. The depositor will 
have a pass-book, by means of which he can deposit money, or 
draw upon his deposit, at any postal savings bank in the country. 

The system would‘afford in the highest degree the two things of 
which I spoke—facility and security. There would be a savings 
bank to every 10,000 people in the country. This would be about 
the proportion that now exists in New England. It would afford 
to the entire nation, only in a higher degree, the system of savings: 
which is at once the child and the parent of the thrift which has 
made New England the banker of the continent. 

I do not know whether this system would be the greater blessing 
to the country town or to the city. In the city of Philadelphia, 





*Now Secretary of the Treasury. 
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with nearly a million inhabitants, there are four first-class savings 
banks. If a working man in the suburbs wants to deposit what 
remains of his week’s earnings, he must spoil at least a half day, 
with all the peril from 5,000 or 6,000 saloons. Under the pro- 
posed system, there would be from 15 to 20 postal savings banks. 
One to each 10,000 people would give in Philadelphia nearly a 
hundred. 

Of course, the security is absolute. The faith of the United 
States would be pledged for the safety of the deposits. They 
would be loaned to the nation. Herein would lie the great advan- 
tage; not in a high rate of interest, but in the assurance that, 
whenever called for, the deposit or loan would always be at hand. 

The great argument for the system, apart from what lies on the 
surface of it, is derived from the experience of other nations, es- 
pecially the nation that is of kin to our own, the British nation. 

In 1861, after an effort lasting 50 years, the friends of the pos- 
tal savings bank succeeded in getting the system established in 
Great Britain. From the first, the experiment was a success. In 
nine years, there were 4,082 banks, with 1,183,000 depositors, and 
$45,000,000 of deposits. Nine years later, there were 6,000 
banks, with 2,000,000 depositors, and $160,000,000 of deposits. 
The system has been an unmixed blessing to the working men of 
Great Britain. It has extended to all the British colonies, as well 
as to Italy, the Netherlands, France, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Japan. be 

I urge this system of postal savings banks, because it helps the 
working man to lay by something for the time of sickness and old 
age. I urge it because it will increase the wealth of the nation. 
I urge it because it will give the working man a stake in the wel- 
fare and permanence of the government and of society. 

It is rumored that white blackbirds are not numerous; but you 
will find a thousand white blackbirds where you will find one man, 
who, having-something in a postal savings bank, invested in Gov- 
ernment funds, is an anarchist. The postal savings bank is the 
natural antidote to dynamite. 

I urge it because it will be the helper of virtue, the ally of mo-’ 
rality. Every dollar deposited here is a dollar that will not go into: 
the till of the saloon-keeper. I urge it because it will foster a 
habit of saving which will not stop when the $500 limit is reached. 
The disposition towards saving is cumulative. It will put the 
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working man in the way of providing himself and his family with 
a home, with comforts. The purchase of these things will give 
an impulse to business, and will quicken all branches of industry. 

Of course there are objections. The most obvious objection 
proceeds from the theorist who has adopted the Laissez Faire doc- 
trine, and who thinks that this is of the nature of paternal govern- 
ment. He is right; it is of the nature of paternalism. But all 
government, that is government at all, is more or less paternal. 
It is only a question of degree. It is paternal for the government 
to carry the mail, to establish free schools and free libraries. The 
Erie Canal was a flagrant instance of paternalism. Laissez Faire 
is a very fine theory, but I have gradually come-to believe that 
when a theory, apparently sound, leads logically to the conclusion 
that two and two make five, or seven, or ten, there must be some- 
thing wrong in the theory. And if Laissez Faire leads, as it does, 
to bankrupt banks, monopolies, railway kings and other public 
enemies, and to miners working for $10 per month, then I want to 
go back and re-examine the premises. 

Again, it is objected that it would increase the patronage of the 
government, adding to the army of officers. But just here the 
objector touches one of the great advantages of the system. If 
the people should place their savings in the care of their govern- 
ment, they would demand in tones not to be mistaken, a reformed 
civil service. As things are now, if a clerk in the custom-house is 
incompetent or dishonest, it does not come home to the working 
man. But if a clerk should be put in charge of his savings, he, 
the working man, would think it much more important that the 
clerk be honest and capable than that he be able to earry his 
ward. Once the civil service is reformed, there is no danger from 
increased patronage. 

It is objected that the money thus saved by the people will be 
withdrawn from circulation. No more than with any other savings 
bank. Suppose the government has taken in these banks a million 
dollars. This money must be earning something. It is used in 
buying United States bonds. The money paid out for these bonds 
is put into circulation. ‘The men who sell the bonds to the postal 
savings bank will use the money in building railroads, erecting 
manufactories, ete. 

Perhaps the most effective, the unspoken opposition comes 
from the men North and South, who do not want the working peo- 
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ple to save money; from the saloon party, from the employers 
who have a *‘ pluck-me store,” where they expect the wage-earners 
to spend all and save nothing; from the employers, who believe 
that the working man is too independent when he has something 
laid up, by which he can hold out in case of a lock-out. This op- 
position I cannot hope to conciliate. But it is, after all, one of 
the best arguments for the postal savings bank. 

It is also urged that the government is gradually paying off its 
debt, and that in fifty years there will be no government securities 
to invest in. It is not sure that so very speedily there will be no 
bonds issued or guaranteed by the United States. Suppose that 
the United States should take up, say, the Panama Canal, or 
should guarantee the bonds of a company which should under- 
take it. : 

But, in any event, shall we refuse to do a thing today which is 
just, beneficent, needed, because we do not positively know that 
we can keep it up a hundred years from now? 

I really know no valid argument against the postal savings 
bank ; I certainly know very many strong, nay, overwhelming, 
reasons in its favor. 

11 
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II. HOW TO DEAL WITH HABITUAL CRIMINALS. 
BY PROF. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
(Read Thursday, September 9, 1886.) 


Our country has now arrived at a period where it is brought 
face to face with most of the questions of social organization 
which have perplexed the governments of the Old World. Our 
population has begun in more than one State to press upon the 
limits of subsistence. It is less easy than it once was for every 
man to find work at wages which satisfy his wants. It is more 
easy than it once was to gain a living by roguery and fraud. It 
is more easy for the successful sharper to find a way to spend his 
ill-gotten gains without attracting any more attention than he de- 
sires to their possession. Such men have a social circle of their 
own; a pride in their profession; a following of respectful ad- 
mirers; a Police Gazette literature to proclaim their exploits and 
perpetuate their kind. 

We have been slow to recognize the existence of this class 
among us, and we have been slower in applying the remedy. But 
as no considerable city is now without them, and no village bank 
or store is secure against its forays, it is full time to consider and 
adopt some general plan of dealing with habitual criminals. They 
are mainly the offspring of city life; their crimes are directed 
against property ; their line of action is craft rather than violence. 

Cities are transforming American society. They crowd the 
good and the bad of vast districts into a single centre, where, if 
the good become better, the bad become worse. We are repeat- 
ing the history of ancient times and of the dark ages, though with 
a different cause. ‘The great roads with which Rome bound the 
world together went from one great capital to another; but be- 
tween they traversed vast stretches of territory inhabited only by 
slaves. The people clustered for safety within or around the city 
walls, and ships brought from other lands the grain that Roman 
hands disdained to sow. So,—not for safety, but for pleasure and 
for gain,—our people are deserting the country hill-sides for the 
manufacturing village or the more distant city. Political influence, 
industrial enterprise, capital accumulated elsewhere, go with them. 
If you would find the daring, venturesome, restless, ambitious 
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spirits, such as were first in earlier days in pushing on the fron- 
tiers of civilization, you look for them on pavements rather than 
on farms. They go where there is not honest work enough for all, 
and so some take to what is dishonest. They take to it with the 
energy and skill that belong to the American character ; with the 
intensity of purpose that marks the struggle of city life. It is 
thus that crime becomes a profession; that children are bred to 
it; that it has its own language,—its own tools. 

And with what weapons does society oppose these new criminal 
classes? With none but those forged in the early days of English 
history,—in the days of another type of civilization. She has, to 
oppose the Springfield rifle and the Gatling gun, nothing still but 
the old pike and shield of the middle ages. She has even less. 
The humanity of our times has given the man accused of crime 
rights of defence undreamt of by the common law, and has thrown 
aside half its punishments. 

The laws of England regulating criminal proceedings, which we 
have inherited, were good for the times and the men whose work 
they were. Ina land of headstrong kings and feudal lords, the 
common people had scant justice at the best. They needed all 
the guarantees of personal liberty which they could get. There 
was often little guilt in acts for which capital punishment was. im- 
posed by Act 6f Parliament. Crime was not without its romantic 
side. There might be a certain dash of chivalry in the freebooter 
of the Border, or a Robin Hood of the Great Forest, but we 
shall find none in the city burglar of the nineteenth century. 

The professional criminal is a product of a highly civilized so- 
ciety. He is armed with its arts. He must be met with the best 
means it has at its command. He hides himself in the crowds of 
great cities from the neighborhood watch which follows every in- 
dividual in a thinly settled community, which kept England safe 
in the days when every Hundred was responsible for its own good 
order. Society, then, must set a watch over him of some new 
kind ; if there is likely to be none without law, there must be one 
by law. The habitual criminal is a perpetual well-spring of crime. 
The stream must be checked at its source, if it is to be checked 
at all. 

It may be necessary to treat him in a manner incompatible with 
the traditions of our race; to trench upon his personal independ- 
ence; to make suspicion evidence, and assume guilt where we can- 
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not prove it. If so, the price is a great one, but the peace of so- 
ciety is worth it. 

The subject is one which wag not overlooked by our first great 
American writer on systematic criminal procedure, Edward Living- 
ston. In his ‘*‘ Code of Crimes and Punishments,” reported to the 
Legislature of Louisiana in 1824, we find a provision for an in- 
creased punishment in all cases on a second conviction, followed 
by this article: 

‘* Art. 53. And if any person, having been twice previously 
convicted of crimes, no matter of what nature, shall a third time 
be convicted of any crime afterwards committed, he shall be con- 


sidered as unfit for society, and be imprisoned at hard labor for 
life.” 


Mr. Livingston was almost a sentimentalist in his views of 
crime. He would have abolished capital punishment, and the 
foundation stone of his whole system is the proposition that ‘* the 
sole object of punishment is to prevent the commission of crime.” 
In the reports accompanying his Code he argued at length all 
points that seemed to him worthy of discussion, yet his only allu- 
sion to the life-sentence for the habitual criminal is the remark 
that it ‘* seems so necessary and reasonable that it may pass with-" 
out observation.” 

So far as I am aware, Virginia was the first of. our States to 
adopt the plan thus proposed. In her Code, framed shortly be- 
fore the civil war, she declared that every person sentenced to the 
penitentiary must be sentenced for life, if he had before been 
twice sentenced to the penitentiary by any Court held within the 
United States.* 

In Maine a similar punishment may be imposed for a second 
conviction. The provision is, that any person conyicted of a 
State’s prison offence, who has been previously sentenced to the 
State’s prison by any Court of the United States, or any State, 
may be imprisoned for life or any term of years.t 

It will be observed that this statute is permissive—not, like the 
others, mandatory. The Court may, but is not bound, to in- 
flict the life-sentence. And, on the other hand, Maine requires 
but two convictions to justify this remedy, while Livingston’s code 
and that of Virginia demand three. 

In 1885, Ohio fullowed the ‘lead of Virginia, but tempered the 


* Va. Code of 1869; p. 814, sec. 26. 
tMaine Rev. Stat, of 1871; p. 891, sec. 3. 
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sentence by giving a chance of regaining a qualified liberty. Her 
statute reads thus: 


‘* Every person who, after having been twice convicted, sen- 
tenced, and imprisoned in some penal institution for felony, 
whether committed heretofore or hereafter, and whether committed 
in this State or elsewhere within the limits of the United States of 
America, shall be convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in the 
Ohio penitentiary for felony hereafter committed, shall be deemed 
and taken to be an habitual criminal, and on the expiration of the 
term fur which he shall be so sentenced, he shall not be discharged 
from imprisonment in the penitentiary, but shall be detained there- 
in, for and during his natural life, unless pardoned by the Gover- 
nor, and the liability to be so detained shall he and constitute a 
part of every sentence to imprisonment in the penitentiary ; pro- 
vided, however, that after the expiration of the term for which he 
was so sentenced, he may, in the discretion of the board of mana- 
gers, be allowed to go upon parole ontside of the buildings and en- 
closures, but to remain, while on parole, in the legal custody and 
under the control of said board, and subject at any time to be 
taken back within the inclosure of said institution; and power is 
hereby conferred upon said board to establish rules and regulations, 
under which such habitual criminals who are prisoners may so go 
out upon parole, and full power to enforce such rules and regula- 
tions, and to retake and re-imprison any such convict so going out 
on parole, is hereby conferred upon said board, whose written or- 
der, certified by its secretary, shall be sufficient warrant to author- 
ize any police officer to return to actual custody any such condi- 
tionally released or paroled prisoner.” * 


We observe here as an alternative of the life sentence, or rather 
as a provisional and temporary substitute for it, something like 
the English ticket-of-leave system. The board of managers of the 
penitentiary have the powers which the Act of 16 and 17 Vict. ch. 
99, Sections 9-11, gave in 1853 to the State Department. 

In 1882, the American Bar Association instructed its committee 
on jurisprudence and law reform to ‘* report a proper method 
and criterion, for discriminating between professional and non- 
professional criminals, and for the protection of society against 
the former, when so ascertained.” Such a report was presented 
to the association in 1885, and the following resolutions recom- 
mended for adoption : : 


‘¢1, Resolved, That provision should be made by law in every 
State, for keeping a record of the name, age, personal appearance, 





* *Ohio Session Laws for 1885, p. 237, Sec. 2. 
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residence, occupation, and general antecedents of every person 
who may be convicted in its Courts of felony, or who may have 
been twice sentenced to imprisonment for any crime or misde- 
meanor; and for printing such records annually, for distribution to 
its Courts and police authorities, and for exchange for similar pub- 
lications of other States ; and that photographs of convicts deemed 
specially dangerous should also be taken, to be used in a similar 
manner.” 

‘¢2. Resolved, That provision should be made by law in every 
State, for subjecting all persons who have been twice sentenced to 
imprisonment for any crime or misdemeanor, to police supervision 
for life, or such shorter term, not less than five years after the ex- 
piration of their second term of imprisonment, as the Court may 
order; and also to perpetual deprivation of the right to vote or 
hold public office.” 

After a brief discussion, the further consideration of this report 
was deferred for a year, and at the meeting of the Association held 
in this place last month, it was taken up and the resolutions adop- 
ted by a very large majority. 

There is nothing new in any part of the policy thus recommended ; 
nothing, at least, which is new outside of the United States. It 
merely applies to habitual criminals rules which the leading nations 
of the world have long applied not only to them, but to those gen- 
erally who have committed grave, though single crimes. 

It may be said that its spirit is un-American. It is. During 
most of our history, we were content, when a convict’s term of im- 
prisonment ended, and we saw him pass out of the jail door, to say 
with Dogberry, ‘‘ Thank God, we are well rid of the knave.” But 
we found, as our prisons improved, and the stocks and the whip- 
ping-post disappeared, that he generally came back. Then we 
tried Prisoners’ Aid Societies, which are really a form of supervision 
by the executive agent of a charitable organization, though with the 
immediate design of supplying good influences and help to find 
work, rather than of watching against new crime. The State, in 
some i:ustances, contributes to the support of these organizations, 
and their supervision then becomes, in a measure, that of a public 
officer. 

We have tried, too, Lynch law, very vigorously. Itis effectual 
against horse-thieves and stage-robbers in new States. It is a 
thoroughly American remedy. It aims in a rough waj, at the 
same end that England aimed at by law, when our ancestors left it, 
the extermination by death of the flagrant criminal, before he has 
an opportunity to become an habitual one. 
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But we, I am sure, should be slow to approve either the bloody 
code of the England of the Stuarts, or the swift vengeance that 
anticipates the law or goes beyond it. And those of us who have 
watched the course of Prisoners’ Aid Societies, know how little they 
can do to make honest men of rogues. Their watch over the dis- 
charged convict. who accepts their good offices, is of value, so far as 
it goes, but it cannot go as far as if maintained by the police. 

Let me refer, as to this matter, very briefly, to the legislation now 
in force in France and England. The Penal Code of France puts 
every convict sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor, or for-long 
terms, under police supervision for life. In England,* on a second 
conviction of one previously sentenced to imprisonment for the for- 
mer offence, the criminal may be put under police supervision for 
seven years, after the expiration of his second term. And though 
nof sentenced to such supervision, yet if within seven years after 
his second term, any proper court finds reasonable grounds for 
believing that he is getting his living by dishonest means, or ‘if 
he is found in any place, whether public or private, under such 
circumstances as to satisfy the Court that he was about to commit, 
or aid in the commission, of any offence punishable on indictment 
or summary conviction, or was waiting for an opportunity to com- 
mit, or aid in the commission, of any offence punishable on indict- 
ment or summary conviction ;” or if he be found in any house, 
shop, or yard, ‘* without being able to account to the satisfaction 
of the Court, before whom he is brought, for his being found on said 
premises,” he may be sentenced, without further evidence, to a 
year’s imprisonment. 

This system of police supervision obviously cannot be made 
fully effective here, without exacter methods than we have yet pur- 
sued for the registration and description of known criminals. The 
photograph gives a cheap and easy way of identifying them, and 
it has come into general use in the police offices of our larger 
cities, without any authority of law. A ‘‘ rogues’ gallery” of 
photographic portraits ought to be found in every State prison, 
anc a sufficient number of each likeness should be printed, in case 
of habitual criminals, to distribute in all the great centres of popu- 
lation, in the United States. England, in 1876 (39 and 40 Vict., 
ch. 23), formally adopted this policy. The State Department is 





*By Act of 1871 (64 and 35 Vict., ch. 112). 
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to fix from time to time, the classes of convicts to which it shall 
apply, and each member of every such class shall be photographed 
in any style of dress the authorities may prescribe. A record is 
also to be made of his name, age, personal description, offence, 
occupation, residence, etc., and the information thus gained, is 
tabulated, and registered in London for English, in Edinburgh for 
Scotch, and in Dublin for Irish convicts. 

If similar records were kept in each of our States, and printed 
for exchange with other States, as well as for use by its own local 
authorities, a long step would be taken towards suppressing the 
habitual criminal, who now finds it easy to flit under an alias, be- 
yond the shadow of his local reputation, without going farther than 
the State line. Massachusetts has made provision for gathering 
information of this general character, as part of her ‘‘ Probation 
officer” system, in regard to all persons arrested for every offence ; 
but it is not gathered for dissemination, and has no relation to the 
mischief now under consideration. 

It is my belief that the best way to deal with the habitual 
criminal lies in the direction suggested by the American 
Bar Association. Let there be a full record kept of the description 
and general history of every convicted felon, and of every man 
twice sentenced to imprisonment for any offence, and photographs 
taken of any convict deemed particularly dangerous. These 
should be made available for the information of the public authori- 
ties of every State. Put all persons. twice sentenced to imprison- 
ment for any offence, under police supervision for life, or such shorter 
term as the Court may fix; let them also be forever deprived of 
the right to vote, or hold office. This last punishment has been so 
ably advocated in a recent paper, read before this association by 
Professor Colby, of Dartmouth College, and is already so gener- 
ally in use, that I dismiss its consideration without further re- 
mark. 

While few would object to the other requirements of registra- 
tion, photographing, and police supervision, in the case of the hard- 
ened and professional criminal, they may be thought by some to 
be harsh measures to apply upon a first conviction for felony, ora 
second sentence to jail for any offence. But we must try to pre- 
vent any one from becoming a habitual criminal. The convicted 
felon has gone a long way towards joining their ranks. He has 
attacked the good order of society with violence and effect. He 
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ought not to complain if the State makes a full record of the af- 
fair, and gives it to the police of his country. Andis it too much 
to keep under police supervision those who have been twice im- 
prisoned, though only for a misdemeanor? Who is there familiar 
with jails, who does not know that the cases are rare when two such 
sentences are not rapidly followed by a third, and a fourth? For 
their own sake, such men need to feel that the eye of the police is 
upon them. To know that they are watched is a real terror, and a 
real deterrent to evil-doers. 

The common punishment for petty offences is a fine. Ifimpris- 
onment is imposed, it is a pretty sure sign of some circumstance 
of aggravation; if it is imposed twice, though only for drunk- 
enness or assault, it indicates a very bad opinion of the prisoner 
by the Court. 

And the term ‘‘ police supervision ” is an elastic one. It would . 
mean one thing for the professional bank-robber, and another 
thing for the twice convicted chicken-thief. From the hardened 
felon who expects to make his living by acts of violence or fraud, 
it might require monthly reports of his occupation, instant notice 
of a change of residence, and submission to frequent domiciliary 
visits of inspection. To the man, who, although twice imprisoned 
for minor offences, follows some regular business, and has not irre- 
vocably lost his good name, it might take no formal shape, beyond 
keeping up the record of his life in the police register, from such 
information as could be obtained from outside sources, without 
giving him any personal annoyance, or attracting any public atten- 
tion to his history. 

Any such system as that I have thus outlined, must, in a coun- 
try like ours, be necessarily more complex than in one of the na- 
tions of Europe. Criminal justice is administered with us by over 
forty different sovereignties, yet so bound together that every 
peaceable citizen of one has an indefeasible right to travel into 
and do business in every other. Unless, then, convictions in one 
State or Territory, in considering previous sentences to imprison- 
ment, are given equal weight in every other State, with those had 
there, it will be easy to evade the force of any laws regarding ha- 
bitual criminals, by merely crossing the imaginary line which di- 
vides one of these jurisdictions from the next. A number of our 
States have passed statutes to meet this difficulty. Mr. Living- 
ston introduced in his Code of Crimes and Punishments 
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(Art. 54) the provision that a previous conviction in any of 
our States should be as effectual for such purposes as a previous 
conviction in Louisiana. Missouri and Georgia have made this 
their law, and Maine, Virginia, and Ohio include also convictions 
before any United States Court. 

I have been unconvinced by the authority of Mr. Livingston 
and the practice of Virginia, that the peremptory rule of confining 
for life all who have been thrice sentenced to the penitentiary, is 
right in every case. In some it may destroy a life that might 
yet be useful. In others, it may accomplish, at great expense, 
what could be as well accomplished without it. 

The objections to confining any old offender within four walls 
until death, are indeed many. It shuts him out from any chance 
of beginning a new life as an honest man. It throws him asa per- 
petual burden on the public treasury. It tends to dissuade juries 
from conviction by the rigor of the penalty. It makes the criminal 
reckless how far he goes, since for any crime short of murder, 
there is the same length of imprisonment. It may sometimes give 
him the very thing he wants, a free bed and a free table. 

Our prisons are already too full. In 1880, the census tells us 
that 1069 out of every million of our population were imprisoned 
for crime. ‘Ten years before, this number was only 853 to the 
million. Ido not think that this is simply due to the increase of 
crime, nor at all to any increased efficiency in criminal prosecu- 
tions. It is referable largely to the fact that our prisons are be- 
coming boarding schools for the young, and shelters for the aged. 
They are really attractive to not a few, and those to whom they are 
attractive are often these very habitual criminals. They feel at 
home there. The jail gives them better food, cleaner beds, purer 
air, an easier life, than they generally find outside. 

On the other hand, police supervision for life, or for a term of 
years, leaves the convict free to build up a new character, and to 
earn his bread in his own way. He is, no doubt, a constant 
object of suspicion. He is sensible that he is being continually 
watched. His neighbors will not be unlikely to know it too. But 
with all these disadvantages, he is still breathing the open air, 
living in the home of his own cheice, surrounded, if he will, by 
family ties, free from arrest, unless he deserves it. 

Such a system would require for its efficiency the multiplication 
of our police, but it would be likely to reduce the expenses of our 
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jails and penitentiaries. Shorter sentences would be given, if re- 
lease meant freedom from confinement, not from supervision ; and 
a second offence, for which imprisonment might be inflicted, would 
be less readily committed. 

But to circumscribe and reduce the class of habitual criminals, 
is an end which, if attained, justifies any outlay of money. Every 
member of that class is a perpetual drain on the community, by 
day and night. He must be put at a disadvantage, and kept there 
at whatever cost, and whatever inconvenience to society or himself. 
He gives no quarter, and he must expect none. 

We speak of criminals, in a proverbial phrase, as to be kept 
‘*under watch and ward,” and we have assumed that when the 
ward is relaxed, the watch may cease also. It may in many, in 
most cases; but habitual crime requires, if not both, then at least 
habitual watch. The worst enemies of the law ought never, for a 
moment, to be beyond its sight and reach. 

The criterion proposed for distinguishing the professional from 
the ordinary criminal,— that of repeated convictions and sen- 
tences to imprisonment, is but a rude one. There are notorious 
rogues who are never fairly caught but once; there are men who 
may be found guilty of two or three offences, grave enough to send 
them to jail, and yet have no thought or power of making a liveli- 
hood of crime. But to take any other rule of discrimination would 
leave too much to ex parte human judgment. It must be exercised 
ex parte, unless there is a charge and a hearing, and if these are 
to be required, it seems proper to leave them to come only in the 
common course of criminal procedure, and let the record of the 
Court determine the result. The test is also a familiar one, already 
provided for analogous purposes in the statutes of every State. If 
it had even less merits of its own, this general sanction by long 
use would seem sufficient to justify, if not to require, our reliance 
on it. 
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Mass. 
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Jr., Boston, 39 
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Sawyer, Miss, 68 Brown St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Schlesinger, Barthold, Boston. 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, New York 
City, 19 West 31st Street. 

Schwab, Gustavus, Box 137, New 
York City. 

Seguin, E. C., M.D., New York City, 
24 West 50th Street. 

Sewall, S. E., Boston, 5 Pemberton 
Square. 

Shattuck, George O., Boston, 35 
Court Street. 

Smith, Eugene, 33 Pine St., N. Y. 

Smith, H. D., Plantsville, Ct. 

Smith, T. H., Chicago, Ill., 161 La 
Salle Street. 

Spear, C. V., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Spencer, Mrs. Sara A., Washington, 
D.C. 

Stearns, James S., New York City, 
45 Williams Street. 

Stevenson, Robert H,, Boston, 58 
Chestnut Street. — 

Stickney, George, 
Mich. 

Stokes, James, 59 Liberty St., New 
York. 

Sullivan, Richard, Boston, 79 State 
Street. 

Sunderland, Rev. J. T., 175 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ills. 

Swartz, James S., Philadelphia, Pa., 
234 South -4th Street. 

Talbot, Mrs. I. T., Boston, 66 Marl- 
borough Street. 

Talcott, J. B., New Britain, Conn. 

Taylor, James R., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
268 Henry Street. 

Thurber, F. B., New York City, 116 
Reade Street. 

Titsworth, Rev. A. J., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Tousey, Sinclair, New York City, 39 
Chambers Street. 

Townsend, John P., New York City, 
41 Broad Streeet. 

Townsend, Prof. W. K., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Trumbull, Rev. H. C., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Tweedy, Edmund, Newport, R. I. 


Grand Haven, 
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Van Bibber, Dr. W. C., Baltimore, 
Md., 47 Franklin Street. 

Villard, Henry, New York City. 

Ware, Dr. Charles E., Boston, 41 
Brimmer Street. 

Waring, George E., Jr., Newport, 
R. I 


Warner, Charles Dudley, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Wayland, Miss A. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Wayland, C. N., New York City, 9 
West 36th Street. 

Wayland, Mrs. Francis, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Wayland, Rev. Dr. H. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Weeks, Joseph D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weeks, Mrs. Mattie F., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. . 

Wells, Edward W., Hartford, Conn., 
34 Prospect Street. 

Wells, Mrs. John, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

White, Alfred T., 40 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

White, Andrew D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

White, Horace, New York City, 
210 Broadway. 

Wheeler, E. S., New Haven, Conn. 

Wheeler, J. Davenport, care Prof. 
Francis Wayland, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Wines, Rev. F. H., Springfield, Ill. 

Winthrop, Robert C., Boston, Mass., 
90 Marlborough Street. 

Wolcott, J. Huntington, Boston, 
Mass., 3 Pemberton Square. 

Wolcott, Mrs. Harriet F., Boston, 
Mass. 

Wood, Frederick, New York City, 
245 Broadway. 

Wood, Rev. Horatio, Lowell, Mass. 

Woolsey, Theodore D., LL.D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Woolsey, Prof. Theodore S., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Wright, Carroll D., Boston, Mass. 

Young, Charles §., Boston, Mass., 
71 Mt. Vernon Street. 

Young, Henry L., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 
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Illinois. 
Myers, Sydney, Chicago. 


Maine. 
Hill, Rev. Thomas, Portland. 


Massachusetts. 


Angell, Geo. T., Montgomery Place, 
Boston. 

Baker, William E., 63 Chester Sq., 
Boston. 

Barnard, James M., Boston. 

Barnard, Mrs. James M., Boston. 

Blatchford, J. S., 13 Exchange St., 
Boston. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, 113 Exchange 
Street, Boston. 

Brimmer, Martin, 47 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Eliot, Mrs. Samuel, 44 Brimmer St., 
Boston. 

Endicott, William, Jr., 10 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston. 

Farwell, Mrs. A. G., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Forbes, John M., 30 Sears’ Building, 
Boston. 


New 


Cole, William A., 41 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

Dike, Henry A., New York City. 

Dodge, William E., Jr., 11 Cliff St., 
New York City. 

Dodge, Charles C., New York City. 

Field, David Dudley, 4 Pine Street, 
New York City. 

Field, Cyrus W., New York City. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 17 Burling Slip, 
New York City. 

Hoe, Col. Richard M., 29 Gold St., 
New York City. 

James, D. Willis, New York City. 

Kirkland, Hon. Charles P., 21 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

Letchworth, W. P., Portageville. 


Gray, Hon. William, 20 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 

Little, James L., 2 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. 

Lincoln, D. F., Boston. 

Lodge, Mrs. J. E., 31 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

May, Miss Abby W.., 3 Exeter Street, 
Boston. 

Pierce, Hon. Henry L., 158 State 
Street, Boston. 

Robeson, William R., 212 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Sanborn, F. B., Concord. 

Sanborn, Mrs. Louisa L., Concord. 

Warren, S. D., 67 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Wigglesworth, Edward, M.D., 79 
Boylston Street, Boston. 





Wolcott, Roger, 8 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 


York. 


Libbey, Jonas M., 47 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

Pierrepont, Edwards, New York City. 

Stokes, Anson P., 45 Wall St., New 
York City. 

Stokes, Thomas, 45 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Villard, Mrs. Henry, New York City. 

Ward, J. Q. A., 9 West 48th Street, 
New York City. 

Ware, William R., New York City, 
Columbia College. 

Wolcott, Miss Ella L., Elmira. 

Young, J. Edward, New York City 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 32 Pine Street, 
New York. 





es 


OruerR StTarTEs. 


W. G. Hammond, St. Louis, Missouri 
Prot. Goldwin Smith, Zoronto, Can. 
J. W. Hoyt, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Francis Wayland, LL. D., New Ha- 
ven, Conn, 











HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


A. Bronson Alcott, Esq., Concord, 
Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Boston, 
Mass. 

Henry Barnard, LL. D., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Charles L. Brace, Esq., 19 East 4th 
Street, New York. 

Moncure Daniel 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Major-Gen. O. O. Howard, Portland, 
Oregon. 
Edmund A. Meredith, Esq., Welling- 
ton Street East, Toronto, Canada. 
Rev. Frederick N. Knapp, Plymouth, 
Mass. . 

Hon. Domingo F. Sarmiento, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., 795 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Prof. Daniel Wilson, Toronto, Can. 


Conway, Esq., 


In Great Britain and Ireland. 


Thomas Hughes, M. P., London. 

Sir Walter Crofton, The Close, Win- 
chester. 

Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, M. P., 
Oxford. 

Lord Radstock, London. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 24 
Cheyne Walk, London, S. W. 

Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C. B., Park 
Cottage, East Sheen. 

Henry Dunning McLeod, Esq., Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Club, London. 

Alfred Field, Esq., Birmingham. 

Thomas H: Barker, Esq., Manches- 
ter. 
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